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PREFACE. 



It shall be lawful for the court to summon before it the wife of any 
bankrupt, and to examine her after she shall have made the declaration 
to speak the truth, etc.— 12 & 18 Vict., c. 106, § 1. 

A wife is not competent or compellable to give evidence for or against 
her husband in any criminal proceeding. — Bule of Common Law. 
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CHAPTER L 

Hb sought to tell her these many 
days. On yesterday, when he returned 
from his office in Fleet Street to his 
bonse in Hornsey Road, he laid a plot 
to tell her; but, as he came languidly 
up stairs, his throat adust with the heat 
of a London midsummer, and saw her 
bright welcome awaiting him on the 
landing, he lost heart, and bethought 
bim it was a pity to lose that garnish- 
ing of smiles to his dinner and their 
light to the restful evening. Last night 
be was on the brink of a disclosure, as 
tbey lay waking and talking, but the 
announcement still faltered on his lips. 
He was a man on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and his wife must be made 
aware of his position somehow. He 
vas obviously the proper one to tell 
ber, but still he held back the blow with 
a halfwselfish mercy. The relative posi- 
&n and motive of this man toward 
Ms wife might have afforded to him 
some field for dramatic effect; there 
were various ways of announcing the 
tale of ruin which might have secured 
for it both dignity and pathos. If Mr. 
Coleman, insolvent, had consulted the 
pages of any popular novel which has 
appeared these ten years, he would have 
?een that his precise difficulty is a favor- 
ite stt^le with tale-wrights like me, and 
^ capable of many effective solutions. 
He might have taken this wife of his 
oy the hands, for instance, gazed at her 
long and silently, and then, with the 
true sepulchral thrill, made the an- 
nouncement "Pulvia's dead!" Such 
foments have a grandeur which grati- 
^es the vanity of sorrow. Or, again, 
^th some little prelude of levity — with 
* certain abrupt fantasy of manner, and 
^ playful allusion to the workhouse — 
be might take her unawares, and at the 
stirring moment catch the poor fright- 
ened woman to his bosom, and defy the 
>orld to part ibem in riches or in ruin. 

Bat Coleman loved not a scene, and 



had no gift for melodramatics. He 
was patiently oppressed with his dull 
secret during oface-hours, while plod- 
ding through his daily toil; from the 
first bleak waking moments till the hour 
of release from his desk, he fretted pret- 
ty steadily, and then he came home for 
relief and rest, and cherished any tem- 
porary illusion of peace. When the 
evil time should have arrived, which 
must be near, he felt there would be 
leisure enough to teach her all the story 
of it, sitting at home with her the long 
autumn days, with nothing else to do 
but talk. Meanwhile he made the most 
of home, and gave his tongu^ a careless 
genial scope ; he had a quiet Mercutio 
vein about him, which asserted itself 
at home and played most irreverently 
over the "sea of troubles;" he seemed 
to look at thin^ whimsiciJly there, and 
to trifle with his cares, never talking for 
an audience, but as it pleased himself 
and his gentle wife Nell. He chaffed 
her, and chatted with her, and brought 
her all the news of the town exctptnis 
ovm. Of course he was sometimes a 
little abstracted, and at times gave way 
to a momentary irritation towara Lis 
thoughtless child or a stupid servant ' 
Of course he now and then answered 
NelUe astray; he began to contract, 
moreover, a queer habit of looking in 
Nellie's face while addressing others, 
so that strangers might have supposed 
he was spealang to her. 

Of late, also, whenever he heard a 
double knock at the door -announcing 
visitors, he would invariably escape into 
his little library, leaving his wife to en- 
tertain their acquaintance, and show off 
her little boy to them in. his bare legs 
and belted tunic. 

These latter sym{)toms of his state' 
of naind, appearing in a sociable man 
who had mixed in the world eji4 \fi«r- 
BeBse4 cooY'Eiiv^^ xi^TN^'?^^^^^^'^- 

i baps, ^\veTi «V3Jb^^\.^ \» ^ ^^T^^SSSKB5 

I scrutiny, senou^ e«io\x^^ 
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But we have now the clew to such 
slight singularitieB which occasionally 
varied a very commonplace domestic 
serenity. The man was in trouble, and 
he sought from day to day for an op- 
portunity to tell his wife, till at last she 
told him. 

They sat below in the front parlor 
after tea. Johnnie, the young oank- 
rupt, aged seven years, had toddled up 
to bed these three hours ; his last play 
had been an auction, and articles for 
sde were still strewn about among the 
chairs : he seemed to have sold out all 
his stock — speckled horse and wagon, 
dolls, half- nibbled cakes and garden- 
tools, paying himself liberally with 
white pebbles gathered on the Strand 
at Brighton. His sparry wealth was 
now stored beneath his pillow, and he 
was peacefrilly asleep up stairs, but far 
ther and moUier sat below, chatting, 
planning, musing, and even dozing be- 
tween times, like other loving Darbys 
and Joans. Father was stretched lord- 
ly on his fnost comfortable arm-chair, 
and mother lay cozily up against him, 
her head upon his shoulder. There 
was no light in the room but the rank 

S as-light from the street lamp, which 
ared over them and threw a gulf of 
shadow behmd them. 

^^I have had a dream, Will," she said, 
lifUng up her bead slightly from its pil- 
low. 

^' Take it as an omen that we are go- 
ing to bed, Nellie ; I have observed for 
the last hour, my love, we have both 
been growing very drowsy and disa- 
greeable." 

"Wait a while; it's not twelve yet, 
Will. I have had such a dream, just 
now, on your shoulder." 

He had been whisUin^ pertinaciously 
some little air his wife had chanced to 
run over on the piano that morning. 
It had haunted him unconsciously over 
his ledger all day, and rested unwit- 
tingly on his ear all the evening, so that 
it began to worry his audience at last. 
It was bom a merry tune, but he set it 
to such a melancholy drimmedhu whis- 
tle, it might have been christened the 
" Gaeette March^" It fisdled and died 
out in the midst, that he might hear 
this dream. 

"I thought we were going up a hill 
1^ the City— Ludgate Hill, 1 suppose," 
Jd lu's wife, '^ODO. we got so jostled, 



and were so wretched. Johnnie ran 
before, and I came after ; and my poor 
Will," said she, hugging him — " my 
poor Will came laggedly-last, so weary 
and footsore, so dusty and pale, when sud- 
denly we found ourselves at the top, and 
there was old breezy Somersetsnire — 
meadows, and groves, and hills spread- 
ing right before us, and your motner so 
stout and kind was there to welcome 
us, and you showed me over the old 
home as you promised. Dear ! what a 
pleasant life ! I had you to myself all 
the day. Johnnie grew so rosy, and I 
grew so fat and saucy. How I hope 
my dream will come true !" 

" Why, Nell," said Mr. Coleman, with 
an uneasy smile, "you will soon be as 
great a seer as my old mother; if her 
strawberry cow dies to-day, she remem- 
bers for the first time to have dreamt 
yesterday about cold beef at dinner. 
Come, Nell, don't yon turn out an im- 
postor; I can't stand to be put upon 
oy both mother and wife." 

" I was only in play. Will. I had no 
such dream. Ton have surely got to 
tell me that the journal is failing, or has 
failed." 

« How did you find that out, Nell ?" 
said he in haste ; " who told you so ?" 

" It was only a guess, love ; but you 
ought to have told me long ago. I am 
not sorry, Will." 

"Why, the paper is well enough, 
Nell, and beginning to pay, but I can't 
work it without capital, and creditors 
won't wait. My editor, and clerks, and 
writers, and paper merchants, and ad- 
vertisement agents, and printers, are 
eating me up, and I suppose I must sell 
the paper." 

"The sooner the better; it is bat 
keeping you out of better chances,'' 
she said, brightly. ^ 

" The fact is, Nell," he repUed, turn- 
ing out to her on the impulse all his 
most jealous and innermost cares, " thete 
are diflSculties in the way of a satisfac- 
tory wind up. I have been plagued a 
good deal about my books: there is an 
unpleasant tangle in them which alarms 
me — you know what I mean. It is ft 
very stormy prospect for us, my dear 
girl, and I can not tell how it will be 
with you and me in another month." 

" I will tell you," she said : " in an- 
other month you and I shall be with 
your mother in Somersetshire, where 
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we shall have time to rest and plan, 
and before winter we will persuade my 
trustees to let us draw my money, and 
you shall start afresh in some better 
Boheme than a dreary class newspaper. 
As for your books, bring them over here 
to-morrow, and I will help you to write 
up, as you call it, only teach me how. 
Let us put the trouble over us. Will, 
as soon as we can." She paused for 
a few moments to see if he had more 
to tell; she expected a reaction from 
his long secrecy, and that he would 
now reUeve his heart by full and free 
debate. But be seemed satisfied, and 
disposed to let the matter sle6p again. 
^ Shall you find it hard to tell your 
creditors, dear?" she inquired at last. 

" Why, no, they are likely to be pret- 
ty insolent, and that will save me a 
food deal of pain; besides, it is suici- 
al to themselves, pressing me at such 
a time, so thej haa deserve their loss. 
I feel squeamish enough about telling 
Soames, the printer, because anv loss 
knocks the little man off his perch, and 
he whines so piteously; but there is 
bully Trestle, the paper merchant, he 
will storm, and insult, and take out his 
change in impertinence, so I can not be 
very penitent with him ; there again is 
an unfortunate bill which Simmonds, 
the advertisement agent, joined me 
in, and I fear he must take it up: 
this gives me a twinge, if indeed 
I can single out any special nerve 
when all my teeth are aching. But 
out of comparison, the hardest of all 
to break this news to was that little 
nxen Nell." 

" Then the worst is safely over," said 
Eleanor, laughing, "and I hope they 
won't treat you worse than I do." 

So tixe tragedy business passed by 
them, and Coleman felt his heart grow- 
ing light. She had taken him by sur- 
tnse. She had turned his flank with 
er ambushed sunshine, and while he 
wavered and doubted how to comfort 
her under the intelligence, her heart 
M read his secret, and she had ap- 
plied herself to comfort him. She knew 
ttiore of her husband's business, and 
of his nature and thoughts, than most 
^ves, being of that meddlesome, jeal- 
ouilyJovinff temper of Brutus's wife, 
who thought herself as meet company 
for her husband's mind Ba for bis body, 
and presumed to couple herself with 



him in his secret and most intimate 
cares. 

William Coleman was a man of about 
five-and-thirty, an age when the power- 
ful emotions and reactions of youth are 
disappearing, and the mind has got 
some of the mellowness of time with- 
out its decay. With the rational buoy- 
ancy of jniddle age, he was already be- 
ginning to look somewhat philosopluo* 
^y upon past and approaching cares. 
What is the world to a man i^with a 
loving wife nestling close to him, and a 
fair young son and heir up stairs silent 
and asleep — out of the way in the nurs- 
erj — ^he can not have his little loke and 
quip at sorrow, and a playful jibe in the 
evening at men whom in the morning 
he thought worthy of a hearty curse ? 

In person Coleman was a broad- 
should!ered man, whose face was cast 
in a strong and handsome mould, plenty 
of bone in the temple, the nose, and the 
chin, but there was no severity there — 
mildly strong were mouth and brow, 
and &ere played over this strength a 
wavering hght of homely humor. He 
told a dmner-table story well, I remem- 
ber, save that at times he was too delib- 
erate and long-winded for the gladiato- 
rial tajkers of third-rate literary society. 
To wit he had no pretension, but if you 
liked him, and would allow yourself to 
be pleased by a plain business man, who 
was also a genueman, I think he could 
make the evening go by you, and set 
you talking too. 

But how shall I describe her so as to 
convey the very breathing conception 
of the woman? 

For expression her face labors under 
the disadvantage of great prettiness, 
which, being obedient to narrow rules 
of symmetry, generally lacks play and 
vitality of hue. However, let me say 
there was a soft lau^h in her eye when 
she smiled, caused by its closing lids : 
it was not a large eye, but it was set in 
shadow, and blue as a far hill-side. The 
eyebrows were straight and fine, her 
sUky black hair grew low on the fore- 
head, and was braided back to the ear. 
Her nose was — ^no matter what. We 
seem to lose the essence in this inven- 
tory. The woman had a specialty which 
singled her out from a host, and threw 
a witchery about her m tfca ^'^^s^ ^ 

I Most ^omwi Vw^ %CitCL^ ^^a^S^^ v*^2cs 
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bute, which, when they arc absent from 
us a Bufficient time to obscure detail, 
remains upon the memory and eervea 
to classify them. There are scolda, 
spies, tyrants ; there are censors, peace- 
makers, lovers, and haters ; but Eleanor 
was a comforter. A comforter na^citur 
nonfit; and I think the trick of com- 
forting is like to die with her^ Now 
your comforter is a rare bird, in com- 
parison with which a black swan is as 
common as a city sparrow, She must 
be purely unselfish and loug-sulfering 
to tedious repetition or tetchy incon- 
sistency; she must have a nice tact to 
observe when despondent viewB are 
only assumed, that they may be c 
bated by her ingenuityj and when 
cause of depression must be admii 
with candor, and yet be softened 
circumstances hitherto unobserved 
concealed. There are some who as] 
to be able comforters, yet arc irritatxi.^ 
and reproachful if their council be not 
obeyed : let such be warily avoided by 
poor stricken souls. True comfort is 
as pliable and as mercurial in its shift- 
ing and shapes as Proteus* It adapts 
itself insensibly, but never bulUes or 
overmasters. It is cheerful, no depress- 
ing pity or lowering condolence, nri 
demonstrative affection, which, liko . 
bed of down, is oftea relaxing and op 
pressive. ^ 

It is a gentle special pleader that lo^ 
ingly screens the ugly truth* It is li! 
the white plume on the hearsej wbi' 
mutely, yet eloquently, contends againi 
the heavy sable around. 

But in Eleanor it amounted to a f 
tie divination, for her husband g 
way to neither petulance nor impatie 
with her, and the weatber-index of 
spirits, so to speak, gave but the eliguir 
est hints, which no less jcaJously-loving 
wife could have observed, lie was, as 
we have seen, undem on strati ve, con- 
cealing his distress beneath a mascuhne 
reserve. It is easy unrefined work, and 
possible to the poorest female capacity, 
the ministering to selfishness and turn- 
ing away wrath. 

But, like the instinct of the thorough- 
bred pointer in roding the distant bird, 
Eleanor marked the latent grief by some 
delicate sense beyond mere sight \ she 
Irnew Its shadow afar off, and worked 
^nd wound into it with a loving assidu- 
^X, still suggesting, without apparent 



reference to the trouble, some palliating 
circum stances, turnicg the trouble art- 
fully round till on some facet the light 
would chance to gUtter, cunningly guid- 
ing away the mind and thoughts into 
pleasant lines, and when at length she 
had created a happy mood, watching 
that it should not faU, like a child watch- 
ing a rainbow bubble it has blown. 



CHAPTER II, 

FoK some days one or two of Mr. 

Coleman's creditors had become very 

importunate, and, in facfl:, almost driven 

him to bay. One of them, a deep- 

d inveterate hound, Trestle, the 

nerehant, had begim to hang 

ia flanks beyond patient euffer- 

It ia an uneasy and a galling 

rhich sometimes drives the poor 

en to pant for bankruptcy as a 

etnary. Trestle was a man of 

mo inous shoulder^ he bad a shock 
of isaudy hair, a massive underhung 
chin, and a look of irnatrated fierceness 
trom having no eyebrows. There was, 
besides, dapper Mr. Simmon da, the ad- 
vertisement agent, who had accepted 
a bill for Coleman's accommodation, 
"nd now began to quake as the day of 
:urity drew near ; there was SoameSj 
=nter, a nervous puny man, wlia 
OSS so piteonsly, and was always 
[ing one. There were, besides, 
oa rs A, and B, and C, not needing 
iplieit mention, but all sending 
■ accounts and getting watchful 
Mr. Coleman determined to call 
II together, and disclose to them 
!;e of his affairs. 

D^nt cireidars round to them, and 
poiuLcd a private meeting, and on the 
day named they met him in a room en- 
gaged in * * * Hotel. He entered 
the room with some dignity and socaal 
position; he left it that day with the 
toga torn from his shoulders, and at tie 
beck and bidding of any tomfool to 
whom he owed money. 

A man flayed alive was a favorite 
subject for old Spngnoletti's pencil, and 
was found to be popular* The same 
process (metaphorieally speaking) prac- 
tised n]>on a poor insolvent on a raging 
July tbty and in a close room, by angry 
and oleaginous creditors^ does not seem 
to me to ^TOmi^e mwch gratification, ^ 
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*' Gentlemen," said the insolvent, 
" this is the best offer I can make you 
in my present circumstances. If you 
will withdraw your pressure, permit me 
to collect my outstanding debts and 
work my paper, which is now begin- 
ning to pay, you shall harve a dividend 
of 108. in the pound within the year — 
that is to say, a dividend of 2s. 6d. in one 
month, and another dividend of 2s. Qd. 
in three months, and the two remaining 
dividends of 2s. 6d. in nine and twelve 
months. This is the utmost I can of- 
fer, but I hope the day may not be far 
distant when I shall be enabled to pay 
the balance in full." 

"Where are your books, Mr. Cole- 
man?" demanded Trestle, somewhat 
rudely. 

^^mj books are not yet written up, 
Mr. Nestle. I have brought them, 
however, that those who please may ex- 
amine them while this meeting lasts, 
. and I shall lose no time in having them 
|: dul y po sted for your full examination." 
= "Why, I don't see what we have met 
g^ for," growled Trestle, " if the books are 
3. not written up. T6utoldme,Mr.Cole- 
»^ man, when I consented to give you long 
^ credit, tiisit you had two thousand 
^ poonds capital. Do you want us to be- 
^ lieve you've lost so much in so short a 
t' time?" 

If: "The expenses of establishing a pa- 
jil per are enormous, Mr. Trestle, and I 
iBfl nave had very heavy losses. My state- 
ly ment to you was correct, as you will 
fi; see by my books." 
(^ "Ain't your paper beginning to 
Iff P»y^" cried Trestle. 

"It is beginning to pay, but your ill- 
^ timed pressure has paralyzed me so that 
^^i I can not workit as it deserves." 
jfti "Ohl vdry good; all right," cried 
eie Treatle ; " let us look at the books." 
^ ^ TresUe opened the ledger and exam- 
t^ iQed the account of trade expenses ; 
til from that, turning to the private ac- 
1 :■ comit, he observed an entry under a 

decent date that excited his suspicion. 
,i5j " Pray, Mr. Coleman, have you made 
^ ft purchase of a house lately, that we 
fSSi find this entry of £1500 in your private 
IS account?" 
ie "No, sir. I am sorry to say that 
f, ^oney is kj^t." 

c " Lost I'^murmured Trestle, with ex- 
,% Panded chest ; " then why ain't it in the 
ProSt mid Iobb aocouDt ?" 



The insolvent made no reply. 

Instead of pressing him, Trestle con- 
tinued his investigation of the books. 
He had an iron headpiece for the disen- 
tanglement of figures, and he brought 
it to bear on Mr. Coleman's affairs. He 
had begun to smell treason, and as he 
threaded his way through the maze of 
entries, favored by chance he fell upon 
a dose scent. 

It happened that Mr. Simmonds, the 
advertisement agent, who stood at his 
elbow, had accepted a bill for a hund- 
red pounds for Mr. Coleman, which 
would fall due in a few days, and a gen- 
tleman who is unexpectedly let in for 
the payment of an dccommodation bill 
is naturally highly nettled. The man 
was noisy, and Trestle had endeavored 
to silence him, till of a sudden he nudged 
him significantly, and called his atten- 
tion to an entry of £60 5s. 6d. which he 
appeared to have paid Coleman at a 
later date than the acceptance of the 
bill, and he asked him laughingly why 
he had paid his account after having ac- 
cepted a bill in advance of it. very 
emphatically, Mr. Simmonds asserted 
that he had done no such thing ; some 
nine months before, indeed, he had made 
a payment to that amount. 

"That will do," whispered Trestle; 
"we have him now; the books are 
cooked." 

With redoubled attention he contin- 
ued his investigation, though, it being 
now late in the afternoon, some of the 
creditors were growing impatient, and 
had proposed another meeting, with ac- 
cess to the books in the interim ; but 
Trestle worked stanchly on from ac- 
count to account, Simmonds hanging 
in couple over his shoulder, assisting 
him from time to time. His patience 
was rewarded by finding in various ac- 
counts a number of entries under the 
same date, and amounting in the aggre- 
gate to about £1600, which date corre- 
sponded with the unexplained debit in 
the private account. 

Trestle's nostril inflated ; he looked 
up in stern triumph ; he kept his hairy 
finger upon the open page till a soiled 
impression of it was printed off. 

" How comes it that Mr. Simmonds 
was not credited by you with this £60 
until six months m^x Vfe^^^^^^'* 

1 proper tmo,^^ xe^Yka^ C^^^^a^as^.- 
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*^ Is it your habit to omit crediting 
your cuatomers till any titiie you pkase ? 
lie re I fiod a Dumber of credits on the 
Barao date ; are these wrong too ?'' 

^' No doubt tbcro^uro many irregular 
entries J which may have ariseu from my 
having been obliged to correct some 
miatakes of my clerks." 

*' It's ratber oddj gentlemen/' cried 
Trestle, striking the book with his open 
palm ; " these entries amount to about 
£1500/' 

Having delivered himself of this state- 
ment, Trestle rolled back his eyes od 
the in sol vent J and stared at him like a 
bulldog iu leash ; Soames stai-ed at the 
insolvent with moon-eyed reproach; 
Simmonds, afi he stared at him, was smit- 
ten with sudden hope that the bill Avas 
safe ; creditors A, B, and C turned on 
insolvent with varied expreasious of 
distrust or indignation ; there were lift- 
ing of brow a, and dropping of jaws, and 
niurmu rings of reproach, 

" I put that money to my own private 
account, supposing myself to be solv- 
ent," said Coleman ; ^' it is lost irre- 
trievably, and now had we not better 
see what is to be done ? Let me pay 
you as I proposed, and I think that the 
success of the paper will enable me ere 
long to pay you the remaining lOs-" 

" Before we entertain any oftcr from 
you," cried the creditors in cliorna, 
" we must know what has become of 
this £1500." 

*'I'I1 tell you what I can doj" per- 
sisted Coleman ; *^ I can sell at once all 
rny furniture and efiects, which may pro- 
duce an additional 25, in the pound." 

"^Wliy, mrni," cried Trestle, forget- 
ting due respect, " the moment you are 
unable to pay your creditors, every stick 
of property belongs to us tnorally and 
legal 1 y . W 1 1 at d o you m ean ? ' ' 

*'But I will offer you no vexatious 
delay, and will put you to no expense. 
If you press me farther, which I depre- 
cate strongly at this time, I shall be 
farced to acll iny paper, and thus de- 
stroy the means of ultimately paying 
j^oT ' full." 

1 this sounds well and smooth 

m a man who has cooked his books !" 

c r 1 ed Trest I e , \v i tlj a b u rst * " T, for on e, 

win lake no composition or entertain 

no €}/rar until you place that £1500 in 

oiir hniidSj or show us how it was lost.^^ 

''My proposal k at Jeasfc worth cot\^\ 



aidering," said Colemanj with determ- 
ined evasion ; " when my books are 
written up, of course you shall have 
free access to thein ; I believe there is 
no more to bo said to-day." 

So the meeting tcnninatcd ; the cred- 
itors went away darkly in knots, talk- 
ing in under tonca ; some threatened to 
strike a docket against insolvent forth- 
with J some proposed to call another 
meeting, and once more examine tbe 
hooks for a clew ; some were for so far 
accepting the offer of the immediate 
surrender of the furniture as to close 
with him in that particnlar, and to real- 
ize something at once ; but all, to a man, 
were unfriendly and distrustful* Tres- 
tle clapped on his white bat with vio- 
lence, and walked out arm-in-arm with 
tlic incensed advertisement agent* 

But Coleman waited in the room till 
tliey were all gone* lie had just ^th- 
ered up his books and taken his hat 
with a heavy sigh, when the door open- 
ed, and entered to him little Soamei, 
who glided nervously up to bis side, 
looking round cautiously to see that the 
room was quite clear. 

" Don't, Mr. Coleman, now donV* !>* 
whined ; '' I relied upon you : I have 
got three hawful bills, amounting to 
£500, to tiike up within the next two 
months r let nic have my money in fall 
from tins you have secured to yoursellj 
and Pll not blame you ; it won*t make 
much difference to you, but it will save 
me ; and to the end of my days nobody 
shall know — to the end of my days Pll 
be grateful to you," 

^' Mr. Soames, I feel for you very keen- 
ly, but you are addressing me under fi 
mistaken impression — an insulting ini- 
prcssion, which I can nOt permit you to 
rest under. My statement was literal- 
ly true, and I have made the ntmost of 
fer in my power." 

" Don't, Mr. Coleman, now don't — I 
shall be as dose as the grave — I sbal 
lieip you through with the others " 

'*I owe it to the other creditors," fi»id 
Coleman, .sternly tnrning awayj "to put 
an end to such a conference," 

'*I didn't expect this from youj Mr- 
Coleman," whined the little man: **it*s 
seldom a printer gives large credit sncb 
as I have given to you, bi^I had tb< 
greatest dependence on you : this ii th^ 
second tvm^ 1'\g "been hit by trusting* 
man as (:iSL\\e^!L \\m^vM ^ 
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5hit apoor man with a large fem- 
B tune." 

sman met his appeal in cold si- 
a coarse which, if persisted in, 
»3 even a beggar's pride, and sends 
flTended away. But poor Soames 
pride. He stood there, his hat 
id, piteonsly wiping his forehead 
his large red handkerchief, and 
lan left him at last just as the tears 
to mn down his wizened cheeks. 



CHAPTER -IIL 
i day's worry was not yet blown 
-there was another thunder-clap 
cloud. Coleman had just reach- 
I own door, and had raised his 
bo the knocker, when a gig drove 
man leaped from it on the pave- 
and accosted him with Mendli- 
tempered by a certain reserve. 
EM a handsome, gentlemanly man, 
florid good-nature on his cheek, 
, certain official wiliness of eje. 
lan extended his hand to . hmi, 
he door being opened, showed 
ito his little study that was upon 
'ound floor. 

10 was this visitor? The open- 
onversation would certainly fur- 

clew either to his station or to 
isiness. They spoke of theatres 
oncerts, and Coleman congratu- 
the gentleman upon the success 
last week's con^rt, and his good 
le in securing that star of contral- 

[adame C ^ who was on the 

f the * * * Theatre, but was lent 
n this occasion by the obliging 

to a valued fdend. Thus was 
sitor placed upon his own topics, 
icouraged to expatiate upon them. 
[r.Drummond (such was nis name) 
needed to be pushed before he 

1 enter upon them, and seemed to 
compliments on polite sufferance, 
a very sinister sign of a man's 
ion toward you when you place 
^n his hobby and he refuses to 

eman offered him a generous lunch, 
ug the hungry hour of two, when 
business men like to dine; but 
aranger was not to be tempted — a 
ominous sign : none but an anx- 
imperiouSy and importunate dun 
refuse an offer of cold Iamb and 



bottled ale at two o'clock. At every 
pause in the conversation, supported 
chiefly by Coleman, this visitor's eye 
still began to freeze and stiffen into bus- 
iness solemnity. At length said Cole- 
man, 

" You have brought some advertise- 
ments to be inserted, Mr. Drummond ?" 

"I wish 'twas nothing more, Mr. 
Coleman ; my business is not so agree- 
able to-day." 

^' Oh, indeed ! this is rather sharp 
work, Mr. Drummond," said Coleman, 
looking abstractedly at the wall ; and 
that was all he said. From henceforth 
he let himself drift. 

'^ You must acknowledge I have kept 
out of your way, Mr. Coleman, for a 
long time, and let this debt run on. 
We are indulgent at Somerset House 
so lon^ as all looks safe, but, you know, 
advertisement duties ought properly to 
be paid every quarter." 

" What does my debt amount to ?" 
said Coleman, bringing him to the point 
with a haste which betrayed irritation. 

Mr. Drummond took out some papers 
from his breast-pocket, and, wlule he 
turned them over, he spoke very apolo- 
getically. 

^' You see, Mr. Coleman, certain ru- 
mors have reached my employers that 
you have become very much involved, 
and I am obliged to look sharp, or I 
might lose my place. In point of fact, 
I've had a reprimand for being too 
slack and merciful." 

" You have always been very friend- 
ly and considerate toward me, a>^d I 
quite acknowledge it. I suppose my 
debt amounts to a pretty thing by 
this?" 

"Three hundred pounds, two and 
ninepence," said Drummond, showing 
him the official demand. 

"What time can you give me? I 
shall be able to pay you," said Cole- 
man. 

"Why, Mr. Coleman — as to time, 
though I am sure the money is safe, 
and I am confident you would not allow 
me to suffer for my civility to you — ^but 
as to {lime, my employers have got hold 
of you now, and we really can not put 
it off." 

"Two days," said Coleman. "Is 
that too much to aek.^" 

eagerly •, Toia AofiiaL dci^^wa. X^^^gfia. n^ 
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shine and glow. Coleman paused for 
a moment, and took a torn up and 
down the room ; then he quietly con- 
fronted his visitor. 

'^ You must know, Mr. Drummond, I 
have other creditors besides you : those 
rumors are quite correct, and originate 
from myself. Now government must 
be served first : we must give the lion 
its pick before the jackab can come 
upon me. Here is my furniture at your 
service — ^it will more than cover this 
debt: send an a^ent of yours here to- 
morrow, and have a couple of vans at 
the door by seven o'clock, and the same 
for three or four mornings, till you have 

gutted the house. I wish the work to 
e done early, to avoid any unpleasant 
observation. Have it sold at * * * 
Auction Booms under your own eye."- 
Mr. Drummond held out his hand 
with a look of great and hearty relief 
acceding to the proposal forthwith. 
From this moment he opened his heart 
and put his hobby through all its paces, 
telling of his concerts, and setting forth 
his influence with lessees. Moreover, 
he oflered Mr. Coleman a couple of 
dress tickets to the Haymarket, which 
inopportune attention was civUly de- 
clined. Further, he partook of a hearty 
lunch, which was a most favorable sign. 
Mr. Drummond was a Collector of 
Duties from Somerset House when that 
vexatious tax upon advertisements ex- 
isted, and an exceedingly easy, obliging 
official he was. I can not say that he 
was open to bribes, but he found a cer- 
tain influence and substantial advan- 
tage arising from his situation which he 
was wise enough to enjoy. Opportunely 
enough, so as to turn these advantages 
to account, Mr. Drummond was a mu- 
sical connoisseur in a small way, a man 
of taste and speculative talents. He 
had ample range of gratuitous adver- 
tisement in all but the leading periodic- 
als, and he used to hire a room, adver- 
tise to the welkin, and ofler the public 
a very tolerable concert in grandilo- 

Sient terms. He had influence with 
e lessees of several theatres, for whom 
he did mysterious good turns ; and, I 
. state it as a positive fact, their stars 
used not unfrequently to be lent out to 
shine in Mr. Drummond's little galaxy 
for a night. Whether this speculative 
babit was an Accident or a special attri- 
bate of bis tribe, in truth I can not tell. 



We used to call him in slang the '' gov- 
ernment runner," and had the mi^or- 
tune of his acquaintance in that antedi- 
luvian literary period seven years ago. 
It is an animal now passed away — ex- 
tinct as the Pterodactyl. I dare say 
he may be found somewhere in a glass 
case, or suspended in spirits of wine. 
Inquire after him from the editor of any 
substantial journal, and he will plead 
complete ignorance of his existence at 
any time. " We always paid our du- I 
ties quarterly," he will say, " and heard \ 
no more about it. But a poor stmjf- I 
gling journal, keeping its laboring chin I 
over water, and like the pig cutting its 
own throat as it swims, mSkes many a 
queer acquaintance in the course of its 
suflbcation — ^visitors which only appear 
at the last moments hovering over the 
dying like carrion crows." 

'mien his visitor was gone Coleman 
went up to his wife to prepare her for' 
the progress of events. She was sit- 
ting in the drawing-room with her 
child, a pretty boy of about seven years 
old, and she no sooner looked on her 
husband than she rose in some uneasi* 
ness — ^he seemed so worn and wearied; 
but yet they met with smiles. Care 
was never borne with a tranquiller 
grace and seeming than by these two 
m their daily life. 

"Well, Nellie, that dream of yours 
is coming out ; here we are on the top 
of Ludgate Hill. I only hope we'fl 
soon have a glinmse of Somersetshire." 

He then told ner all that had taken 
place, and the immculate necessity for 
selling the furniture. 

"Well," she said, "it must hare 
gone in a few weeks— why not go to- 
morrow ?" 

He commiserated with her half jestp 
ingly, half sadly, upon the bres^-np' 
of her pretty little drawing-room, ibe 
satin-wood table, the crimson damask 
lounges and sofas, the set of chairs glkh 
tening with mother-of-pearl, the chetf- 
table inlaid with choice woods, the 
beautiful cottage piano irradiate witb 
crimson silk, and all the rest of it— ft 
mistress's pride, the evidence of her 
taste and refining presence. Alas I ft 
woman is very fond of her upholstery, 
and I suppose poor Nell loved it like 
other ladies ; but she gave no sign of 
regret. Sbe Ut «ll ^o in the way of 
buBinefia m\\\oxx\> ^ f^^. ^^ qv\^ ^xia^ 
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said a little plaintively, as if for an in- 
stant she forgot her se^-restraint, 

"Johnnie was bom here — dear, dear, 
I have such pleasant associations with 
the house." 

She had lost two younger children 
by water on the brain, but they had 
died in Brighton ; all had gone smooth- 
ly with her in Homsey House. 

They marked with chalk those neces- 
sary articles which they should keep. 
The plate ren^ained to them, bein^ 
Eleanor's in her own right, and speci- 
fied in the schedule to uie settlement. 
They kept the necessary bedding, and 
a few plain chairs and tables, a couple 
of presses, etc. Little Johnnie followed 
them wonderinffl^r through the house, 
and watched their proceedings with 
some vague suspicion of their meaning, 
for he wanted his father. to put the 
chalk cross upon his piebald rockmg- 
horse whieh. stood in the hall, but he 
passed it by. 

Of course it was necessary to call up 
the servants and give them their dis- 
charges. Eleanor managed this deli- 
cate matter ^aciously and sldllfully. 
They were aS very fond, of her, and 
respectfully surmised all that she shrunk 
from confessing, namely, that her hus- 
band was broken, and could no longer 
afford to retain them. They were all 
paid a month's wages in advance, and 
obtained first-class discharges — advan- 
tages to which servants are alive, and 
they showed their gratitude. Butler, 
housemaid, groom, and cook, regardless 
of pride, mm^led their functions and 
lost their distinction in one common 
zeal to assist their master and mistress 
in their emergency. They unscrewed 
beds, tied chairs into bristling clusters, 
lifted down heavy furniture, and piled 
all that was to be removed ready to 
hand in the hall and lower rooms. 
Daring the next three days that re- 
moval quietly and almost secretly took 
idace, leaving the house a shell. Then 
die servants departed with professions 
of affection and gratitude, and, haply, 
with much more definite and comfort- 
able prospects before them than either 
kind master or mistress. 

When tidings reached the creditors 
of this spiriting away of property, 
vroth, I wot, was Trestle, dismayed 
W9s\ittleSoBme8,fngbteDed were every 
000; tbey all rose m a body like au 



angry swarm of bees, and consulted 
what was best to be done in the emerg- 
ency. Old Trestle cracked the nut for 
them; he instantly served Coleman 
with a writ. 

" Now, Nellie," said Coleman, a few 
hours after this little event, "you have 
dismissed all the servants, and I am go- 
ing to dismiss my wife and child — that 
is just retribution. You and Johnnie 
must go to Taunton to your sister for 
a while, and she will be very glad to 
haveyou." 

" You must not send me away from 
you at such a time. Will," she said, sur- 
prised. 

He explained to her that he should 
be from home from morning till night 
for a week or so, and that it would be 
well, for both their sakes, that she and 
the child should be in comfortable quar- 
ters. 

" But I am not so unselfish as you 
think, Nellie. When I begin to get 
yellow under the cheek-bones, and mid 
myself growing grim about the mouth, 
rU send for my little woman to cheer 
me up and rub some fairy ointment on 
my eyes. You never fear, Nell, you'll 
be back in good time." 

She opposed him no farther, but gave 
a cheerful assent to his arrangement ; 
and, as proof of the highest state of 
good discipline, she made such energetic 
preparations, that she was ready the 
next day to take her sister by surprise. 
This was not the last eventful time 
when she had to do the same, and no 
doubt it is a very convenient matter to 
have a married sister in the country 
whose house may be a place of shelter 
when the wind blows keen at home. 

When Eleanor and the child were 
out of the way,>Coleman applied him- 
self to sell his paper. He had an effi- 
cient deputy, to whom he intrusted its 
daily issue while he was away endeav- 
oring to effect a sale by cautious private 
negotiation and anonymous advertise- 
ment. He was not without bidders, 
for the paper was really beginning to 
pay, and might become a good thing 
yet; but these bidders knew his des- 
perate circumstances, and were very • 
coquettish, obstinately striving to beat 
him down. They pursued this little 
game bo long, \)ci«^i V^ ^^J^ y^^'^'soJ^K^ 
obliged to BUB^euQi \Xx^ ^'a^a ^sA Vi^ 
I to himself. 
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The eight days had expired after the 
writ, and he had let judgment go by 
default, having no defense to the action, 
and willing to save all unneoessary ex- 
pense. Moreover, he had taken a reso- 
lution, for the following strong reasons, 
not to surrender his person. In the 
first place, he found time was needed to 
sell his paper to advantage; ho saw 
no reason why he should undergo the 
scandal and exposure by arrest, when 
in a month or thereabouts he might 
hold enough money to offer a fair divi- 
dend, and, if necessary, pass the courts 
with credit. 

When the hurry and occupation o! 
business began to fail, and when he was 
obliged to think of a quiet home resi- 
dence for a time, when his cheek was 
growing sallow and his voice harsh, and 
the mouth-comers grim with loneliness, 
he wrote for his wife, and she needed 
no second invitation. 

She arrived late one evening sun- 
burnt from the country, but fresh and 
healthy, with a superb bouquet of hot- 
house flowers, and a basket of fruit and 
a hamper of vegetables, all which she 
saw safely landed in the empty hall. 

"Presents for Lady. Penhurst — all 
these. Will," she said, laughing. 

Now mj reader could make nothing 
of this saying, or even guess its depth 
or subtlety, without an mterpreter. I 
am not aware that Coleman or his wife 
ever knew a peeress in all their lives ; 
but Lady Penhurst was a grim old 
dowager who had a pet poodle, and 
who gave Eleanor rather a fright, the 
said Kleanor's little phaeton having 
driven over the dowager's poodle's fore 
leg. There were threats or a summons, 
and prosecution, and what not from the 
incensed dowager, till you could have 
put poor Nellie m a nutshell from alarm, 
and it was henceforth a mild joke of 
Coleman's whenever his wife was too 
long absent on a visit to her sister's 
and he was getting lonely," Come home 
as soon as you can ; Lady Penhurst is 
pining for you;" or "Lady Penhurst 
can't think what is keeping you ;" or 
" Start at once ; Lady Penhurst is tor- 
menting me out of my life with affec- 
tionate billets about jrou every day." 
In this very letter which whistled her 
to his side so promptly, he informed 
W that " Lady Penhurst was confined 
k> her room, and was about to have des- 



perate recourse to colchicnm and gont 
mixture for consolation if Eleanor did 
not immediately join her ;" and Eleanor 
was up by the next train. It was t 
very mild joke, but a very loving one^ 
I can assure you. 

That night he explained 'to her tlie 
exact position of things, and the meas- 
ure of risk which threatened him. Hm 
communication, perhaps, was one well 
calculated to shake a woman's nervei; 
but when she understood him she made 
no fuss, though it must be confessed 
the ugly word arrest was somewhat a 
bogie to her ear, and made her sttft, 
and her pretty hand tremble in hit. 
When, however, he proceeded to tell 
her that, on due consideration of Us 
duty to himself and his creditors, be 
thought the right course was to resist 
an arrest at present by prudently keep- 
ing the house for a week or so, she 
most emphatically agreed* with him j 
without a glance at the moral bearing ^ 
of the question. 

" You are going to be a second Jane 
of Flanders, and stand a siege in this 
our castle of Hennebonne," said be^ 
gayly. " We shall make a little sortie 
every evening after sunset^ walks by 
moonlight, starlight, and no light. At 
that hour we outlaws are privileged 
from arrest. But on Sunday morning 
wo shall make a gallant sally and be 
out all day, ribands flying and flowen 
in our button-holes." 

"Dear me," said Eleanor, with a be- 
wildered smile. "How shaJl we num- 
age about visitors?" 

"We shall cut oflFour commumcfr 
tions with them, Nell, by screwing off 
the knocker and breaking the bell-wire; 
bailifiTs and morning visitors are ene- 
mies all the same." 

"What will people say?" smiled 
Eleanor, still bewildered. 

" Why, the gentlemen will say yon 
have murderea me, and the ladies will 
sit in banco and say I have murdered 
you," said Coleman, smiling still, till be 
saw the mustering distress of her looki} 
and then he spoke seriously. 

" Nellie, mind this. Not all the gos- 
sip of all the old women in town and 
dty raised against us could so much aa 
wither that flower in your breast. If 
they could make wax effigies of us, and 
stick pins in us b^ proxy, it would be 
very serious," he said, slipping into play- 
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fblness again ; ^' and if We feel the slight- 
est sensation of inyisible pins and nee- 
dles, why, we shall surrender and lay 
before them a fall account of our afiairs. 
Till then we won't torture ourselves 
with imagining what we neither see, 
hear, nor feel. Foolish rumors quickly 
find their level, Nellie, and in our case 
it won't be verydifficult to arive at the 
sober truth. While there's novelty in 
making me out a knave, people will do 
it, and when they're tired of tnat they'll 
&id it fresher and more clever to make 
me out an ill-used honest man." 

" It may be just as well," Will, said 
she} with a forced smile, ^' to give up 
all our acquaintance, for it must come 
to it at last, and we shall have the pain 
over us at once if we give them up 
now.** 

** Don't trouble yourself, Nell, about 

S'ving them up— that is their business : 
ey will give us up, and make no cere- 
mony about it." 

** When we come to think of it," said 
Eleanor, still forcing good cheer, ''how 
few acquaintance we care to lose. By- 
and-rby, Will, we may have to face a 
more serious matter hand in hand, and 
I seem to feel — don't you ? — that this 
fidse position will exhaust people's hor- 
xor b^ore they hear of somethmgelse." 

"Ay, ay," said Coleman. "You've 
often seen a retreating wave break the 
big wave coming on by its back swing; 
bat my poor Nellie, though," he said, 
curessingly smoothing her hair — " my 
poor, poor Nellie, won't the pretty roses 
die out of her cheeks shut up here all 
day long ? Mind you this, wifey — as 
to this disgrace, it can never touch you; 
lU the people will pity you." 

" They sna'n't wrong me of my flhare 
b the disgrace. Will." 

"Well said, Nellie," he replied, quiet- 
ly; « well said, well said ; I knew your 
mettle well." 

Eleanor could see that there was no 
time to be lost in taking the necessary 
Steps to make their volimtary imprison- 
ment as tolerable as circumstances al- 
lowed. She collected the best fumi- 
tnre that remained into the front 
drawing -room, which they selected as 
thdr sitting-room, and she pressed his 
stren^h to the task in carrying articles 
trf weight. The services of an old char- 
"iromaD she retained for the time they 
irere likely to remain in Homsey Boad 



— a querulous old dame was this, who 
lived in a big bonnet like a snail in its 
shell. Coleman had christened her Tar- 
tar, and she answered to the name snap- 
pishly enough. Now Eleanor had se- 
lected her as the one on whom a slight 
and luxurious imprisonment would sit 
lightest of all. Old Tartar, living on a 
constant soakase of tea-leaves and ran- 
cid bread and butter, would suddenly 
find herself in a charwoman's paradise 
as queen 'of the kitchen, mistress of per- 
quisites, a fine cat to keep her company, 
and meat dinners every day. Eleanor 
felt quite a sense of benevolence in of- 
fering her the place, and Tartar suffer- 
ed herself to be hired with apparent 
content. 

All these arrangements, then, having 
been completed, one night Coleman went 
down stairs, and, opening the hall door, 
deliberately wrung off the knocker; 
then, re-entering, he locked the door and 
put the chain on it, having called up old 
Tartar to see him perform the act. The 
old woman watched him with blank 
glassy eyes as he further proceeded to 
break the bell -wire in two with the 
stroke of a ohiseL 

"Do you know the meaning of all 
this, Tartar?" he said. 

" No, I do not," said the old lady, 
blinking at him from under her peren- 
nial old bonnet, which she never took 
off while visible to mortals, and which, 
she having lost her hair, served as an 
economicsJ wig. "No, I do not." 

"It is done out of consideration to 
you, Tartar; you shall not be tfoubled 
at your time of life hobbling up and 
down all day to open the door." 

"Thank'ee, sir; Til want to go out 
myself now and then in the day, and 
rU keep the key, if you please." 

" If 1 catch you opening this door, 
Tartar, on any pretense whatsoever, I'll 
put you imder the shower-bath up stairs, 
and give you a proper drench that will 
keep you by tne kitchen bars for a 
while ; so take off your bonnet and give 
up larking at your age." 

"The idear I" said old Tartar. "Then 
I suppose I may go out of the back door 
when I please ?" 

" I'm just going down to lock the 
back door too, Tartar; if you wish 1 
shaft lock. 70\i o\i\>^«ci^\Jci'«v ^K>Gfe^iK>^ 
pine coe% to me «ci^^T%.Q»^^\svKa?. 
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grumbling crone, from whose suppresE- 
ed indignation escaped many littli^ ejac- 
ulations, such as " Lor, I like this," and 
"Here's treatment for a decent body — 
the idear !" 

" Now, then, Tartar," said Coleman 
good-humoredly, "I dare say you know 
when you are comfortable; but, if you 
have any objection to remain with us^ 
there's the back door open, and you 
may go home." 

The old woman looked around her i 
she beheld upon the dresser - shelf tlie 
white crocks of dripping; she survey- 
ed the comfortable kitchen range, her 
little black teapot established on the 
hob ; a fine piece of bacon appropriated 
to her use hung up on a ceiling hook ; 
there was a fascinating mess upon the 
fire, upon which her hungry old heart 
was set; there was a snug glimpse of 
cook's bed from the room off the kitch- 
en in which she was to sleep^ — she could 
not tear herself away. 

" Lor, you take one very short, sir ; 
I'd be sorry to leave your dear lady in 
her trouble ; and, though it's not what 
I'm used to — " 

" In short, Tartar, you'll stay/' He 
locked the back door and put the key 
in his pocket. " I think you're right ; 
every night I let you out for uu hour 
to discuss with your friends the affairs 
of myself and your mistress." 

"Lor, for shame on yourself, Mr, 
Coleman — I'm not that sort." 

" And," said Coleman, " for fear you 
should puzzle your old head so as to 
injure your health, I shall tell you why 
I lock up the house. I am under heavy 
debts, Tartar, and liable to be arrested 
by a bailiff and sent to prison. Now 
you know what to tell old Nan, an cl Mrs. 
Broome, and the rest of them.'' So say- 
ing he departed, but the old dame fell 
to a sudden quaking at his words, and 
she shQok the back door willi palsied 
vehemence, after which demonstration 
she sat down by the kitchen fire, and 
many times shook her old bonnet at 
the red coals. Here she was locked 
up, in a conspiracy against the laws of 
the land — an old wife of seventy pitted 
against the bum bailiff: she let her 
mess boil over on the fire amid lier re- 
Sections. Coleman and his wife sat in 
the front drawing-room^ whicli was iiow 
bare boards, like a pictureless frnmc", 
^Jopi-ettyKiddermiDSterwas rolled up 



and gone, nnd yet the place was not 
without sonic rough comfort : there 
was the bedroom table in the middle 
of the room, and there were two hall 
chairs, doubtless enough for two people, 
and there was a small work-table for 
Eleanor j on the chimney-piece was the 
large hot-house bouquet Mrs, Cokman 
had brought from the country, magnifi- 
cent camellias and geraniums; upon the 
mantle-piece, also, were two conspicu- 
ous objects which Coleman placed there, 
with which to conduct the siege — terri- 
ble weapons of offense adapted several- 
ly to himself and his wife — Eleanor's 
medicine-chest to wit, and beside Jt a 
villainous old blunderbuss which he had 
picked up in an auction lot; its lock 
was gone, and its barrel was buret two 
inches at the muzKle. 

The weather was still bright and hot, 
so all the windows were thrown up, 
and the fragrance of the mignonette in 
the boxes entered on the gentle pants 
of ai r. From with out, th e hou b e 1 ookcd 
as habitable as before j the Venetian 
blinds were visible, and the dehcate 
white niuslin behind tlK^m; the Ban 
shone bravely on the window-glass, and 
the mignonette bonces trimly frilled the 
sill with verdure; the red brick walls 
glowed through the jessamine, and tbe 
thin blue smoke from the kitchen chim- 
uey climbed into the still blue air 
straight as a palm-tree. But within— 
the Iiousc "wm a mere shell, an English 
homestead in a state of out! a wry: tlierfl^ 
went unborn dike echoes through tlie 
house when one walked or talked in tbo 
rooms ; and those rooms, did they not 
seem larger, more vaulty than be fore f 
There was a 111 el ess tranquillity throu|li 
them ; they were emptied of associa- 
tions; they looked as if a child had 
never played through them for yearSi 
The suuf^hine fell in upon naked boardfli 
and in that etern sunshine trembled tbe 
shadows of the mignonette, as Jii fear* 
The domestic cat, but the other day a 
fawning pet, went suddenly wild, not 
recogniKing the bare walls as her home] 
she darted up the chimney when brought 
into the room, and lay there hiding in ,^ 
the flue till tamed by hunger. " 

Singularly incoug;ruous to tlje pto 
were the two iuhabitante who satin 
the drawing-room, silent and bu^y all ^ 
, iAay . Oo\cm^\\ \\^i\ \iVov\^\\\. l\va booki 
\ from iW offi<:^.jSL\\i\\^ v^^t;^ os^i ^13*1 ij 
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from morning to evening. Sometimes, 
leaden-eyed with headache, always yel- 
low with Overwork and care, murmur- 
ing up the weary monotonous files of 
figures, the money table in all its varie- 
ties commingled with the names of men. 
Ranged before him on the table lay the 
cash-book, the day-book, and the ledger, 
and still he bent from one to the other, 
comparing, writing up, unraveling the 
tangles ofhis clerks. Save for the pres- 
ence of his pretty companion, you could 
have fancied him an exhausted auction- 
eer, totting up the catalogue of ruin his 
hammer had worked in that deserted 
home. 

Eldtoor generally sat by the open 
window, a summer form akin to the 
sunshine, and flowers, and butterflies 
without. She was always so prettily 
dressed, winter or summer — a dainty 
sprig muslin, as fresh and crisp as May 
blossoms or meadow-sweet ; little mar- 
ble-white wristbands and collar, and a 
white carnation or two fastened on her 
breast by a little silver brooch. Her 
rich black hair, rooted low on the fore- 
head, swept back to her ears without a 
wave, and formed a placid frame to the 
face, so calm, and young, and matronly, 
with the lights and shadows of compas- 
sion flitting over it. What a home was 
this to poor Eleanor, in this strange 
time — all she had to conceal, all she had 
to counterfeit 1 

She had to conceal her nervousness. 
She would glance up the street and 
down the street, fearing lest she might 
Bee the tipstaff skulking in every arch, 
peering round every street corner^ For 
a time she was in a high-strung excite- 
nient, which kept every sense secretly 
on the alert ; but this fear lessened as 
she became accustomed to the situation, 
even as women grow brave in a be- 
sieged city, and can stand* upon the 
'WsSIb at last. She had to conceal her 
Weariness of spirit at the inordinate 
length of these days, so bright, and hot, 
Mid silent. Both of them were very 
patient, but she had most to bear. Her 
domestic duties had grown almost a 
sinecure. Where was her shopping, 
ler visitmg, her household cares for 
iheir daily meals ? She used to write 
K) many letters, and in an unambitious 
^ay she was accounted by her friends 
^ be a delightful correspondent ; but 
^oWfjntbe awkward state of their af- 
B 



fairs, she shrank from communicating 
with any of their friends, not knowing 
what to tell them. There was a per- 
fect dearth of domestic news: no record 
of Johnnie's health, or ailings, or wise 
sayings ; no news about her acquaint- 
ance, for here she was cut off from them 
as if the house were plague - struck ; 
there were no prospects, no plans to be 
discussed, and what she might have 
told them were best left in the dark till 
it could be hidden no longer. She sat 
by the window darning, sewing, or 
working some small piece of crochet, 
or, when tired of these, with her folded 
hands in her lap watching her husband's 
restless toil, and listening to the busy 
scratch of his pen, till at intervals she 
heard the sigtf of weariness escape from 
him, and then she spoke to keep up his 
heart and her own. What she said was 
so homely I shame to set it down here, 
but I wish I could send a waft of her 
voice across the pa^e : it was no ideal 
tone ; it would be simply laughable to 
compare it to flutes, or lutes, or rivulets 
— musical is not quite the epithet which 
applies to it. Something in it bordered 
on the querulous key, but it was not 
querulous. You sometimes may catch 
the tone in the deep Somersetshire ac- 
cent, never on the squeaking cockney 
lungs ; for it was a low, playful, remon- 
strative, genuine voice, that could coax 
and banter, and, you fancied, could 
mourn. 

During the first two or three days 
Eleanor was occasionally routed from 
her seat at the window by the arrival 
of visitors. A carriage, or a brougham, 
or ladies afoot would stop at the gate, 
whereupon Eleanor would jump up in 
some confusion, and retreat out of sight 
w^ith a rustle of muslin, whispering who 
it was to her husband. How the visit- 
ors stared up at the window, and won- 
dered and stared again ; how liveried 
servants gaped when, approaching to 
knock, they found no knocker, and 
pulled a broken bell ; what they all said 
and conjectured till they drove or 
walked away, Eleanor, with a beating 
heart and a tingling blush, never waited 
to observe. She was not indifferent 
to the tongues of the world, but she 
had to conceal her pain. The sudden 
forfeiture of her 80Cval^o«i\.\a\i^^ccA\JJv 
the vague csA.wam^ ^\A<53cLTKs«^\»\^^^^ 
struck liex V\t\i ^om^ Q:\^\sv!jw^^\i.^v^^ 
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stanfling her liusband's pliilosopl ileal 
views: she would not have beeii a 
woman otherwise. 

There was Mrs. Delapoole, bo patron- 
ixing and critical, talking witli such 
gentle kindness, while her eyes wan- 
dered in cold critieisin over Eleaoor*s 
dress and round her room — what would 
the queenl y M rs. Delapoo 1 e h ay ? There 
were the iDrojipcrs, a nieo kind family 
— why, they'll think we are robbed and 
murdered, thought Eleanor; I doubt 
they'll be content to go away. And 
there's simple old Mr^. Bell, she'll think 
Will is a sort of highwayman, cooping 
himself up from the law. And dear, 
oh dearl there's the judge and his 
young wife whom we were beginning 
to like bo mucli — tbcy'lF never look at 
US again. Well, let them all go, fur 
Wiir's sake. 

Soon, however, they w*&r6 troubled 
no in ore with visitors, and the outside 
of the liousc began to look desolate 
enough to tell the tale. The garden 
around it liad Avithcred up in the heal; 
the flagger leaves of the pinks lay brown 
and ripped on the bed ; the earth w^as 
gaping atid crumbling ; the leprous 
toads had climbed nj) i'rom the little 
bordering drain to bask u]>on their 
wrinkled bellies, mi disturbed by pass- 
ing foot. Eleanor forgot lier acquaint- 
ance in other thoughts: she used to 
catch herself listening for sounds from 
tlie nursery — lier little boy's laugh, or 
the joyous drumming of his little f(?et. 
No; the nursery w^as death-still, wliilc 
children would play on the road below j 
laughing and shouting cheerily, twit- 
thig lier, as it were, with the aljsence 
of her own cliild. How she misled her 
child during the hour before breiikfast, 
when she used to drei^s him ! How 
she longed for him at her knee at the 
hour she used to teach Iiim his two-syl- 
1 ab le read ingle sso n s ! Sh e h ad n obo d y 
to talk to llirough the long day, and 
all this depression stole over her by de- 
grees. 

Each afternoon she grew checrftil 
again during the evening meal with her 
husband, which was cof>ked by herself; 
and her heart grew light again at night 
when they took their long cool stroll 
down the rofub It was a delicious 
do wy hour, nm\ they walked right on 
toward the dtrnd snnfjet, where lay the 
^on^ blua clouds fast asleep. 



At this hour, too, they did wliat 
shopping was required, and catered for 
the succeeding day, knocking at the 
private doors of the shopkeepers with 
whom they dealt 

All throughout their confinement tlii& 
wonderful sunny weatiier lasted with 
scarcely a cloud, till toward the end of 
the second week, on a sultry Saturday, 
there was a change ; there earns a 
thmider-storm to clear the ain Dm- 
iug the heaviest peals Coleman laid 
aside his task lest his wife might he 
aharmed, and he walked up and down 
with her, his handkerchief over her face^ 
that slie might not see the spangles of 
lightning which seemed in the' very 
room with them. 

On that night, too, they walked 
through the refreshed country, "^ind 
watched the distant flashes dancing, 
and listened to the thunder like a far 
lion on tlieir scent. 

Upon the Sunday following, the long 
imprisoned pair w^alked forth in fuU 
dayliglit to clturch, as free as their 
neighbors. They were not much no- 
ticed in tlie stream of people either 
coming or going, but some of their 
visiting friends did see them, and hy 
their manner seemed to have formed 
their own conclusion. The ladies cut 
Mr. Coleman dead, and bow^d marked' 
ly to Eleanor ; but she, oljserving the 
distinction, turned her eyes away with 
quiet indignation. She feared them no 
more. 

An nncxpectcd and half comical 
source of annoyance opened U]>on Elea- 
nor during her yieriod of impriKonmenti 
which we must not omit. The old 
eljarwoman, Tartar, whtmi Eleanor h»d 
relied npon aB least likely to dve 
trouble, began to mutiny. She nid 
taken some crotchety notion that she 
would be rendered liable to arrest and 
condign punishment by this defiance of 
the laws of the land. IJer alarm reached 
a climax, having observed one daytb*J 
old bhmderbtiss upon the chimney -pifi*tl 
while dusting the room. That after- T 
noon, while her master was in tlie thick J 
of his work, and Eleanor at her vig" 



by the window^ the door was soitlj 
pushed open, and the puckered olo 
crone peeped in and beckoned hefl 
young mistress out of the room. Elel-l 
nor eamc to \\ct: Kud brought her int**! 
I the bacV dvtimiv^-to^m^^wY^^TK^^^' 
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she came to make some inquiry about 
dinner. 

" Well, Mrs. Cann, what do you 
want ?" she inquired. 

"I beg your pardon, ma'am, but I 
don't by no means understand the go- 
ings on in this 'ere house. I don't intend 
no disrespect, ma'am, but a poor lone 
body like me, as buried the last belong- 
ing to me twenty year ago, must mind 
not to get into other folks' trouble." 

" Why, what trouble could you get 
into, Mrs. Cann?" asked Eleanor. 

** Lor, ma'am, I han't lost my mem- 
ory yet. There was Mr. Smith who 
shot the policeman, ma'am — bless your 
heart ! he shut himself up just like the 
master here, with guns, and bagginets, 
and the like. Why, Lor love you, 
ma'am! the military and police came 
up to the door one night, and twisted 
it oflf its hinges wi' a crowbar, and up 
they ran to his room, and pulled him 
out from under the mattress wi' a pis- 
tol in both his hands, and knocked him 
on the head fearful. I wouldn't mind 
that, ma'am, but they handcuffed the 
whole house down to the little girl as 
cleaned the boots, they all being adders 
and betters in that 'ere murder." 

" Oh, nonsense, you silly creature ! 
Mr. Coleman has done no crime." 

"I don't know that, ma'am — oh ! I 
don't know that — a poor lone widder 
mast be heedful. I don't know what 
he has done, and don't want to." 

"Tou can leave us if you wish, Mrs. 
Cann, but you've taken a very silly no- 
tion. Tou see that your master and 
I go out every evening, and we shall 
go to Church on Sunday. Don't you 
Know we would not go out if we were 
a&aid of soldiers and police ?" 

" Bless you, ma'am ! I don't know 
what a body dare. Why do you keep 
your door locked up and chained all 
day if you ain't been and done some 
fdony? and what have you that 'ere 
orful blunderbussh upon the chimney- 
piece ?" 

"The blunderbuss— oh! that's what 
hag frightened you," laughed Eleanor. 
*'Why, it's an old broken thing that 
couldn't go off; come in and see it for 
yourself. Mr. Coleman brought it down 
oere in jest, because it would fetch noth- 
ing at the auction." 

She led the old wgman into the front 
room, laughing. 



" Will," she said, " here is old Mrs. 
Cann; she wants you to set her mind 
at rest. The poor woman thinks you 
have committed some dreadful crime, 
and that you are going to murder the 
police with that blunderbuss." 

Coleman looked round at the old 
woman and bade her " good-morning" 
with mock gravity. 

" For the sake of this dear lady, sir," 
said Mrs. Cann, '' I'd be unwilling to 
leave you. I don't know what you 
have done, sir, but I ask you with all 
respect," she continued, looking dole- 
fully at the weapon, " not to let a poor 
helpless old creetur like me be 'sponsi- 
ble for such a crime as you knows on, 
and I don't ask nothin'." 

" You have nothing to say to what I 
have done, Tartar, but I have no objec- 
tion to confess to you that I keep that 
blunderbuss there in case any one dares 
to unlock the house door without my 
license. I'll discharge it nght into that 
big bonnet of yours, Tartar — ay, as ^ 
readily as I'd smoke a wasp's nest — ^if I 
ever catch you meddling with the keys." 

"Oh, my^heavensl" muttered the 
crone, clasping her hands. 

" Never mind him, Mrs. Cann, he's 
only laughing at you. Will, she be- 
lieves you, and the foolish woman will 
leave us. Tell her you were only in 
jest." 

Poor Mrs. Cann was in such an agu- 
ish state of consternation that the pro- 
cess of comfort and reassurance was 
very slow and by no means effectual. 
Coleman had to point out to her the 
masses of cold damp rust on the barrel 
of the gun, and promised to have it lock- 
ed up out of sight ; and finally Eleanor 
promised her that in a week or so the 
house should be thrown open to the 
public, and that she should be left to 
take charge of the place until it was 
set again. After which solace she took 
the old woman down stairs, and lefb her 
over a good cup of tea. 

When she rejoined her husband he 
was standing dolefully by the chimney- 
piece. 

"Nell, my poor Nell!" he said, "I 
wish it was this day six months, and all 
our sea of troubles behind us." 

" I suppose "jou'"^^ ciorav^ \i^ S^^ai^* ^i»^ 
place m tlie \>oo\a,^'i^;^ ^^ ^«i.^%^ 
. ing to t\io mtL^LO^ wAXswftSsasg, w« 
1 the m\giiOiiek\Xe« 
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wiudow a flows^r-man in light fustian 
coat, brown gaiters, and broud country 
bat, bis arms pregnant with tiv'o mag- 
nificent fuel 1 si lis in large pot?^ all tbci 
red bells quivering; he looked up at 
her seductively as be displayed his goods 
— such a beaming rustic look — such 
rosy chefks and laughing blue eyo! 
The tb ought was instantly begotten in 
her heart, What a surprise and pleasure 
it would be to Will if she bought these 
beauties for bizul She looked up the 
street and down llie street to see if all 
tbe coqst was clear, but there "was not 
a soul in sight save some children at 
play; so she nodded to tbe man ap- 
provingly, aud, nsing, she laid her work 
quietly aside. She crossed the room 
softly and opened the door- 

* ■ Well, Nellie," said her husband, 
** where are yon going, dear ?" 

^Tll be back in a moment — dinner 
must be near ready now," she said, 
era ploying an innocent prevarieatloa 
that her gift might not lose its grace* 

He turned to his ledger again j and 
she ran down stairs, crossed the hall 
quickly, unchained and unlocked tlie 
door^ which she opened cautiously. 
Tliere stood the jolly cowntryman, with 
his two arms full of perfume andbeaaty, 

" Come in," she said* '^ How beauU- 
fu! ! What do you ask for the pair?" 

** Tbey are not for sale, ma'am," said 
the worthy man, stepping genially in 
and laying the two flowerpots on the 
rug ; 'Hhey are not for eale^ ma'am ; hut 
you can admire the posies and bare > 
smell, while I do a little business wiA 
Mr, Coleman up stairs," . 

He passed her actively, and went up 
stairs with the footfall of a cat. 

"Oh, come backl" cried poor Elea- 
nor, "come back! where are you go* 
ing? what have I done?" * 

He turned on the first flight, and 
bowed to her with mock courtesy, and 
pantomimed to ber with his hand on his* 
heart that he was obliged. 

"Will," she cried, when she had re- 
covered herself, following the man in 
great agitation, " take care, take carp»' 
But, before she could make berscn 
beard, the bailiff'^for so be was— hail 
walked gently behind Coleman's ehait' 
as be sat lost over bis figures, ani '^ 
, loweVLm^ \\m\ 0T\ the shoulder li^htiVj ^ 



" Ay, I'm beginning to founder at it, 
Nell." 

" Don't spare me, Will," she mur- 
mured, bending over the flowers. 

There was a few moments' silence, 
and then she said with energy, turning 
round toward him, " Whatevtu* comes 
of it, Will, you must not be sacrificed." 

"I don't know what's to be done, 
love. What would I give if we were 
just starting for my mother's — yon, and 
sonny, and I — with all this sad work 
done and over !" 

It was just the moment of despond- 
ency when the strongest will gives way ; 
and she came quietly over to liis side 
with a sprig or two of mignonette, 
making no fuss, and placed the flowers 
in his button-hole. 

"Never mind, Will," she smiled. 
" We never had much care to bear to* 
gether before; but I'll carry half of it, 
and you'll carry half: I'd carry the 
whole if I could," she whispered, with 
a kiss. 

•From this hour she sought to please 
him and divert him by little attentions, 
and she made cheerful talk for him, 
encouraging his homespun drollery. 
While on their night walks, she always 
gathered ferns and wild flowers to 
freshen up the stale bouquet on tbe 
chimney-piece, he was so fond of a bit 
of green about him. She made merry 
of their isolation and the fri etuis fallen 
away, lest he might think she deplored 
their loss ; but he didn't quite trust ber 
in this. 

" Why, I remember the time," he said, 
" when it took a convoy of six gentle- 
men to see my wife to the railway sta* 
tion at Taunton ; and there's none to 
love and honor her now but an old 
bankrupt in his shirt-sleeves." 

Coleman's work was feverish, aud he 
sat at it without his coat. 

One pleasant day, when the fleecy 
clouds had come at last, he had nearly 
completed his w^ork ; his back was less 
bent and his brow less creased over it, 
while Eleanor sat at the window plan- 
ning how she might gratify him in t]>c 
evening, and wishing that she could 
pay a visit to Covent Garden to buy 
him a fresh bouquet, when some kind 
/k/rjr heard ber prayer. 

She was at the sentimental occupa- ^ ^ , 

ion of darning a heel on one of hia\to\4\v\m\ia'w^a^^^Til^^, ¥ 

^sc, when there swam right under tbe^ Co\ema,TL&^i:uiQ^WVL?i^%ti^^xA^^^^ \ 
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to his position just as his wife entered. 
He looked at her poor linen-white cheek, 
and from that to the rosy cheek of the 
triumphant bailiff, and he burst into a 
good-humored laugh. 

" Come, Nellie," he said, " you've 
been imposed upon by this rascal ; you 
are not cunning enough for a bailiff yet ; 
but there's not much harm done." Then 
turning to the man, " Allow me a few 
words with this lad;^, my good fellow ; 
stand on the stairs for a few moments 
and I will join you." r 

He gave the man some money, who 
respectfully retired. 

Then most pitifully Eleanor told her 
tale amid a flood of abashed tears. " To 
think that it should have happened 
through me /" she sobbed ; but still her 
husband only laughed. 

"Why, Nell, it was your kindness did 
it, and I am only gratified ; you shall 
see me every day. A sponging-house 
ig a most aristocratic hotel, patronized 
by the nobility and gentry ; I can not 
be there long, for my paper will be sure 
to be sold soon, and I shall be called up 
to the courts in a week or so. Mind 
you bring one of those fuchsias to me 
to-morrow for company, and we'll chris- 
ten it Picciola." 

He bantered her till. he made her 

laugh through her tears, and then he 

made her write down the direction of 

the sponging-house, which the bailiff 

gave her^ and then, embracing her, he 

went cheerfully away under arrest. 
♦ ♦♦««♦ 

Coleman was imprisoned in a well- 
tnown sponging-house in Fleet Street, 
and, considering the nature of the place, 
not uncomfortably lodged. Eleanor was 
with him every day, and, his books be- 
ing written up now, he sat talking or 
reading, o^ strolling with her in the 
caged yard. Their inconveniences and 
privations seemed to sit lightly upon 
them. There was a disreputable arm- 
chair he had hired with other furniture, 
which used mysteriously to disappear 
for whole days, and then be replaced 
without explanation. He christened it 
the « Old Ticket of Leave." There was 
4 little fire - eaten poker, eight inches 
long, known to him by no other name 
than the "Twelve-penny Nail." The 
turnkey happened to have but oiie eye, 
and that was a p/easant, kindly one. 
ife Coleman rather Sattered him by ad- 



dressing him as Polyphemus. This im- 
prisonment, as far as surface appearance 
went, was quite a cheerful little- epi- 
sode. They read a deal and talked a 
deal, and she still directed his mind be- 
yond their gathering troubles, and away 
from their repressed apprehension, 
amusing him with tales of country folk 
she used to know, their quarrels, their 
jealousies, and their loves, for she could 
be a very diverting little gossip, this 
Nellie, when she pleased ; and while she 
sat there indirectly comforting him, the 
naked little chamber with its barred 
window grew strangely snug and home- 
ly. Coleman was not long in durance. 
When the time of his imprisonment 
amounted to an act of bankruptcy he 
applied for his release, and was called 
up to his examinations. His books 
were sent in by him to the assignees, 
and his assets placed in the hands of the 
registrar ; his creditors opposed him to 



a man. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It has been my lot to sit hour after 
hbur in that arena where the creditors 
— inversd pollice — overrule the victim's 
fate. I know and have studied very 
feelingly the bankrupt demeanor and 
the bankrupt eye when he is tied to the 
stake and well bated. Fretful work, 
my masters, are these examinations ei- 
ther to the honest man or to the knave ; 
they are the last agonies of a long term 
of torture, the peine forte et dure of 
breaking trade. That breaking up, and 
winding up, and calling up gives a look 
which I know when I meet ; I think I 
could point out a man in the streets who 
is about to go through the courts, but 
I'd swear to that man all over the world 
who had passed. Just as a doctor de- 
tects the disease breeding in the human 
frame, so I can recognize that bleak 
look — the green pike light in the eye of 
the worried rogue — ^the vigilant melan- 
choly brimming the eyes of the honest 
bankrupt. Alas ! honest bankruptcy is 
an Avernus easy of descent, but from 
which few emerge. The honest man 
knows this ; he knows his ruin has been 
accomplished not by dissipation or gam- 
bling, but by getting up earl^ ^\sa[. ^j^ 
ing to \)e3L\aX^ — ^Vj ^Tik^^'e.^ \BSi:5ia5«r^ 
ana sVeepVe^^ i^— o\^i «ig^^^\^^^^ 
wrong diTec;\ioTi,ot ^^«l\R.^ Qjs.\Xi&^ 



by some obstruction which no judg- 
ment could have foreseen. He dreams 
and drowses on hopfelessly ; thinks of 
lost chances which rogues were free to 
accept, but which his sense of right for- 
bade ; of assets the rogue would have 
concealed with perfect security, but 
which an honest conscience in business 
compelled him to surrender; and he 
feels a lack of that just approval and 
sympathy from his fellow-men which 
his uprightness demands. The metis 
conscia recti will not avail for two con- 
secutive hours without present human 
sympathy. He winces at motives mis- 
construed ; he writhes at his false posi- 
tion, which drags its length along, day 
after day; he sickens at the hopeless, 
helpless future, and the pauper old age. 
These are the thoughts which write the 
wrinkles on him, and he carries some 
of the tawny light from that wretched 
court away with him — travel he north 
or travel he south, he has it still. 

As Coleman stood in the box, he sup- 
pressed his anxiety and kept a com- 
posed front ; he kissed the book serene- 
ly when it was presented to him, and 
swore to speak the truth and the whole 
truth. 

The creditors were all present to op- 
pose him. Old Trestle, who had been 
appointed Trade Assignee, towered 
near him and looked up at him from 
time to time. Unhappy little Soames 
stood near, and looked half sorry at the 
part he was forced to take ; he gazed at 
the insolvent still with a covert appeal, 
as if even now, could he but obtain a 
whisper in his ear, he would compound 
on any terms and withdraw his opposi- 
tion. There was Simmonds, the adver- 
tisement agent, who had been obliged 
to take up the bill, and the wound was 
smarting yet. TheVe were creditors A, 
and B, and C, whispering and hounding 
one another on — highly incensed cred- 
itors, every one. 

The registrar then read out the state- 
ment of the case, and mentioned the 
amount of assets placed in his hands — 
a mere fraction in the pound, scarce- 
ly worth talking of The outstanding 
debts of the insolvent, and the estima- 
ted value of his paper, sounded some- 
jFh/2t moj'9 imposing, but did not seem 
toiiiakemuch impression upon the com- 
mlssioncr, who observed very tartly that 
^ey were much more familiar in that 



court with such unrealized property 
figuring on neatly ruled paper than with 
substantial assets. No mistake about 
it, liis lion or was nu old vixen, and he 
cy^d the banknii^t with preconceived 
suspicion and scvcrity- 

Thcn the counsel appointed by the 
creditors stood up, and the examination 
began with an investigation as to the 
weekly expenses of the paper. The in- 
solvent was next closely questioned 
upon the sudden and surreptitious sale 
of the furniture, concerning which he 
wa« able to give clear and satisfactory 
replies, wliich were easily substantiated. 
The prey sure of bis creditors was tlie 
cause of his iaccount from Somerset 
House being so suddenly sent in, and 
when it came it was imperative: his 
books testified to the amount of that 
debt. There were then some qnestions 
put about his wife's money and plate 
which were settled upon her, and this 
matter was also satisfactorily disposed 
of. After which preliminaries the coun- 
sel proceeded to investigate somewhat 
suspicious ground. 

" How comes it, sir, that the receipts 
for advertisements in your cash-book 
bear so small a proportion to the large 
amount you have paid for advertise- 
ment duties ?" 

Bankrupt. " A large number of my 
advertisements were necessarily gratu- 
itous." 

Counsel, "Were there not a large 
number fabricated ?" 

Banhrupt, "Not fabricated — that 
would be silly and useless. Many float- 
ing advertisements were inserted in my 
paper without any form of leave." 

Counsel, " In fact, unauthorized ?" 

" Unauthorized," repeated the bank- 
rupt. 

Counsel, "How do you recondle 
such a practice with the dealings of an 
honorable man of business ?" 

Bankrupt, "The practice I consider 
to be an innocent one. It injures no- 
body. The deceit involved in it is not 
more serious than in an ordinary busi- 
ness pufi*, and all struggling periodicals 
are reduced to such shifts at first. If 
you impeach me, you impeach two 
thirds of the London press." 

Counsel. " What, sir ! do you assert 
that two thirds of the respectable Lon- 
. don press Yeso\V\,o ^\xc\i \x\04.'$>-fot their 
1 existence *^^\ 
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Bankrupt, " I talk of young period- 
icals, whioh comprise more than two 
thirds of the London press." 

Coynsd. " What is the reason, Mr. 
Coleman, that the amount appearing un- 
der the head of bad debts this year is 
30 disproportioned to that appearing 
under the same head in other years ?" 

Bankrupt, " As a matter of course, I 
was unwilling to write off the bad debts 
till the last moment ; I was naturally 
unwilling to admit the money was lost 
till it was lost." 

/ Oounsd. " Now, Mr. Coleman, while 
you so readily account for all these mi- 
nor matters with an ingenuity which I 
shall leave to his honor and the assign- 
ees to characterize, how do you explain 
the deficiency of £1500 18«. 9rf. in your 
cash-book?" 

The. bankrupt was silent; all eyes 
were turned on him. 

Counsel. " Are you prepared for the 
question, Mr. Coleman ?" 

"lam, sir." 

" Then why do you not answer ?" 

" It was a loss," said the bankrupt. 

"A loss, sir I Was it on the turf?" 

" I never bet," replied Coleman. 

"Was it by cards?" 

"No; it was a loss contingent to a 
business man." 

" Yes, sir, such business men as we 
have to deal with to-day. On your 
oath, sir, what has become of this mon- 
ey?" 

"I have lost it." 

" On your oath, have you not feath- 
ered your nest with it ?" 

"You must choose another form of 
-xpression, sir," said Coleman ; " I do 
lot understand you." 

"Come, sir," said the commissioner, 
* do you not understand the spirit and 
Ueaning of counsel's question ?" 

" I understand the insulting spirit of 
t well. He must explain nis mean- 
ng." 

" Well, then, sir, you shall have noth- 
n^ to complain of. Have you not put 
^ide this money, or a part of it, for 
Tour own use ?" 

"I have not." 

"You say you lost this money : how 
Ud you lose It?" 

"It was a gift," said Coleman, reluct- 
•titly— "I had better call it a gift." 

"A giA of your creditovB* money ? 
^iiadeedl Well, air, to shift with you 



to this new ground — ^to whom did you 
give it?" 

" To a clerk in my office," replied the 
bankrupt. 

"Oh I we are coming at it now," 
sneered counsel. 

" Now," whispered Trestle, audibly, 
" here is the stale old story for you — 
the dodge of every bankrupt Jew. 
Mark my words: when we ask him 
where is this clerk, he'll tell us he's 
across the sea." 

"Where is this clerk, sir?" asked 
counsel. 

" He is in America," said the insolv- 
ent, firmly. 

" Just so," sneered counsel. 

And that sneer was taken up, and 
went buzzing through the crowd — ^very 
audible and unspeakably insulting it 
was to either honest man or knave. 
There was nothing to catch hold of in 
the sound, nothing to refute. A man 
tied down under a tropic sun might as 
well resent the mockeries of a horde 
of apes in the branches above him. 
Honest man or knave, he must endure 
the ordeal, and it is all right, no doubt, 
that it should be so. These pages mean 
no crusade against the license of the 
bankruptcy courts; we should rather 
complain that the meshes of the net are 
so wide that many an eel-like robber 
slips through and swims away. 

"In America," repeated counsel. 
" Well, sir, this absence is timely." 

Here followed several questions to 
identify this clerk — ^his name — ^the post 
he held — when he left — ^why he left — 
and so forth ; and Coleman was so 
far able to substantiate his statement, 
through his counsel, as to show that 
some months previously his managing 
clerk had left his service suddenly and 
booked for America. 

"Now, sir," continued counsel, "pray 
what induced you to endow your man- 
aging clerk with £1500 and upward of 
your creditors' money ?" 

" The circumstances were very pecul- 
iar, and of a nature I shrink from men- 
tioning : it was an unwilling gift." 

"On your oath, Mr. Coleman, will 
not this money you have shipped off 
to America revert to yourself in some 
shape?" 

^^ IS o •, 1 Yv«ve ^«v^ OTL Q^^*-^X.^^5^\^'^ 
to me and my cte^\\.ox%^w^N^^? 
I Hia Honor. ^^^\v^X ^lo -jcyo.xa»«^^ 
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an unwilling gift, Mr. Coleman ? I have 
been listening to what seems to me a 
series of equivocations. Explain the 
words ' an unwilling gift.' " 

" He took the money, and I forgave 
• him." 

" You mean he embezzled the mon- 
ey?" 

" Well, it is a harsh word," said the 
bankrupt. 

" Yes, sir, but an adequate one," said 
the counsel, quickly : " a gift may be an 
embezzlement also : so we have unearth- 
ed your explanation at last." 

"I very ep-rnestly wish," said bank- 
rupt, " to save this young man's charac- 
ter, especially as I believe he has acted 
since then with perfect uprightness in 
his new employment, and gained the 
confidence of his employers. He made 
a confession to me, and threw himself 
on my mercy to save him from expo- 
sure, and unless my own honor is abso- 
lutely involved in the question, I must 
avoid farther explanation." 

" Were you not aware, Mr. Coleman, 
when you forgave him, as you assert, 
that you must ultimately account for 
this money on your own responsibil- 

" I considered myself solvent at the 
time, and had good and reasonable hope 
of retrieving my loss by my paper." 

Hh Honor. "You must be aware, 
sir, that your own honor and character 
is now involved in this investigation, 
and that you are placed under very 
equivocal circumstances, assuming your 
statement to be correct. Are you able 
to bring forward any written statement 
under this young man's hand to sup- 
port the charge you have made against 
him, or have you any evidence of any 
nature beyond the unsupported state- 
ment you have made to this court ?" 

" I am sorry to say, your honor, I 
have none which can be made avail- 
able." 

" I have no more questions to ask, 
your honor," said counsel, sitting down, 
and the commissioner proceeded to 
make some observations upon the in- 
solvent's conduct previous to reftising 
him his release. 

" I must say," said he, " that in many 

years' experience in this court I have 

never yet met a more reluctant witness 

in that box. He can not plead simplic- 

Jtjr or inexperieucej for no one could be 



better qualified for fencing with counsc 
and baffling assignees. His explans 
tions are without corroboration, an< 
seem to me to be thoroughly unworth; 
of credit, and wholly unsatisfactory t' 
this court and the assignees." 

The fire had been Tpng kindling ii 
Coleman's breast ; he flushed beneatl 
the lash, and at the last he spake wit) 
his tongue. 

" I said my evidence was not avail 
able here, but I have a witness to the 
truth of my statement, who, rather than 
see me suffer such a cruel and ruinous 
imputation as your honor has cast upon 
me, will appear in this court. My wife 
was present when I took the young 
man's statement." 

This unexpected announcement pro- 
duced some effect. Coleman's counsel 
came over to him, and asked hira in a 
whisper why he did not mention this in 
the instructions. " Of course you will 
call her now." But Coleman had spok- 
en in flush and heat, and already he be- 
gan to repent. " It would be very pain- 
ful for her to appear," he said ; "I am 
very sorry I mentioned her name." 

" It is imperative on you to call her 
now, Mr. Coleman," whispered his coun- 
sel, " for if you do not your creditors 
will." 

This reason was a cogent one, and 
counsel proposed to his honor to sum- 
mon Mrs. Coleman, whose evidence 
would be found entirely corroborative 
of the insolvent's explanation, having 
hitherto .been withheld out of regard to 
the lady's feelings, the circumstances 
having been special and peculiar. 

" I would wish to see my wife before 
she appears in the box," put in Cole- 
man, anxiously. 

Again the insulting sneer buzzed 
round. 

"Ay, ay," whispered Trestle, very 
audibly, " he wants to school her," 

"I have no wish to see her in pri- 
vate," said Coleman ;" the assignees 
may be present if they please, and 1 
pledge myself not to repeat my state 
ment to her : she will give her account 
quite uninfluenced, and unquestionahl} 
without collusion, for I have named hei 
unwillingly in this case." 

The proposal, having taken this form 
seemed reasonable, and was acceded to 

It being then one o'clock, the com 
missioner rose and left the court for re 
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freshment. Considerable interest had 
suddenly arisen, and not an individual '' 
of the crowd who filled the body of the 
court budged an inch from his place. 
There was a pleasing expectation of a 
great and signal scandal about to be ex- 
hibited — an exciting little drama in two 
acts, to be enacted in this lifeless old 
theatre. Here was this obstinate and 
sagacious bankrupt, taken at his word 
and about to be put to a crucial test ; 
for his renewed reluctance in the con- 
ference with his counsel did not escape 
observation — ^here he is caught and fair- 
ly driven to bay. 

There was, besides, a rare experiment 
of some general importance to be tried 
—a legal theory to be tested — a wife's 
evidence had been but lately admitted 
into civil cases. The theory so long re- 
ceived, that a Christian woman will per- 
jure herself at the beck of her husband, 
may be found, after all, to be one of 
those popular dogmas received by all 
men, till, as in the old familiar tale of 
King Charles and the fish which was to 
displace no water in a brimming tub, it 
comes to be tried at last and is found 
untrue. There are a few in this most 
matrimonial metropolis who do not ex- 
pect miracles from a wife's love while 
It lasts, whatever a wife's hate might 
eflfect, which has no peer. 

A wife's love will do much and suffer 
much, no doubt. Having a high ideal 
standard before me, I firmly believe that 
it would extend to a noble risk of life, 
and to death itsel£ My friend again 
supposes its average amount to culmi- 
nate in darning her husband's stocking 
and catering for his dinner, and calls it 
a mere graceful veneer upon conven- 
ience and necessity; but that a Chris- 
tian woman would risk her soul's salva- 
tion that her husband should not lose his 
chattel, none of us are willing to believe. 
It is certain that a wife is likely to know 
best of her husband's affairs, his actions, 
words, and intents ; it follows then that, 
if he be innocent of any charge, civil or 
criminal, she would probably be the 
prime and obvious witness toward his 
acquittal; whereas if she perjure her- 
self for his sake, a woman's perjury lets 
in the light at a hundred chinks. In 
her social circle she may be cunning, no 
doubt, and, when not sternly held to 
the point, may fib very deftly ; but the 
lens of her mind is narroWf and can not 



embrace within its field a large, liberal, 
integral lie, such as may deceive men. 

When the commissioner had return- 
ed and taken his seat, he found the as- 
signees in court, and Mrs. Coleman be- 
side her husband in attendance. When 
her name was called she was led round 
to the box and placed in it. 

" Take that book in your hand," said 
his honor, himself performing the office 
of the crier ; " swear that you will 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God. 
Kiss the book." 

Timidly, almost breathlessly, Eleanor 
kissed the book; then she looked his 
honor in the face. His honor looked 
very ugly and vixenish, and her eyelids 
sank again amid a complete and sus- 
pended silence. Her examination, aft- 
er a few less important preliminaries, 
reached this material question : 

"Were you ever present at an im- 
portant interview between Mr. Cole- 
man apd his managing clerk, Mr. Wal- 
lace?" 

" I was," she said, with a certain sub- 
dued enthusiasnj of voice. Her zeal for 
her husband was put beyond a doubt 
by the intonation of those two little 
words. 

" What was the nature of that inter- 
view ?" 

"The managing clerk in my hus- 
band's office came to make a confes- 
sion." 

Counsel echoed her answer, and in- 
quired farther the nature of that confes- 
sion. 

" He came to tell my husband that he 
had — that he had — " repeated she, fal- 
tering, as if for want of some phrase 
rather than from any reluctance. 

" Go on, ma'am — that he had what ?" 

"That a large sum of money was not 
— was not right." 

" To confess that the money was not 
right," took up counsel. " Would you 
be so good as to put it plainer ?" 

" I caution you, ma'am, that you are 
on your oath," said the commissioner, 
shrewishly. 

" He came to confess," said Eleanor, 
casting a quick, anxious look toward 
her husband, which was generally and 
demonstratively detected by the whole 
court, " he came to confess he had spent 
a large sum oixxioii^'^^^xiJ^^ xsi^^^x^is^^ 

I to lepay \t*.^^ 
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" Did he seem to you ashamed of his 
conduct ?" said the commissioner. 

"He was in great difficulties, and 
hoped to repay the money," said Elea- 
nor ; " he repented very bitterly what 
he had done." 

" I ask you, did he seem ashamed ?" 
repeated the commissioner. 

"He was, sir," said Eleanor, star- 
tled. 

"Then why did he make you a wit- 
ness of his disgraceful confession ?" 

" He first confessed to me, sir," said 
Eleanor. 

" To you ! what had you to do with 
it?" 

" He wanted me to mediate for him 
with my husband," said Eleanor, aptly 
enough. 

"And was your mediation success- 
ful?" 

" It was ; my husband promised not 
to prosecute him, and, if possible, to 
conceal his disgrace, as, if it got known, 
it would be his ruin." 

" Now, madam, are you aware that 
your husband's good name and honor 
were probably involved in that hush-up 
and pardon ?" 

" It has become so, I fear," she mur- 
mured. 

"And, pray, what claim had that 
thief and embezzler upon you, that you 
should beg him off after having ruined 
your husband ?" 

Eleanor's eyes filled again ; she look- 
ed toward her husband for support. 

"I wish to withdraw my wife as a 
witness, your honor," said Coleman, 
hotly ; " I will take the consequences." 

"You can not withdraw her now," 
said the commissioner, while again the 
buzz of incensed triumph arose. " You 
will do well not to disturb the court 
again." With this his honor repeated 
the question emphatically to the flush- 
ed and shrinking witness. 

" Must I answer that question ?" said 
Eleanor, appealingly. 

" You must," said his honor, grimly, 
" and on your oath." 

" It — it was my own brother." This 
answer produced a sensation, and came 
upon the court by surprise, though 
doubtless there must have been some 
present, who were lately connected with 
Mr. Coleman's staff, well aware of the 

""ffj^r ^'""''"^'^^b' oUchecL 

yVJnit hour Tvas it,'' said counsel, 



quickly, "when this confession toofc 
place?" 

She thought for a moment bdbre sle 
answered. 

. "To the best of my recollection, it 
was aboat six in the evening." 

" What month was it ?" 

" The end of May or beginning Of 
June; I can not tell the exact day." 

" Well, we don't want that. Where 
is your brother now ?" 

" In America." 

" America is a large place. In what 
part?" 

" He was in Canada when last I heard 
from him, and about thirty miles from 
Montreal." 

" No doubt he bought a large farm 
in Canada, and stocked it well ?" said 
counsel, with sarcastic meaning. 

" No, he had but fifty pounds in hb 
pocket when he left England." 

" Oh ! he had fifty pounds. Was tluB 
a remnant of his spoils ?" 

" No, I gave him it from the interest 
of money settled on myself." 

" In what room was this confession 
made ?" asked counsel, abruptly. 
. Eleanor's breath was a little taken by f, 
the sudden transition, but she quickly 
recovered herself. 

" In the parlor," she replied. 

" Were the tea-things laid ?'* 

" They were," said Eleanor, wonder- 
ing how the tea-cups could be impli- 
cated. 

" Were the candles lighted ?" 

" They were," she said, panting. 

" You said this interview took place i 
about six o'clock in the end of May or 
the beginning of June — ^is it your habit 
to light the candles in broad daylight?" j 

"I — I don't understand," said poor I 
Eleanor, confused, and looking a little ! 
wildly toward her husband. 

"I took the amounts down by can- 
dle-light, after tea, your honor," put in 
Coleman, coming to her succor; "but 
the confession was made early in the 
evening." 

" Be silent sir," said the commission- 
er, harshly. " You were not so ready 
to give information when you were call- 
ed upon to do so." Then turning to 
witness, he demanded how she explain- 
ed this contradiction. 

"My \)YotVi^Y e^wve down from the 
1 dvaw\n£!;-YOom \\\\^v^ \\^ \\^^\>^^\\ \^^\- 
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cted, and even heated into womanly 
nphasis. " In the hall we found Will 
-I mean my husband — and the hour 
as, to the best of my recollection, 
jout six o'clock in the evening. We 
len all went into the parlor, and my 
rother told my husband every thing. 
) took long to explain it, and my hus- 
and had not written down the amounts 
11 after tea, and then the candles had 
een lighted a full hour." 

"Had your brother the entire con- 
fol of the cash-book ?" 

"I believe so — how eould I know, 
ir?" 

"What was the amount of money he 
onfessed to having spent ?" 

She thought and hesitated. 

"I believe about £1600." 

"How was it, then, that he possessed 
limself of this money ?" 

"I do not understand," she faltered. 

Here the commissioner interfered, the 
juestions involving information -which 
he witness could not be supposed to 
ossess. 

"Do you remember which of the 
irvants let your brother in ?" 

"I do not," she said, warily. 

" How was your brother dressed ?" 

She thought and faltered. 

" Why do you hesitate ?" asked coun- 

31. 

" Because you want to confuse me ?" 
lid Eleanor, who never had done any 
arm to this fellow that he should per- 
Jcute her so about trifles. 

"How many conversations have you 
Qd your husband had upon the evi- 
ence you should give ?" 

" What evidence, sir ?" she inquired. 

"What evidence I why, this tale of 
our brother embezzling £1500 ?" 

" I protest against this harsh and un- 
entlemanly language used by counsel, 
our honor," said Coleman ; " it is both 
seless and cruel." 

"Mr. Coleman,! don't see why you 
hould call criminal actions by other 
ban their right names in this court," 
aid his honor. " I was myself ready 
interfere if any rudeness had been 
ffered to this lady, but I can not see 
rty we should mince terms with a wit- 
less who, I am bound to say, has every 
•ppearance of having been tutored in 
ler evidence." 

"But it is tmef mylord^'* cried poor 
^eoDorin a rain oftearsj "it is unhap- 



pily true, and I have my brother's let- 
ters in my pocket in which he alludes 
to it." 

"You have his letters!" said the 
commissioner. "And why, madam, did 
you not produce them ? It might have 
spared you a good deal of trouble and 
pain." 

" I would have done so, but lie would 
not let me," sobbed Eleanor, whose tem- 
per, by the way, was a little up on ac- 
count of the opprobrium she had en- 
dured. Her announcement, thus add- 
ing an unexpected feature to the evi- 
dence, threw the highly emotional au- 
dience into fresh surprise, in which her 
husband had his share. Now Eleanor 
had laid little weight upon these letters, 
for she had supposed that the simple 
statement of a lady would be amply 
sufficient to set all straight; but she 
brought them notwithstanding, lest they 
might be needed ; and now, with some 
honest indignation, she produced a bun- 
dle of them from her pocket, and, hav- 
ing opened several with anxious fin- 
gers, she selected two passages from 
the fine bold manuscript, and sent one 
of the letters into the hand of the regis- 
trar in a little flutter of very excusable 
triumph. 

" W as your husband aware of the 
existence of these letters ?" asked the 
commissioner. 

"No, he was not. He knew my 
brother wrote to me, I dare say, but by 
agreement I never mentioned my broth- 
er's name to him since that day." 

Solemnly and pompously, having ad- 
justed his spectacles, the registrar be- 
gan to read : 

" You do not know^ my dearest Nel- 
lie^ what a delightful befoerage in this 
burning weather is gin sling.^^ (Great 
laughter in court.) 

"That's not it," said Eleanor; "I 
pointed to a place lower down. I will 
pencil the passage if you will let me." 

But by this time the registrar had 
lighted upon the right place, and read 
out in a commonplace business voice : 

" £1600 1 My dearest NeU^ in my 
present poverty it seems to me such an 
endless debt^ but until I have paid every 
fraction to WiUiam^I shaU feel more 
like a convict than a settler in thiA 
strange land. I %lxaU viork m\j%^J xo 
the hone to repa\| it^ oad tWn^ ^ "^^f^ 
I forgive me at last^"* 
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"Here is another passage," said Elea- 
nor, and she sent over another letter to 
the registrar's hand, who read the fol- 
lowing : 

"iiJ w now thr^e months since lUft 
your house in Homsey Hoad, after that 
dreadful scene with William, when you 
strove to m^ke my peace. Dear Nidlie, 
I count it years — I have lived so much 
and so heavily since thenP 

The letters containing these passages 
were then handed down to counsel, and 
by hira passed round among the credit- 
ors for their perusal. 

"Is there any one here who could 
swear to that handwriting?" said the 
commissioner. 

"I can, your honor," said one of the 
creditors, irankly. " This is Mr. Wal- 
lace's writing ; 1 know it well." 

Two of Mr. Coleman's clerks were 
present and certified to the same, and, 
supported by these passages, Mrs. Cole- 
man's evidence was deemed conclusive. 
A complete reaction favorable to the 
insolvent set in. The creditors, after 
a short consultation, expressed them- 
selves, through counsel, as entirely sat- 
isfied with the explanation, and stated 
it as their intention to withdraw all op- 
position. The commissioner expressed 
himself in very changed terms from his 
late severe comments in granting the 
insolvent's release, and making the due 
order that he should receive his certifi- 
cate. 

Thus was Coleman rescued from a 
false and equivocal position, and the 
utility of the late change in the law of 
evidence proved by a precedent. 

Conscious of the unmtentional injus- 
tice of their opposition, the creditors 
sent Mr. Coleman, some days after, a 
gratifying testimonial, signed by them 
all, to tfie effect that he had acted un- 
der very difficult circumstances, like an 
upright business man, and if he had 
been somewhat unwise in exposing him- 
self to so much painful suspicion, it was 
owing to a kindness and humanity 
which they were bound to respect. Be 
it observed, however, that, ere this tes- 
timonial was sent, the assignees had ef- 
fected a satisfactory sale of his jjaper, 
which had afforded a liberal dividend 
to the creditors, and realized the estate 
on the neatly-ruled paper so slighted by 
the commissioner. 

When all was quiet and bnsinesB at 



an end, and Coleman's affairs had sal 
sided into most respectable ruin, he n 
called his little son nome, and wrote U 
his mother in Somersetshire, proposing 
that himself, his wife, and child shook 
pav her the long-promised visit at last 
Like a country breeze by post, so fresk 
and welcome was it, came the hearty re- 
ply from rustic Mrs. Coleman : straight- 
forward was its tenor, and thrifty of en- 
dearing expletive ; but it said just what 
she felt. 

" Deab Will, — ^I received your let 
ter this morning saying you were com- 
ing to me, and I reply to it at obce. 
This is still your home, and you don't 
need an invitation. Come back to me 
as you used at the summer holidays, 
and I'll scold you and spoil you by 
turns, as I used to twenty years ago, 
though I don't expect you'll want the 
horsewhip now. 1 shall be very glad 
to see my daughter-in-law and grand- 
child, neither of vrhom I have ever seen: 
but tell Nellie what a plain house I live 
in — no powdered ftotmen here, bnt 
servants with heads like door-mats and 
shoes a stone weight. You met wit! 
little kindness, poor boy I from your fa 
ther while he lived, but we'll see if w( 
can't make it up to you now ; so win^ 
up your affairs as soon as you can, anc 
come home. 

" Your affectionate mother, 

"Maetha Coleman. 

" N.B. — Make some inquiries for m( 
about this new threshing-machine; ] 
seem to think it would answer verj 
well." 



CHAPTER V. 

I BEG to place my reader in a second 
class carriage of the night-mail Soutl 
Western, running at the perilous rat< 
of sixty miles an hour. We are famil 
iar with the sensation — the long lurch 
ing swing of the vehicle, the roa 
through the tunnel like present destruc 
tion,and the scream of the whistle, gi^ 
ing vividness to the alarm, the reckles 
jolt and the giddy draught, yet withi 
the sense of exhilaration given by speec 
flight, escape from the mUe that troul 
led you and from the care. 

The sun is down and the hills ha^ 
forgotten him already, having faded int 
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5old slate color; they seem to glide 
ilong solemnly with the train, while cat- 
ile, fences, houses^ and roads dart back 
n blending rout. 

Under the light of the solitary little 
amp, which burns with an isolated tran- 
quillity amid the rush of elements, sit 
three travelers close together by the 
dosed window ; they are the sole occu- 

Eants of the carriage. The gentleman, 
Ir. Coleman, bankrupt, late proprietor 
of a certain class newspaper, is now 
leaving London in company with his 
wife and only child — leaving London 
with the same regret a man might feel 
in leaving a vault in which he had been 
locked and half stifled, just greeted by 
the fresh air and life — casting behind 
him London's work and associations ; 
with the same regret with which a man 
might lay down a loathsome burden 
tied to him for days. 

As he was swept on and away, with 
all he loved best within the girth of his 
arms, it seemed as if a coil were grad- 
ually unloosening its festering clasp 
from his heart. 

Awa, whigs, awa ! politics are noth- 
ing to us now ; lawyers, brokers, and 
duns are but as ghosts, which will van- 
ish at cockcrow to-morrow, and leave 
Qs among the meadows and sunshine. 
Custom bills, Bill A and Bill B, price 
currents, advertisement agents, editors, 
penny-a-liners, pay-days without divi- 
dends, paper merchants, and all the rest 
of it, one vast soaka^e of life and hope, 
perish all in the distance. Damnati 
9int — let them be accursed! we are 
bound to the old home which is opened 
to receive us after ten years' absence, 
and we think not of retrieving or fenc- 
ing now; we look for rest, merely 
rest. 

About ten years ago Coleman left 
bome on bad terms with his father, and 
fcegan life, without friends or money, at 
"the age of twenty-five. Further, not to 
1)6 surpassed in boldness, while yet an 
Inmble clerk he married a young lady 
fiom Taunton, who brought him the in- 
terest of about £2000, the capital being 
locked up in the custody of trustees. 
5hen Coleman, a man of some practical 
•agacity, and watchful of his opportu- 
'■ities, contrived to struggle into a busi- 
which seemed so rotten that its 



ipfoprietor, a sly old rat, presently sold 
^tobim and. sneaked away. 



Soon after a sanguine gentleman, who 
was tempted to join in it, suddenly 
withdrew his capital and bolted out of 
it in a panic. But Coleman stood stead- 
ily to the helm, and brought the busi- 
ness through every •peril, till it became 
since then a thriving and well-known 
'firm, which need not be named here. 
He sold it advantageously, and cleared 
about £2000 by the transaction ; where- 
upon, being turned of thirty, and hav- 
ing acquired steadiness, judgment, and 
character, he committed the great mis- 
take of his life — namely, sunk this mon- 
ey in the class newspaper — and entered 
straightway upon the sea of troubles 
which, as we have seen, beat him down 
at last. 

His child, sleeping in the shade of his 
rough gray coat, has nestled its face 
away from sight, but a yellow tumult 
of Qurls swells from beneath his cap, 
with that beautiful sheen upon each 
small billow peculiar to childhood ; you 
see it still on those treasured little love- 
locks of deceased babies and children 
when the heads which grew them are 
but ivory caskets beneath the daisies. 

Eleanor and her husband are in heart 
to-night. She has led him to talk of his 
old home, and he is telling her with half 
pathos, half jest, all he remembers of it 
before his father died. She is asking 
him some questions also on her own 
account, inquiring with much interest 
about the neighboring doctor, whether 
he wad skillful in the diseases of chil- 
dren. 

" I believe there is a doctor, a capital 
old gossip, near at hand, Nell, who will 
just suit you. He has a most judicious 
trick of gently alarming and relieving 
an anxious mother by turns, like blow- 
ing a bellows, you know, by which pro- 
cess he finds he can keep his own pot 
boiling. By heavens! he has a great 
pestle and mortar, as big as a christen- 
mg font, always at work, compounding 
juvenile pills, warranted harmless as 
comfits." 

He was always chaffing her more 
mariti upon this weak point — her ap- 
prehension about her child's health; and 
Eleanor took refuge from him in anoth- 
er important inquiry. "Is the church 
near. Will?" 

plied. ^^By X\i^ NT«^.^^^1^'^^^ 
never expect, my xcL^>2«iKt \si ^^'^ 
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pany us to church, unless she is greatly 
changed since I was at home." 

" What, never ?" said Eleanor, some- 
what startled. 

" I am not the least uneasy," he re- 
plied, "but that yo\i will love and re- 
spect my mother when you know her, 
so I will let you into a little secret 
about her character. When ray moth- 
er takes a prejudice she never parts 
with it; that prejudice strikes down a 
great tap-root into her nature; you 
might as well try to pull up an oak-tree ; 
all the reasoning in the world would 
have only the effect of thumping the soil 
harder about the roots. It happened, 
Nell, that the clergyman of our parish 
— a very excellent man, I believe, but 
deuced sharp at a bargain, like your 
worthy husband — made a good thing 
of a cow he sold to her, which he had 
stocked for two or three days, till she 
was nearly bursting with milk. My 
poor mother was certain she had bought 
a twenty-quart milker at least. Whv, 
bless your heart I the poor cow scarcely 
accomplished four quarts a day. What 
do you think of that, Nell ?" 

" What a shame I" cried Eleanor. 

" Well, that may be, but to this dav 
my mother brands the whole church 
universal with that swindle of milk, 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
down to the Curate of St, Bees. She 
gave up going to church forthwith, and 
performed service for herself in pri- 
vate." 

"I did not fancy your mother like 
that, Willie." 

" But she can be kind, my poor moth- 
er," he continued, with emphasis ; " you 
will like her a little more and more ev- 
ery day till you grow to love her as I 
do. She has a primitive honesty about 
her, which is above all price ii rarity 
gives value— a kindly inoffensive hon- 
esty which makes no fuss. She never 
was gniUy of a trick in her life, and 
prides herself upon it." 

" I am sure we shall like one anoth- 
er," murmured Eleanor, with involun- 
tary indecision. 

" One ^eat comfort about her, Nell, 

is this — little worries never touch her 

temper ; you will know when she is dis- 

pleased hy her silence. How I used to 

understand her aa a young child, and 

ased to get out of her way when she 

pllwto one of her silent passions, which 



was double as daneerous as my father' 
fits of violence ! Many a good thrasl: 
ing she gave me, whieh I earned wel! 
But she was the most generous, udbui 
pecting, gullible of moUiers : there wa 
a rough nobility about her, as I rcmerc 
ber her, and a fidelity of fondness whei 
once she took a fancy, which somehow 
her peculiar faults seemed to me to en 
hance." 

" So I am going to live in your ol< 
home with you really at last, Will I Tot 
have told me so much about it since oni 
marriage, that I long to see it, yet I nev- 
er got a true notion of a place or jjer- 
son (pull your coat round Johnnie-'s 
head a little more; there's a draught 
from the window, love) — description 
never gave me a true notion of place 
and person, and I am sure somehow it 
will DC quite different from what I fiin- 
cy." 

• " Why, Nell, it must be altered," he 
said, gravely. " My poor father is gone 
since I was there, you know. A pitjr, 
Nell, we did not make a trip home m 
his lifetime, that he and I might have 
made it up. It damps the pleasure of 
this retura, I can tell you, to think of 
the lost chance," said he, with a sigh. 
"I shall feel so unforgiven in the old 
rooms." 

Now listen to Eleanor for a touch of 
her trade ; mark how she will come art- 
fully round him ta pour in the oil and 
wine. 

" Is the picture we have very like 
him, Will?" 

"What— the miniature? It is like 
enough to remember the poor old face 
by." 

"Do you remember showing that 
picture to your father's farm l)ailiff 
when he came to visit us, and telling 
him yon would not take a thousand 
poimds for it, and that you hung it on 
the sunniest wall in the house?" 

"I said something of the kind, I be- 
lieve. I wonder is old Michael living 
yet?" 

"You know Michael told us," contin- 
ued Eleanor, confidentially, "he would 
be closely cross-examined about you hj 
your father when he went home ; and, 
although Mr. Coleman would not coQ' 
fess it, Michael was in some sort an em 
haa&adoT lo Te^Ttho'Vf ^ou looked aoc 
.how yow ?e\t tovf«t^\vVa\r 
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ny wi'etched pride ; no good fretting 
ibout it now." 

" Well, I may as well confess to you 
—I charged old Michael to repeat what 
jToa said about the picture word for 
word to your father, and I know he did 
so." 

" How like you, you little conspirar 
tor 1" said Coleman, quietly ; and, as if 
it touched him nothing, he returned to 
his account of his mother, which in the 
foregoing eulogiums the reader is warn- 
ed not altogether to trust. " My moth- 
er will surely try to make a farmer of 
you, Nell ; she is always mounted on 
her mud clogs, God bless her! from 
morning till night. You must learn 
from her how to put the curd in press, 
and how to make butter, and I'll teach 
you how to catch trout in our little riv- 
er — the only stream in the whole coun- 
try." 

" Then I have one comfort," said El- 
eanor, interrupting him; "you can't 
upset me out of a boat, as you did at 
Eew, when you tried to row with two 
oars before you had learned to row with 
one, arid we were — ^" 

" Nellie," he said, with a hand on her 
arm, "were you really serious just 
now? Did you bid Michael tell my 
words to father ?" 

"Indeed I did, Willie — of course I did 
— ^you may ask Michael." 
He pressed her to him closely. 
"Do you know, Nellie, you could 
hardly have meant it, but I can't tell 
you how I am relieved ; it was the only 
damp to my happiness to-night." 

Didn't she mean it, though I that's all 
he knew about her. 

And now the train begins to slacken 
its speed, the lamp of the pointsman 
flits by, and they arrive at the cheerful 
wide station amid a labyrinth of iron 
Tails. The porter calls out the name of 
the station, the doors are flung open, 
and Coleman is at his journey's .end. 
He lifts out the half- wakened child, 
hands out his wife, secures her five-and- 
twenty little parcels (a lady never trav- 
eled with less) which strew the seat, 
looks after the substantial luggage for- 
ward, and sees every thing stowed in 
safety on his mother's chaise, which is 
in attendance. Ten minutes' drive 
hrought them to Hill Side front en- 
trance, and tip the short dark avenue to 
the house. 



The hall door was hospitably open ; 
Coleman leaped down all in a glow. 
He lifted Eleanor bodily across to the 
hall door steps, and hastily put down 
the dazzled child beside her. 

"I hear my mother's voice in the 
hall," he whispered, with all the eager- 
ness of the boy. "Call her mother, 
Nell." He put them in both before 
him, and his mother met them on the 
threshold and embraced him. 

How did she look to the stranger El- 
eanor in the lamplight? A square- 
framed old lady dressed in rustling gray 
silk ; her face was of the broad build 
of her son's, and was full of pale blithe- 
ness this night — a square-jo wled, low- 
fronted, yet bland old countenance, that 
told its own story at a look. There 
were the remains of robust beauty about 
it. The hands outstretched to her son 
were strong and sinewy even to the 
wide finger ends. She gave him one 
hearty kiss of welcome, and no more of 
such foolery, though she bad not seen 
him but once and again these ten years. 

"And this is your little boy?" she 
said, turning to Eleanor with a civil 
welcome. " Come in, dear ; you are all 
very welcome home." 

She ushered them in, going before 
them, and treading freely and heavily — 
a most independent footfall, suggestive 
of no spindle limbs beneath. 

Her son whispered to Eleanor^ " Tou 
must love her, Nellie: it is the same 
trusty old mother — the same old home." 

He entered the warm sitting-room 
with a confident, happy smile on his 
face, content and proud of his mother's 
welcome. The noxt moment that smile 
faded away, for at the fire within stoodi 
a stranger. 

The bloom of the hour was somehow 
dashed. His heart was just foolish and 
open, his memory alight with the enthu- 
siasm of old times ; and here he was 
confronted, detected by a strange in- 
quisitive face, and suddenly thrown 
back into defensive formality — the 
bloom of the hour was somehow gone. 

" This is a particular friend of mine, 
Will ; you have been such a stranger 
these many years, you have not met him 
before — ^Mr. Kent, my agent." 

" In plain English," said the stranger, 
"your mother'^ iaxtDL\>«^&S5.» \^ssi.^'^<3^5^ 
.to inaake t\\ft stGO^'ivDX.'KMi.^ <5?l\iKt ^\J^^ 
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man — gi\e you a sound opinion of a 
horse, a cow, or a sheep. Your moth- 
er and I have worked together these six 
years, and never had a misunderstand- 
ing, so vou and I sha'n't be like to quar- 
rel." 

"You remember Squire Kent's house, 
Will, beyond Pow Hill?" said his moth- 
er : " this is one of the squire's sons." 

What were the man's credentials or 
ability to poor Coleman, who had just 
come home and longed for its sacred 
seclusion? He bowed and murmured 
some acknowledgment, and stood awk- 
wardly at the fire, flattering himself 
that this interloper had some delicacy, 
and on the first evening, at least, would 
take the excuse to withdraw. 

Mr. Kent was some years his junior, 
a fine burly figure, and a florid, not un- 
comely face, full of audacious good-na- 
ture and vulgarity. He had a profusion 
of surging light hair, and a pair of large 
yellow whiskers, which were far more 
demonstrative in their prominence than 
his features. This gentleman applied 
himself to converse with Coleman, while 
Eleanor was brought up to her room by 
the old lady ; and his manner was some- 
what wild — it had a reckless afiabihty 
about it, meant rather for good fellow- 
ship than for insolent familiarity, of 
which latter it had all the effect. 

With the intention, perhaps, of giv- 
ing Coleman the advantage and scope 
of a familiar subject, Kent knocked his 
giddy head against his man's sorest 
' i^oint at once : with the tact of a butch- 
er, he sent his first thrust right into the 
quick. In point of fact, he opened on 
the poor bankrupt upon the mortality 
of small city newspapers, which never, 
to Mr. Kent's knowledge, made their 
appearance in all Somersetshire. Now 
there's a sporting paper, the " Field," 
or " Bell's Life" — that's a safe specula- 
tion. There's an illustrated paper, like 
"Punch," or the "London News" — 
there's a safe investment. . Somerset- 
shire folk, to Mr. Kent's certain knowl- 
edge, take these papers in, and can un- 
derstand them. A man's newspaper 
after breakfast must be light reading, 
and of universal interest. Let Mr. Cole- 
man appeal to his own experience ; and 
what they like in Somersetshire, why, 
tLej^ Jikcd throughout all England, he 
supposed, just the same. 
''I have the 'Field' and 'Bell's Life' 



regularly on Sunday moming on my tft* 
ble." 

"Your office is in the house, sir?" 
said Coleman, interrogatively. 



"I shall be very happy to show it to 
you when you tire of the ladies,'' sidd 
Mr. Kent, " and I will give you a pipe, 



and a good ^lass of toddy to take the 
cold of your journey out of your stom- 
ach." ' 
• **^Thank you, sir," said Coleman, cold-* 
ly ; "I have much to say to my mother 
to-niffht." 

" Oh ! well, any other night, or every 
night — -just the same to me ; I am es- 
tablished in the house as one of the 
family, you may say." 

" Oh indeed !" said Coleman. 

So chillingly was that little ejacula- 
tion uttered, that all Mr. Kent's blazing 
straw of conversation died out on the 
spot; and when at length the old lady 
and Eleanor returned, the latter saw in 
one womanly glance there was some- 
thing awkward and wrong between the 
gentlemen. With an earnest wish that 
all should go off smoothly on this first 
critical night, while her husband drew 
his mother to the sofa, to renew, as it 
were, their loving acquaintance, severed 
by such a chaISm of time, she exerted 
herself to talk and listen to Mr. Kent, 
though, being now such a domestic ani- 
mal, her social powers had very mnch 
run to seed in the nursery. 

Kent was respectful in manner, and 
was evidently a little fascinated ;. for, 
though a coarse unlettered man, he had 
a distinct perception of J.he attractive 
kindness of her face, and could not but 
be flattered and gratified by her atten* 
tion. 

Eleanor's effort, highly disagreeaUe 
to herself, was made with the best in^ 
tention, and evidently appreciated by 
her husband, who looked over grateftil- 
ly at her, more than once regretting 
perhaps his own loss of temper toward 
the man, and relieved by her shielding 
aid from the impertinence of a stran- 
ger's observation. But, amid all her 
laudable exertions, poor Eleanor re- 
ceived a rebuke, and from the most un- 
expected quarter, too. 

It was when her husband had left the 
room to fetch down to his mother a lit- 
tle present from town, which he and his 
i wife "ha^ coT\^om\\^ o^osen^that the old 
\\ady \\'aXke^ oNe\ Vo \X\^ Vwi^Q^xs.^- 
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Bzice, and again crossed the floor to the 
Ire, muttering as she passed Eleanor 
omething about " chattering town la- 
lies." 

Before Eleanor could reason on the 
aeaning of the phrase, she felt the man- 
ling blood over forehead and neck. 
)fo sooner did her husband return than, 
ising with rather scant ceremony, she 
jarad over to liim, and never stirred 
rom his side till it was time to retire. 

Bijt long before that time arrived the 
jloud had passed away from old Mrs. 
Doleman's face; she showed herself 
quietly gratified with the presents, 
which consisted of a handsome \^atered 
ailk gown and carbuncle bracelets. 

She said, as she looked at them and 
felt them, that it was a right comely 
gown and trinkets, and that it was a 
hdy chose them, so that she would 
thank Eleanor for them, not her poor 
looby, Will. In that quiet way of 
showing her pleasure, Eleanor saw a re- 
semblance to her husband, and in many 
little looks and touches she still recog- 
nized a sort of rough translation, as it 
were, of his manner. Somewhat to 
her relief, however, it did not gain in 
strength beyond this first night. 

That night, when Eleanor and her 
husband were sitting up over the fire, 
gossiping into the small hours, as was 
their custom, they had a visit from the 
old mistress. She sat with them there, 
her slippers on the fender, and her gown 
folded comfortably on hei* lap, and 
loined in with their conversation in a 
healthy, robust style. She made her 
son a little speech in bidding him good- 
night, which had something of apology 
about it, and was taken by him as such. 
*'I am a farmer, Will, and shall leave 
you and Eleanor very much alone. El- 
eanor won't be sorry for that — will you, 
dearie ? Mr. Kent and I are afield with 
the men all the day." 



CHAPTER VI. 

"Mind you call her mother," said 
Coleman, as they came down to break- 
fast in the moi*ning. 

Eleanor found an unconanerable dif- 
ficulty in calling her so. The epithet 
ieemed to catch in her throat. She had 
often, indeed, addressed her so by let- 
ter; hut then it was dashed off with a 
C 



running pen and thought of no more. 
About two years previously she had 
lost her own mother; her husband, 
when ho came home that evening, found 
her sitting on the stairs in hysterical 
grief, a black-edged open letter drop 
ped at her feet. Her own mother was 
another typo of woman from the robust 
and rustic old lady who claimed the 
loving epithet — a slender and dove- 
eyed mtoher, antiquely refined, was that 
other. Mrs. Coleman received them 
alone in the plain airy parlor ; its walls 
and furaiture, its white table-cloth, were 
orange-tipped and tinted by the hospi- 
table fire. She was a farmer, indeed, 
this morning, buckramed to the throat 
in a warm garment, which might be de- 
scribed as a cross between a great-coat 
and a pelisse. As she came forward, 
there was a tramp from her heavy shoes 
on the crumb-cloth and naked boards. 

She was still friendly and independ- 
ent in her address, scorning the mere 
formalities of hospitality, but she un- 
consciously almost won over Eleanor's 
affections that morning by the marked 
fancy she seemed to take to her little 
grandchild. The old lady caught him 
with guile. She seemed to have some 
rough knowledge of children's nature, 
for she made no demonstrative advance, 
but waited till the child's eye fell upon 
her spontaneously ; then, in the voice 
of a familiar old playmate, she drew him 
over to the winaow to look at the pony 
upon the lawn — over-strayed Johnnie 
under a spell, and presently was be- 
guiled into friendship by a confidential 
word or two of a little saddle which 
had come all the way from Wells. Aft- 
er breakfast she invited him out, that 
ho might give the pony a crust. Stout- 
ly she trod before him to the door, and 
stood at it beckoning, and twinkling 
over at him with an old playmate-look. 
He took a step or two, faltered, and 
looked wistfully at his mother. 

" Come along, sonny, till we feed Jock 
the pony — come along, till we see Jock 
the pony," kughed granny. 

They had scarcely crossed the gravel 
when the foolish mother was after them, 
having suddenly bethought her how a 
child was once kicked to death by a vi- 
cious horse; and she called after the 
reckless old \^d^^ tccv^ ^^LSWiXfc^ ^^-^^ticv- 
ise from Vier \\\^\i 5 oVwm^ ^qk^^ ^^^^"^ 
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deed, she had rather he did not feed it 
either : the vision arose before her of 
the little blue-veined hand gobbled off 
in a moment. 

"I'll make him as hardy as a wild 
duck," chuckled the old lady, leading 
off her prize. 

Johnnie came back safe and gay to 
his mother, having ridden the pony, 
granny holding by the mane and lead- 
ing him along. 

Meantime the redoubtable old lady 
had been summoned away by her farm 
bailiff, and was afar on the headlands 
with him, striding over the clods. 

"Mamma," said Johnnie, " what did 
Mr. Kent mean by saying to grand- 
mamma that all of us should be up with 
the lark when he was master here ?" 

" No, no, Johnnie," said his mother, 
" I am sure he did not say that — ^I am 
sure he said ' if he were master here.' " 

*'^Ifhe were master here^'^ repeated 
Coleman, quietly. " My mother is not 
nght to lift that fellow out of his prop- 
er place." 

" Oh, well," said Eleanor, quickly, 
" he is of good family, you know. Come 
out with me. Will, and show me over 
the place, and you shall be merry eight- 
een again, and leap the fences for me, 
as you used." 

" I'll have you put a double stitch on 
my waistcoat buttons, then," smiled 
Coleman. " Come along, wifie. I won- 
der would you and I have been good 
playmates then ?" 

She had marked the shade of morti- 
fication over him, and she drew him out 
into the country air. She appointed 
him her eicefrone over all his boyish 
haunts: the crumbling coach-house 
wall, against which he used to play 
handball, was another Colosseum to her 
for venerable interest ; the mark where 
he used to hop the ball was still on the 
flag; and then he led her along the 
trout-stream by a briery path to show 
her the little reach in which he caught 
a pound-weight fish — the bush in which 
he lost another, which wriggled away 
into the water again. He pointed out 
the grassy bank on which he used to 
watch the otter run beneath the veter- 
an ash-tree. She scrutinized that river 
AS if it had been a golden stream of 
Bendigo. 80 he played the showman, 
^eased and interested by her sympa- 
*r, skillfnJly coaxed by her out of the 



momentary shadow, and living over 
again in her company all the pleasant 
pranks and holidays of boyhood, as 
they two wandered dreamily through 
the grounds. 

Let me, during their wanderings, of- 
fer a short description of the house and 
place, which it Vill bo needful to re- 
member in subsequent events. 

At the gate were the stable and small 
court-yard, and all along the hedged 
border of the place ran the small river 
Quick, till it took a whimsical bend be- 
fore arriving at the entrance, and fol- 
lowed the by-road away to the street 
of the little town behind the hill. 

Entering the gate, you passed up the 
short gravel-walk to the front of the 
house. Now there was a peculiarity in 
the situation of the house, which was, 
as it were,bi}ilt in the square cleft of a 
hill-side, such a choice of site being by 
no means uncommon in Somersetshire. 
The house was, in fact, in the embrace 
of a sort of racket-court, as it were, 
which formed an area at the back, con- 
tained between the back walls of the 
house and a solid hill-side M^all of about 
nine feet sheer. There were sloping 
parapets on either side, which you as- 
cended by rude stone steps. The hill 
was beautiful and wild. For about a 
rood from the house it was laid out in 
untrimmed garden-beds, and then came 
an ancient wall stained with mosses and 
lichens, and thickly bossed with shining 
ivy. Beyond swelled the glad gi'een 
hill, planted with grotesque apple-trees 
hunched and elbowed, climbing up the 
slope in an antic throng, till you saw 
the crowning file of them atop spider- 
limbed against the sky. Old ash pol- 
lards, shooting out a hundred horns 
from their clumpy heads, grew on the 
surrounding fence, and there was a roll- 
ing surf of rich green grass, arabesqued 
with the shadows of the trees, and dap- 
pled with blue-bells in the early sum- 
mer. Over the hill was a winding path, 
which led by a short cut to the little 
town beyond, but it was not much fre- 
quented. 

The house was of the ordinary mod- 
era build, square and blue-tiled, contain* 
ing four rooms below, namely, a large 
parlor looking out in front, and an un- 
pretending drawing-room looking in the 
same dViec^oti^ X)^^\^\>«^ ^'«a seldom 
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sion as a prodigal's return. A comfart- 
able little sitting-room was appropria- 
ted by the old mistress to Eleanor's use, 
wherein- she might be as private as she 
pleased. The windows of this sitting- 
room looked out from the side wall, ow- 
ing to the above-mentioned peculiarity 
in the situation of the house. The 
fourth room on the ground floor was 
small and ill-lighted, being Mr. Kent's 
office, in which he kept his accounts and 
pay -books. ^ He seldom had business 
there till night, except, indeed, on pay- 
day, when the workmen came flounder- 
ing in to him one by one and received 
their week's wage. 

Right over the sitting -room,, cover- 
ing both it and the hall, was old Mrs. 
Coleman's bedroom ; her step was dis- 
tinctly audible when she crossed the 
l^ards, thrilling down the stight paiti- 
tions ; and the fact, moreover, of the 
same flue connecting the two apart- 
ments, altogether made the lower room 
almost as sensitive as a whispering gal- 
lery to sounds from above. On a level 
with the window-sill of Mrs. Coleman's 
bedroom, and at some two yards' dis- 
tance, was t^^p parapet where the hill 
had been cut away, and a narrow flag- 
ged area lay between parapet and win- 
dow, into which a back door opened. 
Here was a large butt for catching rain- 
water, and also a good pump with a 
stone trough at its foot. The room 
above the parlor was given to Coleman 
and his wife as a bedroom, and was fur- 
nished for them with every luxury the 
house could aflbrd. They surely could 
in no respect complaift of their recep- 
tion ; the old mistress delighted to hon- 
or them in her own quiet unpretending 
way. 

She placed her son at the foot of the 
table at dinner, and when, a few days 
afler,he expressed a wish to accompany 
her over the farm, she heartily bade him 
do so, and, with Mr. Kent at her other 
side, gave attentive ear to his opinions 
and advice. 

But then she told him in private, as 
she stroked his shoulder caressingly, 
he had better stay with Eleanor in fu- 
ture. 

"Mr. Kent is discontented at your 
meddling in the business of the farm. 
Will, and I can not play safety-buffer to 
ye two men if je go ;ifro wiing and gim- 
ing at each ofmj elbows all the day ; 



it's like I'd lead a happy life," said she, 
laughing. 

But when she saw he did not respond 
to her laugh, she repeated gravely, 
"And you must not leave Eleanor alone. 
I will have my grandson with me in 
your stead." 

" His mother will have a word to say 
to that, I fancy," said Coleman, care- 
lessly. 

" I covet that child. Will, and I must 
have him ; I am too lusty i' the waist 
to play good fairy to him, but my fond- 
ness won't do him harm." 

" Well, well, I leave him between you 
and his mother," laughed Coleman, 
swallowing his vexation. "I see you 
are going to put Johnnie to ride on the 
stick you used to lay across my shoul- 
ders." 

It is strange the superior fascination 
a granny can exert over a child to a 
mother — whether it be that the ex- 
tremes of age seem to approximate and 
become magnetic. A mother's love, 
perhaps, is too solicitous and authorita- 
tive, whereas a granny is apt to have a 
touch of the old rebel about her, and to 
rest her attractions upon a mutinous 
collusion with her pet to defeat all con- 
stituted authority. 

This muscular old granny was not the 
less attractive to her small-boned scion 
in that she w^ great, and strong, and 
unconquerable in his eyes. His trim 
little figure was to be seen trotting aft- 
er her on foot, or on the pony day by 
day as she walked with her farm bailiff 
through the grounds. He was to be 
s^ following her up and down through 
the house, holding on by her dress or by 
her middle finger. She allotted him a 
little flower-bed wherein to make dirt 
pies and root up flowers ; a tiny* spade 
and barrow were his, and in the even- 
ings, when she was home, he watched 
how lustily granny's big spade turned 
over the earth-heaps in her neighboring 
tulip-bed, and tried to mimic her on a 
smsdl scale. 

Eleanor, though kept in a constant 
fright, did not meddle in the alliance 
much, and, to quiet her misgivings about 
the parapet and river, granny had a 
wooden paling and barricade erected 
alon^ each perilous border. These pre- 
cautions, iu a ^^»X \si^a3sox^.»^^"^^<K^ 
net's fears ^it t^?^\ «kv^ ^\ft ^ Vf^ 
from \f\\d coNJ^^«cA'eiTai^^s&e»v^^ 
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stalking hooping-coughs, scarlatinas, 
and small-pox, sliu was ublijnjcd to smoth- 
er her nneasiness as well as alie could, 
for she met ivith intolerance and rltli- 
cule from hoth her husband and liis 
mother. 

In Ronie respects Eleanor was a fool. 
She had lost two infants by water on 
the brain, and now, of this her frrst-born 
and only child, she was as timidly anx- 
ions as a })Oor puss, all whose kittens 
are drowned save one. 

Granny had a pretty cot swinging be- 
tween a two-post stand, placed at tlie 
foot of her funereal old bed, so fond tlid 
she grow of her pet at last, and often 
she would hiduce his mother to ])erinit 
him to sleep there, though Eleanor was 
secretly loth to let him out of her sight 
at those feverish hours wlien yonng 
pulses flutter in sleep, and the hand and 
forehead of cliildren grow dry and hot 
She could not but acknowledge, how- 
ever, what her husband constanly point- 
ed out to her, that Johnnie grew strong 
and rosy apace. 

But, if she courted the company of 
her grandchild, old Mrs. Coleman spent 
little of her time with her son : she 
seemed monopolized by this farm bail- 
iif during more than business hours, 
llcr son sat very much at home Mith 
his wife, and spoke freely to her upon 
his grievance, not fretfully or inij>atient- 
ly, for lie even emjjloycd, according to 
his wont, a halfjcsting tone in. his com- 
plaints ; but it was evidently resting on 
his mind, lor he returned to it again 
and again. Eleanor shunned the sub- 
ject, and scarcely ventnred a com n lout 
upon it. 

At a first glance, indeed, he did not 
seem to have mucli cause of complaint- 
lie was placed at the foot of the table; 
]jis Tv^ishes and those of his wife were 
con suited in all Ijonsehold niatters; he 
seemed to iill the place of master tliere ; 
*-int he felt hhnself in a difficult and a 
H se position. His gorge was rising 
I ninst this interloper, but his delicacy, 
H lependent man and a guest of his 

H T, restrained liim, and he felt the 

■ "^ity of masking his dislike. The 

^^^ Ity of preserving the nice adjust- 
^^^B J u o f m an n c r bet w e en an a v o id an c e 
^^^P ntimacj and an effect of slight was 
W 7/e more fli/licult \rft)i a man of such 
*^i.uiiorom ailahnhv as 31 r. Kent. His. 
mother, indeed, had hespokcii Ins cixW 



ity for her agent with some little show 
of awkwardness, as if she felt tlie re- 
quest were unreasonable ; she begged 
him to sit with the man after dinner a 
while, and go through a daily ordeal 
of self restraint and formality. 

^^ 1 am indebted to him very much, 
Wllh You will not iindjiini disagree- 
able — you know he comes of goodfaia- 
ily* Srjuire Kent, his father, once own- 
ed tlie whole freehold tarai of Little- 
mere, and Avas as good a man as your 
lather. I wish you to be civil to Mr. 
Kent, Will." 

He promised her to fulfill her wishes, 
and, with a stiif sense of duty n|>on him, 
fixed an attentive gaze on Mr. Kent^s 
face during his bunkum stories, smileil 
faintly at his jokes, and nodded at Lis 
dogmas, leaving them where he found 
them. He Mas diligent to banish froyi 
]»is demeanor the shghtest air of supe- 
riority, and no gentleman could have re- 
quired more at his hands; but, to Keut's 
thinking, his reserve soon grew offens- 
ive ; the coarse and voluble good-fel- 
l(nvship, still held courteously at arm's 
length, began to exhibit a slight inso* 
lent flavor. Coleman bore with h'mi 
he sat With liim courteonsly after din- 
er, till he chose to rise ; he introduced 
newspaper topics and agricultnral, over- 
looking many little sneering turns in 
which his companion chose to indnlge, 
and becoming mildly deaf when any re- 
mark was made touching on a family 
matter. He began to understand llie 
man better, however, and to discover 
that, though a wild and noisy fellow, 
whose conversation was presumptuous, 
copious, and flat, he was by no mcani 
insigniScant ; for if liis tongue was nis^h 
and unprofl tabic, it never betrayed hira^ 
atid his acts were ]n-ompt and business^' 
like. He was like a wind-mill wliose 
sails swung nneouthly wide and beat 
the air, but which ground the com 
steadily within. There was, in fact, an 
underlying ]>ractical cmming under nil 
this noise. Not that the manner wafl 
assumed for a conceal ment, however^ 
that his objects might ambush behind 
them—the manner and the rattle were 
mere teniperatement and innocent efier- 
veseence; his business qu ah ties formed 
altogether another establishment, and 
^vere to be detected by other tokens. 
There wa^, m W^^V, ^ ^^^^-'fea.fc amid all 
\ l\ie \>\a7A^\<^ ^u^w . ^n\^^w\\^ O^xw^^"^* 
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er, he was what is called a good-natured 
man — amiability of that class which 
runs with slack principre, and often 
forms a basis to all the vices of our na- 
ture. We may christen it the tavern 
temperament — the good-nature which 
sends the brimmers round and pays the 
lordly score-T-which wrings your hand 
with a benediction, and 'giddily blows a 
slander on you about the country — yet 
shrewd enough to guard itself. The 
type is the most worthless of our na- 
ture. 

It disquieted Coleman, then, to per- 
ceive that this man enjoyed the entire 
confidence of his mother. Her affec- 
tion for himself di3 not, indeed, seem to 
be prejudiced by this influence, and she 
was solicitous beyond her nature to 
show him it was not so ; yet she was 
evidently controlled by Kent behind 
the scenes. This was the more per- 
plexing, considering that she was strong 
and energetic beyond her sex; honest 
and simple, she went right through 
with what she undertook with a native 
self-reliance. It looked untoward for 
her advantage, and it seemed almost to 
menace her happiness that this wild, un- 
principled man should be to hei; such 
an intimate confidant. 

In the afternoons, when sitting up 
stairs with his wife (he kept much with 
her now, I repeat, for idleness also was 
beginning to oppress his spirits), he 
used to watch his mother's square old 
figure, with its straightforward step, 
walking down the field beside the tall, 
portly farm bailiff in his gaiters and vel- 
veteens; he could catch the man's jo- 
vial laugh as he drew his fingers through 
his large yellow whiskers now and 
again. Coleman watched their famil- 
iarity with a jealous eye. 

" I must abdicate, Nellie — I must ab- 
dicate, I see. I'll rule you all the hard- 
er," said be, smiling still. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Eleanob, under the natural impulse 
of a stranger in a situation which could 
not be estimated, perhaps, for many 
days, began to observe anxiously the 
little signs that indicated the ti*ue char- 
acter of her new home, and to note the 
ways of the house as far as she was 
able. She put certain questions to her- 



self which she could not ask another — 
How far was her husband to be consid- 
ered master here, and what amount of 
influence did he possess over his moth- 
er? What place should she be called 
upon to fill — whether that of a mere vis- 
itor, or one who held a certain amount 
of delegated authority in her husband's 
right ? The causes of a woman's hap- 
piness or unhappiness in a given place 
are of another fibre, and work on other 
nerves than those which touch a man's 
peace. She may despise and stand 
apart from all the manoeuvres and jeal- 
ousies draughting through the female 
part of the establishment, which a man 
only smiles at, but the pain and daily 
worry are hers, though she escape the 
taint. She had confidence in herself, 
however, and it was not in her nature 
to give wanton offense ; she had no pre- 
tensions and no expectation save that 
she should be mistress of her own con- 
science, and free to enjoy the society of 
her husband and child. This frame of 
mind kept her observation alive. That 
little unaccountable outbreak of Mrs. 
Coleman on the first night of her arrival 
produced an impression upon her which 
she could not forget ; and though she 
never mentioned the incident to her 
husband, yet, like an insignificant riddle 
which teases and importunes us so as 
sometimes to break our night's rest, the 
solution of that most unmerited little 
snub troubled her, and the impression 
left by it induced her to avoid Mr. Kent 
with an instinct of caution. Her avoid- 
ance of him was the more marked be- 
cause Kent made many little efforts to 
break through it : he would strive to 
catch her eye at dinner, and address 
little complimentary, yet respectful 
speeches to her, which she received 
with palpable discouragement. Now 
she observed that the old lady grew 
fonder and heartier to her in proportion 
as this repulsion of Mr. Kent's acquaint- 
ance caught her notice, and this hearti- 
ness had all the significance of grati- 
tude. What did this mean ? So frank 
and confiding was Mrs. Coleman her- 
self to Kent, that it could not arise from 
sympathy in Eleanor's apparent dislike 
to him. Her favor and concessions to- 
ward the farm bailiff, whenever they 
came .-wlthm "EAeaxiw' % V^x^.^ ^^^aw^ nj^ 

I her hu^\)aaaL ^ys^aX nnx^^^. ^ >^^^ 
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scene took place in her owu bedroom 
about this time which threw some ligbt 
upon hov perplexity, 

Tliere was a prclty delicate Irish girl 
in the esUibhyhrnent ; she liad large 
ini;:^ty eyes and a hollow check, and up 
from the kitchen through the honsc ro^u 
her eoiitintial low congh, She came to 
Eleanor timidly, and told her that the 
mistress bade her to wait on her and 
imilve herself useful in needlework or in 
minding the child. 

Eleanor had taken a sort of interest 
in the girl at sight, and had, moreover, 
been a little perplexed by her. She 
Bcenied under some mmcconntable and 
continual awe of old IVJiy, Cok^man, 
whiuh completely unnerved lier in her 
presence ; yet the old huly displayed no 
harshness in iier manner toward the 
girl, and seemed rather to have treated 
her with kindness and consideration- 
Eleanor so far accepted her services 
that slie set her down to some light nee- 
dlework in her own bedroom 5 during 
which she put some questions to her 
about her health — how long she had 
lier cough, If she had seen a doctorj and 
so forth. 

The girl seemed continually weeping 
npe, and sobs seemed struggling out 
tlu'ough her s]ieech. Surely she could 
not always be so through the day ; half 
an hour before slie M'as still and un- 
moved enough in tlie kitchen. She had 
evidently some smothered grief in her 
mind, and conid conceal it well enough 
till she came within the thrill of a kind 
voice* Wliencver Eleanor spoke to her 
up slrng^led the sob. 

Now Eleanor was gniltless of even 

the temptation to arrive at the gossip 

of the house throngh a servant, and out 

of the most single-minded com])assion 

did strive to come at tins grief by a 

' * id inobtrusive approach. There was 

■ ? prelude of a violent fit of crying be- 

I c the girl could be induced to say 

H thing;- si le tlien bespoke Elcanor^s 

H 'veness in u scattered, hasty man- 

H ind besought her to pledge herself 

^^ she would never tell what she, 

^^H was about to confess. 

^^H mor, taken by surprise, gave a 

^^H itioual pledge tiiat, if the commu- 

^^^ ion had in it nothing wrong, she 

H ^J kc'ej? it secret^ and then, in the 

, y^iua scaftorefj^ uneonnceted mamiev, 

tno girl told Ehnuor that she was the 



dang! iter of Michael I>ry an, former farm 
bailiif to old Mr, Coknnan, wlMjni the 
mistress bad turned off; that it was Mr. 
Kent had ]>laeed her here, when she 
conld have got no other situation. 

"And, oil ma'am,'' she exclaimed, 
" maybe you or Mr. Coleman might 
prevent what's going to bai>pen in this 
house." 

E 1 an or wa s be wil d ere d , W h at po s- 
sible connection could there be between 
the begimiing of tlie poor girl's state- 
meut and its close ? 

"I am a fe ar d , m a'am ," e o n t i n iied 
Lucy, in a sobbing whisj^er and with a 
frightened look toward the door, ^'lam 
afeard, ma'am, that — that the miistress 
is going to marry again." 

Here Ek^anor cliecked her firmly, af- 
fected to discredit her utterly, andVead 
the girl a brief lecture, as severely as 
she was able, upon her hoticing what 
took p ] ac e b e I o w s t a i rs . Al I v e vy p i*op- 
er and discreet, but she was secretly 
a m a z ed a n d m o v ed . If this w ere true 
— and, eombining the story with her 
own observation, slie almost believed it 
— what effect would it have upon her 
husband if she told liim what she heard? 
It mi^dit be, seeing the uneqni vocal ai- 
fection his mother felt for Inm, that if 
he were apprised of the dangtn' in tiase, 
supposing it to exist, ho miglit have in- 
fluence enough to avert it. 

The long habit of shielding him from 
annoyance ojierated powerfully upon 
her against this prudent course; she 
slnunk from it, and winced at the very 
tl I on gl 1 1 o f it. I lere ^1 \ e h ad 1 u m peace- 
fully moored after the storm, beginning 
to accustom himself to nny little cloud 
of disappointment which might hang 
over Ids home, and enjoying himself en- 
tirely in her society. One word from 
her might break up all this peace, and 
throw^ him into a state of despondency 
perhaps deeper than that from which lie 
had risen. Should she speak that word? 
But yet, was it not erueler far to hood- 
wink him, and allow the ground to be 
taken iVom under his very feet while 
he sat dreaming and drolling away the 
days with her, wlien a timely ex e it ion 
of iuflncuce coming from him, a proper 
and rightful channel for such interfer- 
ence, might save himself and his moth- 
er from this scandal ? Woe to tho^^e 
wl^o ?^a^ \>eaaeTT^^^t^^\\\v^w\k^te ia bo 
\ peace I 
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One momiDg he was reading out to 
her, as was his custom, aud, looking 
up, he saw her eyes directed wistfully 
across the fields — ay, he followed their 
direction. There went the ill-matched 
pair down the fallow, with the startled 
rooks clamoring above them, and the 
cattle staring at them inquisitively over 
the neighboring hedge. He threw aside 
the book. 

" Eleanor," he said, " this is not ex- 
actly the sort of house I should have 
chosen for you, and we'll take flight 
when once our quill-feathers are grown 
again. I hope you will not form any 
wrong impression about my mother as 
a hostess because this person is so priv- 
ileged in the house ; the fact is, he is 
the head man of business here ; her in- 
come depends upon his management, 
and it is necessary to consult him from 
hour to hour. My mother, you are 
aware, is one of those who must know 
what is going on in her own business. 
She never allows herself to be mystified 
or set aside. I remember in some law 
transaction long ago how she worried 
her attorney out of his patience, and 
possibly out of his tricks, by her impor- 
tunate directness and utter contempt 
of law phrases." 

"But is it the habit, Willie, that a 
farm bailiff should make himself one of 
thfe famUy ?" 

" Common enough, Nell ; it is found 
convenient. You know he's factotum 
and vizier upon the land ; he has all the 
money passing through liis hands ; and, 
I think you will agree with me; the less 
you let such a man out of your sight 
the better." 

" Oh 1 but if—" she begati, and inter- 
rupted herself with "You are quite 
right. Will, to uphold your mother." 

" But if— Nell, what were you going 
to say?" 

" Do you know another instance of a 
lady a widow ?" 

" Why, yes. Mrs. Darron, over the 
hill yonder — she has a farm bailiffl" 

" Who comes in," continued Eleanor, 
pursuing a hesitating cross-examination, 
^ when he pleases, and joins the £amily 
at their meals?" 

"She has no family, Nell." 

"Is she in the same station of life as 
'We are?" asked Eleanor. 

"She has the blood of four hundred 
ik)re8 of rich freehold farm running 



through her veins," replied he, smil- 
ing. 

"Oh indeed! and—" faltered Elea- 



nor. 

" Go on, Nellie, I'll tell you all I 
know." 

"Is she young?" 

" Buxom thirty," he replied. 

"Do people talk of her?" murmured 
Eleanor. 

" You mean do people make a scan- 
dal of it ? They certainly do not ; lie 
is a business man, and his business lies 
on her land ; to be sure, the neighbors 
may hint and whisper, for all I know. 
It is a snug freehold, certainly. The 
man has opportunities, no doubt, of 
pushing his suit, and a good argument 
to back it, since no one could make a 
more competent master of the place." 

" Would it surprise you very much?" 
began Eleanor. 

" Not the least. Why, Eleanor, you 
seem curious about this Mrs. Darron. 
I shall show her to you next Sunday at 
church, with a bird of paradise on her 
bonnet and a gorgeous tropic shawl, if 
mother's account of her be correct." 

" I don't care to see her, Will." 

She was silent, looked up at him, and 
then out at the distant figures, and 
again up at him ; but, though evidently 
full of some communication, and her lips 
just parted as if to begin, she sat quite 
silent. 

" You mean to say, Nell, that people 
might talk of my mother ?" 

" Might ! Don't you think that they 
surely will talk?" 

"Let them," he said, shortly; and 
added, in a moment after, "In the first 
place, it is a custom of the country, 
this intercourse which seems to you so 
strange ; and, in the second, she is old 
enough to be his — she is twice his age ; 
that is enough to silence such inso- 
lence." 

"But, surely, old people have mar- 
ried young people, love ?" said Eleanor. 

" Let them talk, let them talk, pro- 
vided it be not in my presence," said he 
in haste. The fact is, 1 quite agree with 
you on the desirability of getting rid of 
this fellow out of the house, if only my 
mother could be influenced to do it. 
He has held possession these six or 
eight years, aud %Vife \ia& ^\xs3^ ^'^'^ 
characteT iox %^to^ ^^ ^^ ^^-^^^ 
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self gboald wish it for your sake, Nell^ 
I can Dot say I should half respect her 
if she got rid of hiui for such a reason 
as that." 

"But have you not observed, love, 
something bc^bet ween — " slie saw liim 
begin to ataue, aiid her meaning poppetl 
ont with a nervous recklessness — ^^I 
think there is something between your 
mother and Mr. Kent." 

He woke out of his daily apathy. In 
fact, he looked at her in such stern, cold 
amazement, that she laid her hand quick- 
ly upon his ill gentle deprecation of an- 
ger. 

" Xclliej for heaven's sake speak ont 
plainly when you speak of those I love!" 

"I don't wisli — you know I don't 
wish to hurt your feeUn^^s, Will ; but 
just to warn you— I nicf^ be mistaken, 
but I do think it better to' have no se- 
crets from you — T (7o think your mother 
has some thought of marrying again." 

lie withdrew his hand from hers and 
rose from Jiis chair, 

"Nellie, if any one had toM me you 
could have repeated sncli gossip— ^such 
vulgar gossip — I should not have be- 
lieved it; it is a disapi>ointmei|t and 
mortification to me, I distinctly state, 
in my mother's name, that such an as- 
sertion m groundless and silly. I did 
not think you were like other women in 
this." 

His rebuke brought the tears to her 
eyes and sent a distressed flush to her 
cheek; but, as he was about to leave 
the roijm, deeply oflended, she got bo- 
fore him to the door, and, placing her 
back ngahist it, pushed hini gently back 
with her hand upon his breast, 

*^ It is the first time we fell out hke 
this, Will ; you have not been quite 
just," 



revolting, but it may come to pass* 
Nine days' wonders are latterly so con^ 
mon, that onr tympanums have grown 
callous, our ejaculations have become 
merely dramatic ; the gen nine wonder 
lasts about nine seconds. There is 
nothing durable, nothing holy, nothing 
honest, lawful, or wealthy, but that one 
of these days it mav give us a surprise 
and belie itself We can not on that 
account, you know, be five minutes late 
at our office. It is no afljiir of ours that 

the Marchioness of B was in the 

p ol ice d ek f b r sh o [ > 1 i it i n g a y ar d of rib- 
bon, or that Bishop has declared 

himself a Deist or a Monnon, or that 
the Prince of Bankers; is picking oakum 
witli a cropped head. We must mind 
to i^ay our grocery bill not tlie less, and 
we will enjoy onr beefi^teak all the 
same. 

Coleman was pretty well world-worn, 
and iiad little trust in men or things 
for good or ill; hut there is a sanciiiy 
about the old liome failh^ — he siill be- 
lieved in the mother lie had not seen 
for years with a tender bigotry. Like 
tlie wallflower on the rock, this ibnd 
superstition for home iionrislies in the 
most skeptic nature, and the first suspi- 
cion which touches the dear old shrine 
with dishonor or doidjt comes upon m 
like cold saciilege. Had 1 his story been 
whispered to him by any other hps than 
tliose of Ids wife, he would have scout- 
ed it with utter contempt, and thought 
no more about it ; bnt now he gretr 
troubled. Without any deliberate u^ 
tention of espial, he caught himself not- 
ing the manner of bis mother toward 
Kent, and marking her words uneasily; 
but he observed nothing sufficient to 
support the charge. Yet was he reet- 



! less, abstracted, and altered ; he no lotr- 
"Just or not, Kell,I have no business 1 ger persevered in the squeamish duty of 



to say what I have said to you ; but 
^''*u don't know how touchy I am about 
old motlier." 

'But you don't love your mother 
iter than me ?'' 

' i cany to make yon jealous, Nell,'* 
1, laughing ai;d kissing her, and 
arrel of our Darby ajid Joan was 
^vn over. Not so quickly passed 
mortification and sliock from Gole- 
ms mind; the cruel suggestion ruf- 
ihn mien' every time it returned to 
. > om o ry dn nnrr the d ay . 
jrjGi'eis nothing too atrangej or evenluW lalG X\ift i^^^ ^^^- ^^ ^x^^ \ssa 



courtesy and forbearance toward one 
whose name had been, though idly, 
coupled so with his mother's. 

Surely, thought he, what Nell lias al- 
ready observed the Avhole country must 
have by heart, and this absurd report 
must bo put an end to by some decided 
course, 

lie sought an opportunity to speak 
to his mother without danger of i^te^ 
ruption, and a few clays after he had the 
clsanee at last. Mr. Kent had gone W 
a di^lSLuX iiiYi^ -i^vA x\^^ w^x. \<o he back 
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into the little room appropriated to 
Kent's desk and ledgers. Kent's pipes 
of many fashions, from bistre-brown to 
coal-black, adorned the chimney-piece ; 
files of men^orandums, bills, and letters 
hung on either side ; bis lounging arm- 
chair stood upon the rug responsively ; 
the carpet up to the table was frayed 
by hobnailed shoes, where the workmen 
had come in and out. Certes, this man 
was an active member in the firm. 

" I have seen very little of you, moth- 
er, since I came home," he began, in a 
tone of affectionate reproach. 

" Whose feult was that. Will ? You 
have left the mother to cleave to the 
wife, and I don't blame you, but you 
had a right to come home to me manv 
a day ago, before it had come to this." 
She looked round the room from the 
desk to the files. Her words were 
equivocal to her son's ear. Before it 
had come to this, thought he^— to ruin 
or bankruptcy was it, or had that look 
round the room a meaning ? 

" You will have just enough of us as 
it is, mother. We must have put you 
out a great deal ; it must be a great 
change, this, from your daily habits — to 
^ave a noisy child in the house and a 
town lady — eh, mother ?" smiled he. 

" Lord a mercy, Will ! there isn't any 
change in my habits these eight years, 
and all who belong to you will be wel- 
come here." 

He paused, rightly calculating that 
the direct old lady was sure to suspect 
some delicate motive to be guiding his 
conversation, and would draw it foith. 
" And how do you and Eleanor find 
the house ?" she said. 

" I can assure you of this, mother, she 
quite appreciates the kindness of your 
welcome and reception." 

" She does not seem to like Mr. Kent 
much," she continued, fixing her keen 
eyes upon him. 

" Why, Nellie has been brought up 
to a town life, and is rather fastidious 
in her acquaintances. I can not say 
she likes Mr. Kent," said he, bluntly. 

Far from showing any displeasure, 
his mother seemed gi'atified by the con- 
fession. Her motives, like her meaning, 
Were seldom ambiguous, and were oft- 
en only more transparent from any ef- 
fort to conceal them. 

*.' That's ri^ht— that's right, Will," 
she said; *'80 abe told you so ?" 



"It's no use concealing it, mother." 

"That's right. I understand plain 
speaking ; I never hid behind a trick in 
my life myself. I didn't use to ask 
your opinion. Will, when I had made 
up my own mind, and I don't say I will 
take it now ; but I wish for your hon* 
est opinion of Mr. Kent." 

There was, to his fancy, something 
failing and pathetic in this request, that 
almost sounded like an appeal. Fof 
the moment it occurred to him that his 
mother was in fear of this man, and in 
this opportunity of confidence turned to 
him for support. 

" I think Mr. Kent to be a presuming, 
unprincipled man, mother. I dare say 
he has business capabilities, but, come 
he of squire or of peasant, I don't be- 
Jieve that that man could ever fornr into 
a gentleman either in feelings, conver- 
sation, or conduct. Should he ever 
presume upon his privileges in your 
hotise, mother, may I depend upon your 
speaking freely to me and relying on 
me?" 

She was silent and grave, but the 
softness had left her face. She stood up 
stiffly beside him, her hand outstretchea 
along the marble of the chimney-piece. 
He knew this mood of old when she 
di{fagreed, or disliked the turn conver- 
sation had taken ; she preserved a cold 
silence, and averted her eyes. 

" Come, now, mother," said he, in a 
changed tone, pushing past the gibbing- 
point with self-possesi^ion, "I have a 
complaint and a grievance, as every 
man is sure to have who is treated too 
kindly or made too comfortable. I have 
come home an idle man, and I have 
been in harness so long, I find myself 
beginning to fret for want of something 
to do." 

" Can't you take the gun. Will, and 
bring me home a brace of partridge, as 
you used to do ? or we can borrow a 
horse for you." 

" No, no, mother, it's no use conceal- 
ing it ; Eleanor and I feel our depend- 
ence upon you very sorely." 

" I won't hear that nonsense. Will," 
she said, interrupting him. " I can not 
make you and Eleanor welcome by dear- 
ing, and cuddling, and kisses, but I tell 
you your presence in the house has 
made me Ifed o^mX.^ iw«i^ ^ssx^^'i^sivr 
.hearted a^\w\ \ ^m\i^5£\\sxkv^^ 
\ on that c^d,a\x^\^^i^B^^^^^^^^ 
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a3 a wild diu*k, if only bis foolish mam- 
Tua will k^'cp licr eyes fihuL" 

*^Now I Inivc n ]>roposril to make to 
yon, mother, ami doji*t be iti too great 
a liiirry tu nject it— at leatjt it is worth 
thinkhig of, Y*ni pay Kent a salary, I 
suppose, and it must draw upon your 
income pretty freely* TU undertake his 
ivork. Wliut neiid have you of him 
witb your own stm in the house ? I 
undtnstand agricnlinre snfticiently lanjr 
By\)t\ ami Til look slmrp after the men." 

*' Wliy, Wil V said the old lady, read- 
ily, "if you don't object to the trouble, 
I'm sure yoifll do nicely — any tiling to 
make you content; but you must have 
a salary," 

"Board and lodging arc a salary, 
mother ; I thauk you most Bincerely, 
and Tiecept the post. Board and lodg- 
mg, not a penny more. I accept it slh 
your .^01 J, not as a farm baiilO^' be said, 
smiling* 

Hi! \vm 80 prontl and relieved that 
there w an the slightest falter in his voitse 
as he MioUo* lie strove to accept the 
concession with a mattcr-of-courae qni- 
etudc, lest he might betray himself by 
his eagerness and it might slip from Ins 
hands; yet he would not leave tlie van- 
tage ground till he had estaljlishoil his 
position, lie led lier to tlie windq^v-^ 
and, pointing to tlie blind old wall 
which divided the garden from tho oi- 
cliard^ 

"TU inaugurate my authority by a 
little improvement ; there's a pretty 
view to be had from these front win- 
dows if we jnst dear away ten yards of 
that grave-yard w*all, and put a bit of 
wire fence to keep the l»ony froiu tlic 
garden,'' 

'M)o what you please, Will — any 
thing to ]ii;dccyou contented al home,'' 

" We shall all be contented and hnp- 
py when we can hou tlirongli thalwalL 
Can't you see the im]irovement, moth- 
er ?'' 

" Improvement m what, lad ? Will 

ivake the grass grow^ lusher or red- 

^lie apjiles V IFe assured lier there 

1 be a beautiful view^ opened ; tliey 

turn a paddock into a]>nrk ; they 

■ Hu Iiavc a soft green streteli froni 

to the top of the liill, instead of that 

^rny wall grinnijig in ujHm them 

fjLih fho windows* 

^Svt the men .it it to-morrow nftcr- 
uaoif, 117//, ninJ m scml a noto to ISLv. 



Kent-, which iRril receive the first iKm^ 
wliL-n he comes back, so that will be all 
right.*' Then^ slowly unloosenijig his 
ann from lier waist, she addcd^ 

"I must go look alter my cheese, 
Will, which I understand better than 
tine views,'* 

With a quiet composed triumph, he 
went up stairs to his wife, nnd, making 
her put on her w alking things, brought 
her lint with Ijim and told her all. 

'^There's a mountain -load off ray 
uiind," said he : " now wc shall live ia 
peace," 

As was her nature to do, she gave 
with him and eongratnlatecl him,bbm- 
ing hei'selt" for her Billy ill-nature. All 
was peace, and the evening smiled tip 
ghu'iously upon them from beyond tlie 
hilh imning the orchard trees into gold 
wicker-work; the light was playing on 
the river in vivid crescents and glories, 
as if an angel had gone down and was 
troubling the w atcr. 



CIIAPTEr. VIIL 
The next inorniug, Coleman, impa- 
tient to inaugurate hiniBclf into his mvi 
occupation, had the w orknien ennimc ti- 
ed from their allotted job of laying 
dow^n pipe drains in the low pasture, 
and announced to them, in broad, friend- 
ly iSoniersetshire phrase, tho change 
which had taken place ^ — they were 
henceforth to consider themselves uii- 
d er h i ^ a ti t h or i t y , 1 1 i s m ot h e r cam e to 
tlic door for a moment, and bade tiiem 
ohcy her son as tliey had done Mr. 
Kent ; and the men show^cd unmistaki^ 
ble symptoms of approval, ^i^ome of 
thein remembered him ten years ago ia 
a fuddled, affectionate, dreamy sort of 
way, having lived all their lives wHljin 
n himdted square acres or thereabouts, 
find dnnik many barrels of beer since 
then. Change seemed ]>leasing to them 
all, as sonicthing almoin t equivrdent 1» 
an increase of ;vagos and general re* 
di^ess of wrongs. lie quickly set them 
to their work of deniolition ; they got 
a conjde of crow liars from the yard, 
llieir whcclbanows and their shovel* 
It was a mild, cloudy day, and H 
bi*onght his wife, with Johnnie at het 
skuls, to w ateli the effect of opening np 
I t\^c \\e\Y, \\<i \A^t(i^ ^ \MWlvair Sf^r 
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sat, holding the child in leash, lest some 
big stone might happen to light upon 
his inestimable little head that glittered 
80 bonnily . She was glad, however, he 
should have the opportunity of gratify- 
ing his destructive bump on so fine a 
scale as the knocking down of a wall. 

One thing amused mother and child 
immensely. Coleman, as is usual and 
necessary in an overseer of laborers in 
these parts, gave all his orders in the 
patois of the country, thereby saving 
the men the labor of brain as well as 
hand ; and the effect was so comical to 
those two children, Eleanor and John- 
nie, that they chorused all his broad 
commands with laughter. Out tinkled 
Johnnie's merry laugh, followed by his 
mother's softer laugh, half in sympathy 
with her pet, and half in amusemeiit at 
her husband's outlandish utterance. 

Meanwhile the layers of the wall 
went down rapidly, the wheelbarrows 
squeaked busily, the crowbars struck 
murderously, and the shovels heaved 
wearily at the gray dibris. Wliole 
routs of beetles, wood-lice, and spiders 
went skurrying away as their aged 
mossy crannies were reft asunder rude- 
ly. About midway they came upon a 
deserted stoat's nest, very comfortable- 
looking still, which produced a great 
impression upon Johnnie. But most 
impressive of all, the spacious green 
"view began to open upon tliera. Cole- 
man repeatedly called his wife's atten- 
tion to it, and she appreciated it with 
due feminine enthusiasm. 

But of a sudden there was a pause in 
the industry; the workmen suspended 
the heave of the shovels, and hung on 
the stroke of the crowbar. One comes 
striding down the steep orchard-path in 
velveteens and gaiters. It is Mr. Kent, 
with an angry streak upon his cheek 
and forehead. 

"There be cross words toward," mut- 
tered one of the men ; " look'ee how 
he's a cooming down on us like a train 
through a tunnel !" 

Coleman saw him coming, and, with 
one foot carelessly raised on a stone and 
his arms crossed on his breast, he await- 
^ the farm bailiff's approach, and nod- 
ded to him civilly as he came up. 

"What the devil are you doing here, 

men ? Who took 'ee from the fyeld ?" 

"It VTBB I who put them here, Mr. 

Sent, aad I am responsihlej I suppose. 



You received a note from my mother 
to the effect that just at present she did 
not need your valuable services. Of 
course I need scarcely say, any claim 
you may think fair that may compen- 
sate you for such short notice will be 
allowed by my mother, and your busi- 
ness, relation with her closes on the 
most friendly understanding. Her sole 
reason for the change is this — I am her 
nearest relation, and I have made* a re- 
quest to be allowed the management of 
the farm." 

" The deuce you have ! Keep your 
smooth speeches, sir, for your creditors ; 
they don't go down witn men who nev- 
er trusted you. After eight years of 
my valuable services, it is not likely I 
should be dismissed of a morning by a 
bit of paper like that." He produced 
a folded note from his waistcoat pock- 
et, and tossed it contemptuously toward 
Coleman. 

" You are not dismissed, sir," replied 
the latter. "Put what construction 
pleases you upon my mother's act, the 
fact remains. Mrs. Coleman engages 
me, at my request, to undertake the 
management of her farm." 

" Manage your printers' devils. You ! 
you don't know a turnip from a man- 
gold, man," laughed Kent, harshly. " I 
expect the farm would soon go where 
the newspaper has gone, and we'd have 
nothing left but a pair of fugitive bank- 
rupts." 

"I expected you would be imperti- 
nenl^Mr. Kent, and I am prepared for 
it. I don't want farther words with 
you, and I refer you, as a business man, 
to my mother's note." 

"Pick it up and refer to it yourself, 
man," cned Kent, wheeling round on 
the amazed workmen. 

" Look 'ee yere, ye d — fools ! back 
every man o' ye to the fyeld and finish 
the draining, or you'll not get a d — 
shilling for your day's work, unless 
what ye can find in this bankrupt's 
pocket." 

Coleman lifted the note from .the 
ground, unconscious, in his anxiety of 
the undignified effect of the act. Arm- 
ed with such a credential as his moth- 
er's written wishes, he felt that he could 
carry this matter with firm self-reliance. 
Passion \a ^ n<j^^\X3l\\v% V^^t^. <5^"\^^5W^ 

to COO\ 4et(iTTIiVCk^\A0Ti, ^W^\i^^<^^S^*^>^^ 
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he sustained. It took the pain from his 
position; he had no more delicacy in 
setting the man aside. 
. " You'd better wait," said Coleman to 
the men, who seemed inclined to shrink 
away; "you will be safer in obeying 
your mistress's orders, who owns the 
place, and whose money you receive, 
than the order of this gentleman, who 
is no longer in her service." He open- 
ed the letter and began to read. 

"Back to the fyeld wi' ye," cried 
Kent, " or by 6 — I will have every man 
of you turned oif." 

Whether it was that the firm mild 
English did not tell upon them, or their 
habitual obedience to the farm bailiff 
overawed them, certain it was they 
dropped their bristly jaws and went 
hulking away slowly before Kent's sav- 
age frown. 

But Coleman had lost sense of what 
was happening as he became absorbed 
in that little scrap of paper in his hand ; 
he read through it, word by word, and 
the color forsook his cheeks. It was 
his mother's unmistakable character — a 
round school-hand of old-fashioned cap- 
itals. 

" Deab Hugh," it ran. 
" My son has begged me to give him 
something to do on the place, as he 
can't bear to be idle. You won't ob- 
ject to his taking charge of the farm 
for a few months : it can make no dif- 
ference between you and me, who are, 
as we may say, one. « 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Maetha Coleman." 

Yielding to an impulse, he tore the 
letter across and across again, and 
snowed it on the gravel. Eleanor came 
over quickly to his side, and Kent's 
eyes were fixed upon them. 

" Oh, you make no mistake !" cried 
the latter — "mind you make no mis- 
take. If you take a high tone, I can 
take a higher. Whatever position you 
assume in this place, I'll override you 
easy. You call yourself master here. 
You may be the farm bailiff, and, by 
G — , I may be your master in a week !" 

"You are only my mother's hind," 

said Coleman, unable now to control 

tAe surge of temper. 

''Make DO mistake,^' cried Kent, witTa 

« vulgar triumph; "I shall be your 



mother's husband, I expect, and then 
where are you ? Oh, keep your fist be- 
low your waistcoat, sir ; mine is a deal 
heavier !" 

Coleman's hand ?iad involuntarily 
clenched, and was drawn trembling 
back; but he had suflicient self-control 
to render needless his wife's whispered 
entreaty and grasp of his anns. 

" I don't mean to strike him," he said. 
"Come with me, Eleanor; take John- 
nie's hand." 

He crossed the gravel without a 
word, and accompanied them up stairs 
to his room. Eleanor knew it was no 
moment to address him ; she knew he 
must leave her and go down stairs to 
speak to his mother alone, and till that 
conversation had taken place there was 
no rbom for consolation. 

" I don't believe it yet, Nellie ; it may 
prove yet to be an impudent lie." 

With these words he closed the door 
and went down direct to his mother, 
galled, and agitated with misgiving. 



CHAPTER IX. 

He found Mrs. Coleman in the little 
yard, superintending the packing of her 
cheese for town, and, turning round, she 
asked good-humoredly, " How went his 
job at the wall ?" but his agitated ex- 
pression caught her attention immedi- 
ately, and drove the smile from her 
face. 

He requested a few moments' private 
conversation with her in the house, and 
without a word she turned off from the 
cart, and walked by his side up to the 
hall door. He led her into the draw- 
ing-room and shut the door. He con- 
fronted her at once, and with a stern- 
ness he would fain have repressed ; but 
his voice rung like metal ; he told her 
what Kent had said, word for word. 

"Now, mother, for those insolent 
falsehoods I ask and claim from yon 
that this man should be dismissed from 
your service." 

" He had no right to speak so to my 
son," said the old lady, evidently hesir 
tating whether to brave it out or to 
conciliate him. "He was guilty of in* 
solence. Will ; but who told you he 
lied?" 

"M-OtYieY^l <i«a \!kO\.'\i^\«^^ "^Qu scri- 
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lied to me, it would be simply shocking 
—the mere suspicion that you could so 
degrade yourself." 

" It is true, then," said the old lady, 
bolting it out. *' He has been my only 
stay and friend this many years, when 
my own family deserted me; he has 
made the place what it is, and I see 
nothing degrading to myself in becom- 
ing his wife. He is of as good family 
as your father, man. Degrading 1 the 
idea !" she cried, working herself up. 
"Mother, you have deceived me." 
" I never deceived you, bless you ! 
Who are you. Will, to call your mother 
to account ? If you had asked me, as 
you have done now, I should have told 
you outright." 

" If nothing else, respect for my fa- 
ther's memory — a man whom all* the 
country honored — ought to prevent you 
from making this monstrous match," 
said Coleman, hotly ; but she met him 
in a leaden spirit of opposition. 

"I owe your father nothing," she 
Said ; " your father did me a mean turn 
which I have not forgotten, and sha'n't 
forget to my dying day — your aunt 
Dora could tell you all about it. It's no 
matter — no matter ; but you've minded 
me of a good reason for what I mean 
to do." 

" For God's sake, what has my father 
done, mother, which could influence you 
to sacrifice yourself? I always believed 
that you and my father lived happily." 
"Eh, dear! happily I that is the hap- 
piness. I never talk of injustice or 
wrongs, but I don't think of 'em the 
less. Not much happened since then 
in this quiet house to put 'em out of my 
mild." Then, to the cold astonishment 
of her son, who scarcely trusted his 
ears, she gave him the history, with 
feminine bitterness and detail, of a cer- 
tain velvet mantle which her husband 
had long promised her, and made a deal 
of fuss about. She could have bought 
a whole wardrobe for herself, had she 
eared ; but when he made such a fuss 
about this present, she took a whim for 
it. When it arrived she could have put 
a pie-dish under either shoulder, it was 
>ach an ill-fit, and she wished to have it 
Bent back and altered. 

" What think you he did. Will ? He 
tumbled the mantle into its box, and 
sent it off a present to yoiiv aunt Dora, 
ihe woman m all the world I hate the 



most, and he told me to my face a few 
days after he had heard from her to say 
it was a good fit for her. I've done 
him many a kind turn since that, Will, 
and I sat up for six nights with him 
when he was dying without ever taking 
off my clothes; but I tell 'ee I was 
thinking of that dress when I looked 
from my window and saw the velvet on 
his hearse." 

Coleman was shocked and alienated 
for a moment by this sudden farcical 
charge against his father: there was 
such a savage absurdity about it, and a 
remoteness from the point he was strain- 
ing after, that it gave him a despair in 
all farther reasoning or entreaty. He 
little knew, with all his dealing among 
men, how fantastic is woman's wrath — 
how from a cause as light as air, which 
just touches her vanity or stings her 
pride, she will often delight to work 
out a life -long bitter result — how, 
though you may wrong her seventy 
times seven, she will bear and forbear 
like an angel ; but affront her once, and 
what a spiteful cat it is ! slandering, and 
carping, and depreciating perennially — 
her very praise like poisoned sweet- 
meats — ^her censure covert and incura- 
ble — she'll defame your very tomb- 
stone. 

"Why, mother, if you have no re- 
spect for my father," said Coleman, 
sternly — " God pardon me that I must 
say it ! — look in your glass, and for self- 
respect and decency sake withdraw 
from this marriage. You are old, and 
have no trace of beauty in face or fig- 
ure ; he is a well-favored vigorous man, 
younger than myself, while you are 
tnrned of sixty-three." 

"That's a falsehood," cried the old 
lady, ruddy through every wrinkle, and 
sitting up erect ; " you are a good five 
years over the mark." 

He went to the shelf and took down 
the old family Bible, and, opening it at 
the fly-leaf, showed her her age, name, 
and date. 

All of a tremble, she snatched out the 
tell-tale leaf and threw it in the fire. 

"What want ye, what want ye? 
This fi'eehold is mine, and you stand 
on my carpet — never let your tongue 
stretch farther than your arm, boy ! I 
never asked you what wife "^o^s. <5.\Nftf%fc 
. or wbat'bwsmeB.^ -jom ^xjc^ ^ wst xw^sws^ 
lin; and tViia oVQiYi^Si^ oi \s:^\:^^^s^ ^"^^ 
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my own, as when I wsls a maid of twen- 
ty,'' t>he stretched it out hkc a giumt- 
let of defiance* 

^'Yoii have answered me, mother," 
lie sa i d , d es p on d i ng] y. '■ ' Y ou 1j a v c cer- 
tainly a perfect right to dispose of your- 
self as you please- 1 liave now but one 
question to put to yon, and I put it as 
caring for your liappinoss Tuore than 
any one el^e in the world, ]>o you hold 
any tie — liavo you taken any legal pre- 
caution to Beeurc this man's [H'oper 
treatment of you?'' 

Slie looked at liim fnll in tlie face, 

*'To be plain, *' he Kaitl/^liave you 
made a settlement of your property V'' 

"Eh! I thought so," said the old 
lady, " and it eoraforts me to recollect 
it— you've got a personal interest in all 
this argument — you've a rare brazen 
face. Will," 

" I am strong in my honesty of inten- 
tion, mother, and I* hold ruyself ahove 
snspiciou. The question is one which I 
Vj oil eve involves your safety — we won't 
say happiness — that is out of the ques- 
tion—have you secured your proper- 
ty r 

" Oh 5 you must Iiear all ! you make a 
face at the dose, Will, aiid now yon 
^w^nt to lick the s]Kx)n, Then lUl tell 
'ee I have not made a settlemeut, and I 
won't* I'll never trust ny halves; where 
I trust my sheep FlI trust the fleece. 
Look 'oe, I'm going to ri.'^k my happi- 
ness hy this step — and I believe it is lor 
my happiness^ — let my farm follow it. 
lie shall not turn on me and s:;y, ^ You 
mistrusted me and tied my hands, so 
now I have the advantage of you, and 
riltakeit;" 

He turned slowly away from her and 
-went downcast to the window. 

"W"hy, W'ill," s]ic Baid, with a ^vf\y- 
ward softness, "if I ani mi:^taken in him 
now, tltc mistake would be so awful I 
can't allbrd to think of It or to provide 
for it coldddooded^et all go m lieu my 

I old heart is broken. He's acted well to 
me.W^i 11, these eight years ; he has been 
idy, hearty friend, and given me 
advice in all my diihculties, and 
m me a patient ear to all my trotib- 
ifi — I don't tell 'em to all I meet, I 
fUiise you. You may laugh at me, 
11, if you like, though yon look in no 
joKinsr mood just now, but I've a fancy 
nboin Mi\Kcnt tJmt has maybe made a\ 



the very picture of my poor sweetheart, 
Edward Gardiner, forty years ago- — eh, 
dear! the very nieiry blue eye and girt 
comely whisker — the very same happy- 
go-lucky manner and talk ^ and liia 
laugii ! if tlicre was the ghost of a laugli 
as tliere's the ghost of a body, I woulii 
say Edward^s young laugh bad come 
back to con pie with mine again," 

*']\rother," he said, turning toward 
her again, ''I have now^ only one last 
plea to urge, I can not sympathize 
with yon, or even understand your sen- 
timents, and I have spoken harshly to 
you to-day, as I never thought to f^peak 
to you ; but tljis I know^^ there is no 
suffering I wotild not undergo — ay^ 
de^tb itself— rather than ridicule or 
misery should fall on your gray hair; 
and I seem to feel that there will he 
scandal and misery iu this business. 
For my sake, wait for a few months and 
reflect before you pledge yourself." 

*' Lord a mercy ! I have pledged ray 
self, and I will stand to it. liidicule 
and gray Iiair ! I don't know what you 
m ean , I k n ow y on' v e r o u se d my hi ood, 
Will, and w=e've hoih talked a deal of 
wild nonsense- Bless your heart, ba' 
done." 

'^ Well , m o th er, I ' v e d on e . I' ve oaly 
to tell yoti, in all kindness and sorrow^ 
that Eleanor and I must leave the house 
at once ; I could not have her witness 
this." 

She made no reply, and, having wait- 
ed a moment to see if she w^ould mdt 
to him, he went out with a despairing 
gesture. 

Fiiislicd with shame and emotion, he 
came up to bis wife, and ono look at his 
lace told her all that had happentd. 
She met hhn, and laid her Land on his 
arm, silencing him. 

"Do not fret yourself to spealc of it; 
I can guess what has happened," 

*' Ay ; w^ell, it is better not to speak 
of it ; it w^as nn unlucky day we ever 
started to come here." 

"Was it so, love ?" she said ; *'it Wii3 
not our arrhal that did the misielnef/* 

"Nell, my poor giil, you must knock 
about the world Avith me yet a little 
while, hut I'll find rest for you sorae- 
where, I trust. We must leave tMi 
house." 

" When must we go, love ?" 
1 ^V\\\ Tiot \ci^\e ^foti hero another 
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taint of this moDStrons scandal. Ay, 
ay, I understand that look— you would 
ask me where could we go, a pauper 
family?" 

" No, no, we both have friends, Will, 
who would gladly open 'their doors to 
us with welcome." 

" Why, yes ; and failing them," said 
he, with unwonted bitterness, " there is 
a certain fine palace — Elizabethan archi- 
tecture, you know — supported by the 
parish, where we must live apart and 
dress in uniform. I vow I'd feel less 
shame and misery in entering the work- 
house gate, than in living here with this 
horror coming on. We must go this 
evening, Nell. By heavens 1 I can not 
meet that man again." 

He seized his portmanteau, opened 
the drawers, and, taking out his clothes, 
began to pack up. Eleanor sat quietly 
by the fire, her child standing by her 
knee : she let her husband run out all 
his reel. He laid his things in his port- 
manteau deliberately — always a good 
packer ; he paid a calm attention to his 
task, economizing every comer of space 
— -oflen taking out articles which did 
not fit compactly and readjusting them 
with care. During it all Eleanor sat 
watching him silently, with her hands 
crossed. She knew well he meant what 
he said, and would be like to carry out 
his intention even to the end, and she 
knew also it was less in anger now than 
for her sake he was taking this abrupt 
step. 

"Will, love," she said at last, when 
with pressed knee he was hasping the 
portmanteau, " you must not leave your 
mother's side at such a time." 
He looked up at her. 
" I know you. Will," she said ; " you 
would never forgive yourself if you de- 
serted her: if she has cast away herself, 
there is all the more need of your sup- 
port and your countenance." 

He rose to his feet and took a turn 
up and down the room. 

" Yes, Nell, I must remain and shut 
my eyes." 

"Who knows, Will, but she may 
Aange if we stay ? If we go she will 
be left to her evil genius^ without one 
friend in the world." 

"I come of an obstinate stock, Nell 
"-no, no, my mother has committed her- 
self to this," he said, standing thought- 
fnQjr&t the Greplace; ^^ she'll go through 



with it, she'll go through with it, depend 
on it: you can't change the shape of an 
iron cast when it has cooled in the 
mould. Good God ! Nellie, I feel like 
a man in a nightmare." 

" I have hopes you will wake and find 
it one. Will ; but, if this must be, let us 
wait and meet it together ; worse things 
than this have happened in families and 
have been lived down. As for Mr. 
Kent," she whispered, going up to his 
side affectionately, " why should we 
think of him ? You and I will sit be- 
side one another, and face it out, love, 
for your mother's sake." 

"Nellie, Nellie, the needle always^ 
points true in your heart ; I owe it to 
my mother to countenance her even in 
her madness. It may seem a boast, 
Nell, but I think I'd rather meet death 
for her sake than face that ceremony 
and give her away. But be I welcome 
here or not — ^be my motives suspected 
or understood by her — ^here I will stay 
and see it out." 

He paused a while, and, with his arm 
round her waist, took her a turn about 
the room. 

" The fact is, Nell, my poor mother 
and I used one another a little roughly 
down stairs, and she made some ill-con- 
sidered charges; but that's all over now. 
You must not stay here, Nell ; you and 
Johnnie must positively leave this ; you 
can easily go to your sister for a month 
or so.'* 

" You owe it to your mother, Willie, 
to remain, and I owe it to you. Think 
what a dreadful reproof it would be be- 
fore all her servants — before the whole 
country — if you were to send me away. 
Don't answer me, Will, till you con- 
sider." 

He thought a while; but when he 
spoke again his mind had wandered ^o 
his mother's situation, and he had evi- 
dently forgotten the question she had 
raised. 

" God help her !" he said — " it is not 
so much now she wants my help ; she 
is intoxicated just now by this mon- 
strous delusion ; when that forsakes her 
I see how it will be. God help her, 
then, in her desolation, if no one were 
near her to support her !" 

"And to save her. Will," said his 
wife. " Remembet^^Wv ^V^fe w\w^ ^J;®*- 
1 covers "her •nv\%\akft,^^ ^'w^ \^^ V«t 
1 away to \\\e^ m\Xi ^>&. Xcjtq. -«^\vot^ 
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many an opening for recommencing bus- 
iness between this and tlicn. I can see 
tb rough this evil and beyoncl it, love* 
It will be like a tbuudcr-showerj heavy 
but fihort." 

'* God bless yon, Nell, for reminding 
me of that ! Ay, we'll save her before 
hev heart is broken. This fellow only 
wants the place, and that will be lost to 
her. Well, Nell, 1 believe yon will not 
leave me — be it so. Yon'vc been wiser 
and cooler than Pve been to-day." 

They went down stairs to dinner to- 
gether when the bell rang, and Coleman 
Irom henceforth showed a perfect com- 
» m and of 11 crvG and temper. When EU 
eanoi' was trembling that day at his e^ide, 
Bcarce knowing where to look, ho Bat 
there grave and con rt eons, and Bpoke to 
his mother — to her alone — as if they 
h ad h ad n o seen e . Tl i e ol d I xxd y w at el i e d 
him, and met his eye at first with a sort 
of e:?t ranged defiance on lier fjtce, bnt 
the look softened gradually in the even- 
ing. Neither Kent nor he interchanged 
a w^ord * the former was dark and silent, 
nor did ho seem altogether at his ease. 
Ko geemcd to have expected another 
demeanor in Coleman, and was repnlsed 
by the grave dignity opposed to him, 
which was not altogetlier within Ins 
comprehension. Some days passed, and 
Coleman still preserved the Fame man- 
ner evenly — no ghmmer of heat or im- 
patience, ITc had lost tliat Mercntio 
sinrit, indeed. Ko i)leasant drolleries 
now when alone with his wife; ])is face 
w\as earnest and sad, and he w^a^ BCru- 
pnlonsly rcspcctfnl toWHird his mother. 
The sHght sullcnness of tlio old lady 
wholly wore a\vay ; her manner acquired 
a low excitement'— so it seemed to her 
watchful son^an excitement sometimes 
reacting into uneasy abstraction. She 
did not exactly seem depressed, nor even 
nervous, hut lier mind Reemed to be in 
a silent ferment, in which, perhaps, some 
misgiving mingled. She never came 
into her son's bedroom at night, as had 
beenl^cr habit ; she seemed to avoid him 
and his ivife with either the sense of 
distrust or s^hame. Coleman sought an 
interview with her at last. 

It w^as about eleven o'clock at night ; 

ho had heard her enter her bedroom, 

and in half an hour or so he followed her. 

77b found her sonted over the fire, busy 

Tl jV/; n hundred letters and scrolls ; dn^ty 

^/cs were rnnged on the doors, and tovii 



paper was blazing up the chimney. He 
crossed the room and took a chair by 
her, and she turned quickly upon him.' 

" If you come here to w rangle with 
me. Will, I tell you timely it is no use. 
Here is enough on my hands and micd 
without idle talk and ill feelings*" 

" There shall be no ill feelings, moth- 
er. I have only come to tell you my 
wife and I will remain here with you, 
so that we ai'e not in the ivay ; and if 
you have indeed made up your mind to 
this mari'iage, for your sake, mother, I 
will accompany you even to the church, 
and cotmtenance your act before all the 
country,". 

She laid the letter she bad been read- 
ing on the tabic. 

*'Eh, dear! those are kind words, fion- 
n y * Sit by m e, s it by m e — m y old brain 
is gal k> ping away with me to-night" 

She turned to her papers again, and 
rustled among them busily ; he saw the 
lie<?tic on her old cheek, and his heart 
was moved. Bnt he had said all that 
cotdd be said. He did not see his way 
to comfort, and he felt it would be cnieJ 
and false to her to attempt any consola- 
tion. 

"Will," she said abruptly/* you hare 
promised not to desert me to-night — 
why did you choose this night?" 

'^ I waited till it seemed to me that 
you had pardoned me, mother, for my 
interference." 

"Why this nigTit, Will — you have 
waited for this night?" 

Ho looked at her in some pei^lei* 

ity. 

"Why did 'eo not choose to-morrow 
night?" 

"And I might as likely have chosen 
to-morrow night, mother." 

"BJess you, I should have had no 
need of you then." 

" To-morrow !" lie murmured, fixing 
his eyes upon her in consternation. 

"And if at all, why not to-morrow?" 
said elie. "If you mean to plow the 
tield, strike in the share aforo the frost 
eomc. Will ye stan' by me to-morrow 
or not?" 

"I will stand by you to-morrow, 
mother," lie said, with a sudden effort 
of resolution. "My wife and I will 
stand by you and countenance you in 
tills act, since wo can not save you from 
Ut. <aOv\ ¥.v\\^i^cv\V ^^Q\x ^ad us all to g» 
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He rose, and, kissing her, was going 
away. 

"Sit by me, Will — sit by me," she 
said ; " sit there wi'out a word for an 
hour or so ; I can not talk to 'ee, or 
think or sleep." 

He sat with her there for nearly an 
hour, listening to the inistle of the papers 
as she turned them over, opening and 
folding them with aimless industry. At 
length he arose, and, having advised her 
to lie down and take some rest, went 
out slowly and shut her in alone — shut 
her in, still fussing among those endless 
papers, yellow, like herself, with years. 



CHAPTER X. 

At seven o'clock of the November 
morning old Mrs. Coleman stood at her 
toilet-table in the half-dark room, for the 
marriage was to be early and private. 
It was a toilet to hasten over with Im- 
patience and distaste; she dared not 
linger upon it, for it sapped her courage. 
A grim, desolate toilet — a grotesque 
and despairing hour over an old wreck 
in holiday pennants — over earthiness 
which should have been bloom. 

The sky was gray and misty, woven 
without seam from north to south, like 
the crucifixion garment — ^no break of 
blue in all its expanse. A file of wild 
geese streamed away in the distance, 
screaming and vanishing on the wind. 
The leafless trees without appeared to 
bend with age, and cough in the blast. 

Oone — gone — gone — all the lusty 

{oath and the jocund sunshine. She is 
attered, and worn, and loveless ; and 
yet it all came so gradually, this hag- 
gard change, since last she made her 
toilet as a rosv young bride. Dear, oh 
dear! the hollows and the twiny sin- 
ews ! Can Hugh Kent love to look on 
that face? she sickens at it herself. 
Twenty years ago or thereabouts she 
&nnd the first gray hair, and then came 
the little seams about her mouth, and a 
tooth dropped out, and some years aft- 
er another and another, till at last she is 
&llen into this ruin. 

She remembers the shock she re- 
ceived ten or fifteen years ago, while 
fet to her habituated gaze in the look- 
ng-glass her faqe seemed to retain its 
yoaui and comelioesss, when she chanced 
^ overbear a servant talk of her as the 
D 



old mistress-^she scarcely believed the ' 
girl could be talking of her — the old 
mistress I She was only forty-five, and 
her cheeks were rosy still ; but by-and- 
by, being a sensible, strong -natured 
woman, she laughed off the annoyance 
of the words, and put reflection from 
her amid the diversions of her healthy 
outdoor duties. Yet now and again 
some friendly joke of a visitor, or chance 
remark of a friend, meaning no offense, 
would allude to her declining years and 
her elderly appearance, till at length she 
took home the fact that she was grow- 
ing old, and felt no pain at the familiar 
thought ; but now the old sting, the old . 
venom was at the long-closed wound 
again -with redoubled virulence. See 
at such an epoch as this, when cheeks 
should be bloomiest and smiles most vel- 
vety — see what a guy she has grown! 

It will not do to think much or gaze 
much ; she must not let her faith and ^ 
trust fail her now. She is carrying 
through this bold enterprise out of her 
own native energy and courage; her 
spirit and her pride are still young. 
Sympathy or support she can not claim, 
therefore for that which must carry her 
through she must seek in herself. In 
truth, 'tis hard to reassure herself. That 
smUe in the glass won't do it, old wom- 
an ; you sicken at the effect of that gray 
smile. 

The fields are gray in the early light, 
and the sky is a windy gray ; the hill- 
side orchard is streaming with gray 
mist ; but nothing is so dreary white as 
the hair she is brushing out-— white and 
dry as fleece. 

She has had a restless, feverish night 
— ^that low fever of age which does not 
swell the pulse, but which banishes sleep. 
Her face^is rather more haggard and 
collapsed than on many another toilet 
she has had. On some mornings she 
has noted that the wrinkles about her 
eyes were less baggy and pucey than on 
others^ She fancied she looked ninety 
years old. On this festival morning, of 
all mornings m the year, to show so ill 
and ancient! Could nothing smooth 
them out? 

A miserable reminiscence entered her 
thoughts as she gazed at her reflection, 
which seemed scrutinizing her back 
again with netvoMa <sva\a«^» *^^^^- 

\ of Wa\e C\o*^>^ ^^^,^^\i»SwV^^^ 
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* tbat the women who laid her ouf knead- 
ed down the wrinkles at either side, 
smoothing the yellow temp!es^ with their 
palmSj and drawing ont the shriveled 
parchment of the cheeks. Fitter were 
It for her, thie poor old bride, to be liiak' 
ing ready for tbat other white -robed 
ceremonial of dust to du8t, which must 
come soon. 

Last night in the darkness ^ — the 
friendly flattering darkness^ — the dark* 
ness which J like death, makes beauty 
aud lovely age alike, blotting oyt every 
seam and time-stain — ^she did not blush 
to believe he cared for her. But now, 
as she stood on the cold brink of this 
ceremony, that hovered between a farce 
and a tragedy, she trembled and wea- 
ver ed . Th e doubt s came u po n h ern o w, 
as it were, in cold draughts, and her 
very fondness for bim geemed to smite 
her with eljame. 

Well, it is late to pause ; she must 
dress herself in ber finery — trick up the 
hard old frame iu soft satin and lace — 
whitew^asb the old sepulchre, full of all 
its festering memories, its pitiful vani- 
ties and weed-grown regrets. She fold- 
ed her hair in uncomely trimj and cov- 
ered it with a gala cap, bordered taste- 
lessly with white lace and faded orange 
blossoms — ^ those very blossoms, long 
preserved in her wardrobe drawer, that 
once, woven in bright hair, kissed ber 
cheek— the rosy cheek of a young come- 
ly lass, that once was she ; now those 
blossoms trembled to her poor jowled 
face. She is crying at some sudden 
thought. Sec the tears how^ they come 
zigzag down, and leap from cheek to 
chin, I fear me, no Peri would care to 
gather such tears as those. 

She tied the broad satin strings of 
her cap, and strove to hide the dewlap 
chin with a brave large bow; slie drew 
it this w^ay and that, but it still looked 
ill-biilaoced and unbecouiing — now mea- 
gre and crushed, now too full-blown 
and showy. At length she was satis- 
fied tliat it seemed to sit w-ell at last, 
and the lines of her face seemed softer 
iu the oval cloud of white lace. 

Why was it that slie suchlcnly tugged 
this careful arrangement out of shape 
and threw the rumpled strings across 
her shoulder ? 

**Zet hhii mice mo as I am," she mut- 

tared; "/ ghaW not always be perked 

iq> m this £nery, I am not too o\d to 



make bim a good honest wlfe^ if he 
treats me well and can care for me at 
my worst; and if I am befooled I — it 
sickens me, all this trumpery," 

She turned away from her glass and 
her table, dragged the sofl Cashmere 
shawl around her, and sat down^ all 
tossed and quailing, in the arm-chair hy 
her bed* It seemed as if a sudden par- 
alysis of doubt had laid hold upon her. 

At tlie door stood Eleanor, gazing at 
her kindly. Just the very moment ia 
this for such a sofl smile to cone and 
persuade the poor old woman there was 
some one on the face of the earth te 
sympathiKC with her at such a moment. 

^'Lct rne help you to dress," said El- 
eanor, coming over to ber, " I am said 
to have taste and — just a few changes j 
pray let me," 

She took off the cap, and, without a 
moment's hesitation, wrapped around 
the old lady's passive figure the ample 
dressijjg-gown w- hich had been thrown 
aside on the bed. She let down the 
white hair again, and by aid of hmsli 
and hairpin smoothed it into fair and 
seemly braids. With cunning fingers 
she moulded the great cap into symme- 
try and shape. Bhe spanned the mus- 
cular neck on which the gray hair en- 
croached behind with a narrow plala 
collar, and gently drew the drapery of 
the shawl into buxom fit, smoothly OTer- 
lapping it, and fastening it on the breast 
by a handsome brooch. 

" Now," she said, cheea'fully, " yoa'Tfi 
grown quite young and handfiomfl 
again; Willie will be proud of you." 

Not one word did the old lady Bay 
from the moment Eleanor entered tbo 
room with these kind comf oiling falfifr 
hoods till she went out again ; but once^ 
as the young hand rested upon Ler 
shoulder, she stroked it twice or thrice 
Avith a sort of mute, halt-intractabia 
gratitude. 

That morning the wedding took pla<J« 
at the parish church. No friends were 
asked, but many accjuaintances droppfid 
in to witness a gratuitous show* litt* 
mor had long since made free wuth the 
apjpro aching event, and no doubt they 
expected a treat. IIow" w^ill the bridfl 
conduct herself? Will she simper and 
toddle up to the altar with a rickety i9* 
sumption of youth ? Richer stiU, wiB 
s\\e tiTetn\A^i M\d d\o^ l\er gray eyelait- , 
I ^s aiii^^ — %\\?C^T '* 'tVe^-^ N4Ci^^ T\tiVsfisJc\ f 
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disappointed : the ficene was a poor one, 
and possessed no farcical effects. 

With no stouter step or calmer front 
did the tall, showy bridegroom walk up 
the aisle than did old Mrs. Coleman. 
The moment had come, and she could 
confront it. It was no shaky, rouged 
3ld belle, this bride, upon whom the 
people came to stare. There was 
strength in her step, and strength in 
ler broad forehead and square jaw- 
bone, and there was a look of almost 
serene 'simplicity, which gave her a 
t^auty in some sort. 

Her son stood near her, bearing it 
all ; he kept his eyes upon her, and for- 
bore from looking at Kent. He suffer- 
ed a good deal, but contrived to conceal 
his i^ain decently ; yet his cheeks were 
flji^pmig red throughout the whole cere- 
mony, and he clenched the altar-rails 
forcibly, as if by physical effort to re- 
lieve the violent repulsion within. 

Well, worse experiences and deeper 
scandal have fallen on many a respect- 
able household, and turned decent priv- 
acy into frightful public infamy, and 
they have been borne, and lived down 
too. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Fob a few days matters seemed go- 
io^ welL Eleanor watched with an un- 
auiet curiosity for signs upon the sur- 
laoe of what was going on beneath. 
The old lady met her elate, and seemed 
to talk of the change in a certain tone 
of hyperbole, outnoising misgiving by 
ber Btronff protestations that she was 
bappy and quite content. 

Doe had been a bounteous mistress 
OD the occasion ; she had feasted all the 
servants and laborers, striving, it seem- 
ed, by liberality and high cheer, to dif- 
foso an infectious ^as of happiness about 
her. She had a high mettle and native 
energy ; the lot she had chosen for her- 
self luie was likely to accept, at least in 
seeming, with a front of resi^ation. 
Bat this excitement carried a forebod- 
ing with it ; it was like the troubled 
sQuhine which laughs over the kennel- 
stream. Yet Eleanor perceived that 
her husband took heart from it, and she 
did not disturb its returning tranquilli- 
^« Women have a nicer perception 
than mea in catching the more deucate 
^dicationa of motive. With the latter 



a laugh generally stands for gladness, 
and passes on unvis6ed,for what it pre- 
tends to be. 

Eleanor observed, in the slight and 
momentary opportunities she allowed 
herself, that her husband's manner to- 
ward Mr. Kent was changed. It sat so 
strangely upon him, this altered man- 
ner, that she thought it must be ironic- 
al or assumed in ridicule; so unnatural 
was it, she grew fidgety — so winning 
and deferential was it, she scarcely knew 
where to look. She felt he was acting ; 
and that uncomfortable shrinking of the 
nerves to which people of quick sympa- 
thies are liable overcame her as she list- 
ened. If she could believe him to be 
sincere ! He seemed to have struck ui>> 
der at once and unconditionally to Mr. 
Kent, and seemed to volunteer a press- 
ure of good- will and amity which was 
certainly not invited and met with no 
response. By-and-by she thought she 
recognized in it an anxiety under the 
guise of friendship, which sought to con- 
ciliate the faithless guardian of some- 
thing verjr dear and precious — a diplo- 
macy a little overwrought, which be- 
trayed its employer to insulting miscon- 
struction. It was both suspicious and 
ungraceful — so strange was this sudden 
shiil of Coleman's tone from dignity 
and anger to watchful subserviency, 
timed as it was to the event which 
placed Kent as master of the house and 
land. 

During these times the whole house- 
hold seemed on an unnatural stretch 
and strain, as if some melancholy anti- 
climax was at' hand. One member in it 
alone was quite undisguised, and dis- 
played his own jaunty individuality 
without restraint. Mr. Kent had by 
this time two hunters in his stable, 
shrewd bargains each. He had been 
at two meets of the foxhounds in new 

Eink, and he rode like a beggar on 
orseback at timber or water. Be had 
engaged a farm bsdliff to mind the farm, 
and to insert himself into his own old 
chrysalis, while he — Hugh Kent — ^voy- 
aged away on his butterfly wings. He 
was from home two consecutive days, 
and came back blooming; you could 
hear his loud irreverent laugh startling 
the house at midni^ht^ acid %\y^^^*k^^ 
of leoeint. coo9l <3ci%«c • ^ 
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Leal" that Imle, Lig-clicsted laugh, whicli 
seemed to blnspbemc against evuiy tie 
and duty. It sccoietl to give no liopu 
— young wood must warp i'roni tlie old ; 
there was a Btai tling want of keeping in 
that peal of heartless mii-th with the old 
trembling tones wliich followed it of 
his mother retnoustTating lJelovv^ His 
heart ached to hoar them. 

Eleanor, by his desire, Hved very 
nauch in her own room after the mar- 
riage, except during meals, and tlio old 
lady did not take it amiss. Whenever 
she met her she greeted her in a friend- 
ly manner, without complaint or eoni- 
incnt. The child was withdrawn from 
his ancient ally, and no longer followed 
her through the fields, " Granny had 
no time to attend to him now,^* eaid 
Eleanor, and he w as bribed and caress- 
ed to forget her and stay \vith mannna. 

But it was neoessary that the child 
should have some one wdio, during the 
early hours of the day, ^vhen she could 
not leave her Lusbaud, might exercise 
him in the fields. 

She remembered the pretty interest- 
ing Diaid wliose services had been of- 
fered to her, and which she had so spar- 
id glyaccepted. S^hehad her summoned 
to the little sitting-room that w^as pri- 
vate to herself Lucy came in with the 
same triste, half-frightened look, and 
stood at the door coloring, 

Eleanor remarked her expression with 
a sense of distress, and looked earnestly 
into the girl's pale, conscious face, feel- 
ing a wish to eotne at her trouble. 

" Are you fond of children, Lucy ?" 

**I dearly love him, ma'am," with 
hasty emphasis and do^^ncast eyes. 

'^ fiavo you been long with Mrs, Cole- 
man, Lucy 1?" 

** These two years, ma'am?' 

'* You've been in place before?" said 
Eleanor, guessing the girl at about her 
own age, 

Lucy shook her -head, but said noth- 

*' Had you no trade ? You did those 
E jobs for me so nicely, I am sure 
imderstand gloving," 
Yes, ma'am, I worked at gloving 
e I was a child ; every girl about 
J understands it, and troubles very 
^ if she lose a place as servant," 

^'Ic^nor drew her out on this subject, 



so forth ; then she asked at random, in 
the same kind spirit, "Perhaps you do 
not hke jour place here? Are you 
afraid of Mrs. Kent ?" 

The girl's hps pursed up as if die 
were about to ery, Eleanor bade tlie 
child run np to lier room to see if thero 
were a mouse in the trap, and no sooner 
was he gone than she again addressed 
the embarrassed girl^ who seemed stand- 
ing there for judgment rather than for 
eonifort- 

'^ If you tell me what it is, Lucy, per- 
haps I eould set it all right — Fm sure I 
could." 

'*I dursn't — oh, I dursn't, ma'am I 
Don't ask me, for pity's sake i" 

*' Never mind, then," said Eleanor; 
" otdy rememl)er, if you %vant a fiiend, 
you'll find one in me ; and if you talje 
courage any time to tell me w hat grieves 
and frightens you, it shall be in the 
strictest confidence, and I will give you 
my best advice." 

She then turned away to other mat' 
ters — was there any infectious disease 
iji the neighborhood ? were there any 
children about the place? and would 
Lucy mind taking Master Jalmnie a 
walk in the fields, and would she keep 
him aw^ay from all strange childreu? 
The girl undertook the duty w ith a X£^l 
suggestive of relief, and, having assisted 
in putting on the child's things, took 
him away. 

Eleanor had, as we have saidj been 
rather perplexed as to this gkl's use ia 
such a plain establishment ; the old lady 
had no need of such a maid, the waitiag 
at table being performed by a girl from 
the Union; the amount of needlework 
to be done in tlie house was trifling, aad 
could never Iiave rendered necessar)' 
such a supernumerary. 

She spoke to her husband upon her 
perplexity, telling him she had taken a 
sort of interest in the girl, and ivas 
troubled by her unhappy face. But he 
was able to tell her notliing new. She 
was Michael Bryan's daughter, and it 
seemed that Mr, Kent had obtained htjr 
her present situation. Her unhappy 
expression might arise from a threaleiK 
ing of consumption ; ho had met her 
out of doors a few minutes ago, andsh& 
seemed quit6 g^y. 

'^ ^tamma," said Johnnie, who prefr 



ingtiirw^how nnich she used to make\enl\y camfe\t\ itom\m^\^^^*'TsiaKim«i 
^ T^'ce^^ Iftho demand w^aa steady, audi w\vat difli "Lu^y ta^^^Ti ^\k^^ ^'ji ^^s^ 
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_ cock 'and hen grasses in the 
Seld — she caught my head between her 
bands and began to cry, and said she 
bad another little darling jast my age, 
md as pretty as me ?" 

Eleanor's smile vanished, and she 
Looked up at her husband. She did 
Qot know what Lucy meant, and she 
thoaght it was better not to know. 

It was altogether a strange and sinis- 
ter home to which they had come. 

But# sterner revelations soon put 
such petty mysteries out of Eleanor's 
thougnts. A change seemed to have 
come over the old lady. Her dramatic 
joy had risen and vanished, even as 
those censers of colored light whicb 
ilare up fitfully in the theatres and die. 
She no longer walked afield in the fresh 
air, but would shut herself upfor whole 
afternoons in her room, till Kent came 
swaggering in below, and then sha used 
to go down and meet him, addr^sing 
him in strong deprecation till silenced 
))y a sneer or a jest. 

** Will," said Eleanor, " we ought not 
to leave your mother aU jdone." 

"Don't notice her," he replied, "as 
long as she can keep up appearances ; 
we are bound to respect her mortifica- 
tion — my time will come yet. Oh Nel- 
lie, Nellie I" he continued, his voice all 
a tremble with emotion, "if you knew 
what I feel when I hear my mother's 
voice down there breaking already ! I 
was deceived for the first few days, but 
it's no use skinning over a mortal sore 
like this. It's a horrible business, and 
we've not seen the worst. That poor 
old woman, whom I love and revere in 
a way I can not explain, she's the scoff 
of tfie country, and .the slave of that in- 
solent scoundrel, who will make a beg- 
gar of her and break her heart 'Tis 
not well, Nellie — ^I tell you it is not well 
—to see a woman of her active, sturdy 
babits moping in her room and mutter- 
ing to the walls. I've been trying to 
stave off this. I've been smiling and 
bowing him in and out like a lackey. 
The time is almost come to interfere. 
PU give him a surprise," he added, with 
abrupt and undignified violence. " I'll 
tear his. tongue out before he dares to 
insult my mother." 

*|Hush! WiUie, before the child," 
Whispered Eleanor, startled ; and, after 
ft few nnDutea^ silencey be recovered his 
^eifoootroL 



" l^lie," she said, when the moment 
was ripe, " I have a letter to show you 
which has put me in great heart. You 
must know that, without telling you one 
word, lest you might turn mutinous, I 
wrote a few days ago a long and most 
eloquent appeal to Mr. Baggot, my 
trustee, telling hinr precisely uie posi- 
tion we were in, and entreating him to 
let us have £600 of my money. You 
know his heart was like the nether mill- 
stone," she said, smiling, " when we ap- 
plied to him before; now look what a 
kind answer I received this morning. 
He says if any of your business friends 
will go security that neither he nor Mr. 
CoUis shall ever be made liable, he will 
consent to let us have the money ; see 
what eloquence does. Now, Willie, if 
things go much farther as they are go- 
ing, we will bring your mother away 
with us, and take that little villa out- 
side Brighton we used to summer in, 
and be as happy as the day is long." 

She placed the letter in his hands, 
and he read it silently through. As we 
have said, he was not generally demon- 
strative, notwithstanding his late burst 
of violence, which arose from a long- 
sustained contortion of mind, and now 
he only said, 

" It looks likely, Nellie ; "we should 
have some friends in London who would 
trust me so fer. You see they know I 
am honest ; but there is, of course, the 
distant danger that \Master Johnnie- 
might rise up in judgment and claim 
the money. However, I will write to 
two or three to-day — we can not afford 
to be proud just now." 

She never needed thanks ; she saw be 
hs^d taken hope, and that it would work 
within him like leaven, so she was con- 
tent. 

"And now, go tell the good news to 
your mother," said Eleanor. 

He went unhesitatingly ; " sufficient 
unto the day would -be the evil" if this 
sudden hope should end in disappoint- 
ment. As usual, she was moping in her 
room, gazing out of the window with 
leaden eyes and hooped back. So he 
brought a chair beside her and sat by 
her. 

" Mother," he said, " you are not hap* 
py." 

She «X\\\\ooV^<iti\sto^^^a.^^^'s^^^ 
\ " 1 did not \ooV ^OT V'^Y^YTk^^^C^*^ 
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object to leave tbis bouse, should mat- 
ters not mend? I expect to Lave a 
large sum of mone j^ in a few days, and 
you miglit leave tbia house with Elea- 
nor, the child, and me*" 

*' Bless you; never mind for money," 
she muttered, still lookiug abroad ; *' I 
ha' got money J don't let that trouble 
you ; bide ye all here wi' me." 

" We are not going, mother j" he said, 
" unless you can come with us ; and 
why should you remain in this house to 
be insulted T' 

"I am mistress here," said the old 
lady, slowly turning upon him her pale 
face. "He thinks he has put you out 
of the nest* Will, do not trouble about 
it; I have a feathered corner for you 
yet, dear heart I keep kind to nic, AVill ; 
'tis worth your while not to desert me ; 
I can afford to pay for kindness." 

" But, yoii know, mother," reasoned 
Coleman, ^'this place passed into the 
hands of Kent ^vhen you became his 
wife; he can turn me out at any mo- 
ment." 

*'He dare not," she said, angrily; 
"this is my house: you, and Eleanor, 
and Johnnie shall live here, and shall be 
welcome till my death*" 

"We shall have no peace here, moth- 
er ; neither you nor I can ever be hap- 
py here." 

" And I care not when that may be," 
she said, alluding to her own \vords 
about her death, " but for you and John- 
niojWill — I care oot when that will be* 
It is worth your pains, dearie, to be 
kind to me. I tell 'eo I've laid by a 
penny against the rainy day w hich no- 
body know^s of; I liave something in 
my pocket for Johnnie when I die, and 
youll all be wise to stick by me*" 

He Baw it was vain to catch her at- 
tention, and, confident that when once 
be had the means to depart he could 
easily induce her to accompany them, 
be dropped the subject for the present, 
and rejoined his wife. 

Eleanor, as before mentioned, had a 
confirmed habit of sitting up late at 
night, seldom putting out her candle 
till near one o'clock. She occupied her- 
self in writing letters, mending socks, 
and making dresses for Johnnie wben 



wdth her pleasantly over times past and 
to come. Sitting sometimes on his 
knees the while, with her pretty head 
upon Iiis shoulder, she listened to him, 
her eyes looking into his, or crouched 
upon the hearth-rug, and leaning over 
against him, his hand in hers, till he be- 
gan to give way to drowsy owlish noda 
at nothing, and dropped to sleep mid- 
w^ay in their random talk. If he was m 
bed before her it availed him little ; she 
became so industrious when alone, mov- 
ing about the room like a troubled 
spiite, putting up a screen between 
Johnnie's bed and the door, and very 
likely upsetting it with the tail of her 
dressing-gown as she was stealing tip- 
toe away, flapping a towel unthinkingly 
with a stroke like a swan's wing, or 
trying to hammer tacks into the will' 
dow-sash without noise, in some cop- 
trivance to keep out the draught from 
her husband's head, or, fin ally f putting 
up a shade between her husband's eyes 
and the candle-light, lest the glare might 
awaken him, and then asking him in a 
whisper if he were still awake, thereby 
doing the precise mischief she w^as try- 
ing to prevent. Do not despise berj 
you have seen she was as w^ise as Solon 
when trouble came. 

Since the marriage of bis mother, 
however, Coleman, being restless and 
painfully on the alert lest some mis- 
chance might befall his mother, or some 
need of protection arise when her be- 
lated husband came home at night, was 
effectually robbed of sleep. He used 
to lie with strained, half-raised Ecck on 
the pillow, listening for the sound of the 
latch, and then for high words.^ At 
length he wisely sat up with his i^ife 
over the ^vq^ abstracted and silent 
enough, but well awake, and she used 
to reason with him about their ap- 
proaching deliverance — why the ex- 
pected answ^ers from his friends h^ 
been hitherto delayed — bow they murt 
come soon — how they must necessarily 
be satisfactoTy ^ — and how readily his 
mother would join their plans — woBi* 
an's I'casoning, you know, circumveiit' 
ing him and blinding him — coming 
roand to the premise again, while ^^ 
was handling a conclusion. Yet sbe 
filled up the links pretty well for s'l 
that^a soft coil here and a brave word 



nJonoj but too often, not content with 
rnkiiifr herseJf, she kept her husband 

fi*oiu lijs nnitirul rest, and had him to\vbere.T awi ^ V\Vq\\v\a^ \\<2.\%v;a:&lQn iniy 
dmw Ju^ chnir over to the fire to talklnrnglWow^'w* iA\. CoVvciasi-^^^ 
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daely in that position in which talk be- 
comes important, for he lived here tied 
hand and foot ; there was absolutely no 
move on the board for him. He winced 
to think of those unanswered applica- 
tions to his friends, and yet he could 
not stoop to any notice of their discreet 
neglect; the slightest act on his part 
might destroy the poise in which mat- 
ters were sustained, and force him to 
some desperate course. 

Kent cUd not return on the night of 
his interview with his mother, and the 
next morning, on Coleman's suggestion, 
his wife came down with him to break- 
fast with the old lady. Mrs. Kent was 
down before them; her back was to 
them as they canie in, and she did not 
turn to him at his hearty greeting : she 
stood with her head bent forward till 
her forehead pressed the marble — stood 
there doing nothing. The breakfast 
things were on the table, but there was 
no preparation for breakfast; the old 
mistress seemed lost in some doldrum 
upon her hearth-rug, while the kettle 
boiled over and the toast was in cin- 
ders. He came quickly to her side, and 
Erceived she held an open letter in her 
nd. 

" Will," she said, turning to him, and 
catching at his coat as he was stooping 
to kiss her, " he is drawing my — he wiU 
draw all my money. Follow him. Go 
to the bank. Will, and stop it, dear 
heart! We shall all be broken and 
ruined if you can not stop it." 

He took the letter from- her hands 
and read it. It was a civil communica- 
tion from the manager of Wells Bank, 
mforming her that Mr. Kent had al- 
rei^y spent so much, and was about to 
draw all the capital she had lodged. 

"We can not stop it, mother; that 
money is lost. All I have to hope is 
this, we may make it the means of some 
compromise. Suppose, now, we give 
him up this money, which the law has 
enabled him to seize, and pay him the 
rents of the land, provided ne leaves us 
unmolested here — would you agreS to 
this?" he said, seizing the opening for 
some decided act. 

**How can he have my money — ^my 
own money," she cried, waking from 
her apathy — " money I have saved from 
day to day and year to year ? That 
im't law— I doD^t believe it. He may 
iave light to the iand, because I was 



an old silly and left it to his tnercy, but 
he shall not touch the only provision I 
have left for my age and for those of 
my own blood." 

'' My dear mother, Eleanor and I can 
ffive you a home for your age — don't 
fear that; and we expected nothing 
from you. But, unless under certain 
conditions which do not exist, the law 
makes over all your disengaged proper- 
ty to him." 

" Listen to me. Will — - 1 make over 
every penny of it to you and Johnnie, 
just to give me what 1 eat and drink ; 
but only go to the bank to-day and save 
it," she said, still clutching his arm. 

" I shall go, mother, as you wish it, 
but it is useless." 

"Do you hear me?" she cried; "I 
make over the money to you, and Elea- 
nor, and her darling child. Can't you 
tell the manager it's your's ? There !" 

" You can not make it over, mother ; 
the money is Mr. Kent's by law. Do 
not deceive yourself." 

" How could there be such a law — 
such a monstrous cheat as that ?" cried 
the old lady, all her wits alive. " Is a 
wife to have no more rights than a 
black negro ? Are all her rights and 
liberty she enjoyed as a free Christian 
woman suddenly to cease when she 
marries a toad like that ? I don't be- 
lieve it." 

He reasoned with her in vain. Did 
she not earn every penny of it ? i Did 
she not place it there in her own name? 
Could a leaf of a prayer-book suddenly 
strip her of all right to any thing of her 
own? 

" Ain't I as good as him in blood, in 

Fride, and in sense ?" she cried. " Don't 
wan't it more because I am a weak 
old woman ? Ain't a woman at the head 
of us all ? I'll not believe such law." 

What the incensed old lady was striv- 
ing to say is this : Is not a woman weak- 
er and more liable to every wrong and 
oppression? How could there be a 
law, instead of helping her and protect- 
ing her, that puts all the power into the 
hands of a bully or a ruffian, instead of 
throwing some little balance into the 
weaker side? and yet women have 
proved themselves as good as men in 
mtellect and courage, and th^ head of 
the Btate \& «k NYom'dXL. 

, terpreter. 
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"Well, mother, I Bhall start after 
breakfast for Wells j you must write a 
line to the manager, so as to empower 
me to speak to liim. We may throw a 
little obstruction in his way, at least," 

She got her paper, and pen and ink, 
and wTote her inst ructions hotly off, and 
ho then persuaded her to sit down and 
eat Bomething, Eleanor having moan- 
while made breakfast. By the evening 
he said he would have news for her, but 
meantime the subject had better rest. 
I nuned lately after breakfast he started 
for Wells. 

Upon the previous morning Kent also 
had driven to Wells in his new dog-cart 
— upon businesf^, ho a%'erred — more 
probably, however, having a full purse 
awaitiiig liim, the man went to enjoy 
himself, and indulge his enfranchised 
tastes- Perhaps, seeing he had paid so 
dear for the manumission from poverty, 
he could not have done better. 

At midday he returned w-ith a bran- 
dy blossom on liis nose, and another on 
his forehead, a little inflamed by the 
pressure of his stout \videaAvake. Elea- 
nor, sitting in her bcdrootti window, 
watched him dismount from the vehicle, 
which careened on its wheels from his 
weight. He stood upon the steps for a 
uioTuent w^atching hh young groom lead 
the horse away to the stable by the en- 
trance gate, and then he entered the 
hall door. She listened for Mrs. Kcnt'n 
voice, which she had heard but lately iu 
the hall, but she only heard Kent's light- 
hearted lilt as he entered, and his voice 
calling genially to Lucy — in whose care 
she had left Johnnie — to bring him some 
iuneb, 

"If ho would only stay away," mur- 
mured Eleanor, ^'aud Mrs, Kent, would 
only be wise enough to keep out of his 
w-ay, all might go smoothly for a while." 

Johnnie w^asdown in the sitting-room 
with Lucy, and his mother had been lis- 
tening to ins laugh as if it had been a 
pleasant tune, M'heu her attention was 
attracted by Mr, Kent's Jaugh hi llie 
hall — quite another sort of note was 
that. She heard the hall door oi>en, 
and saw him cross the gravel and enter 
ihe orchard gate, smiling as he brushed 
the crumbs of his late refreshment ofi' 
his whiakers and coat. 
lie had scarcely turned the cornev 
0£ji of sigh ty whan aiuhlenly a woman' 



Bcream arose hclow^ and was roiterate<i\t\\ti^ioi\v 






louder and shriller — cries of pain, hto 
ken supplications for mercy. Eleanor 
started up and ran to the door; Bht 
heard lier child's terrified voice calling 
her, his agitated little steps coming to 
her. 

**Mamma,mamm3, come down; gnm- 
ny is killing Lucyi" 

She bade the child wait for her inker 
room, and ran breathlessly down BtairSp 
The cries pjroceeded from the silting- 
roonij and tlje door w as ajar, lu great 
agitation, she rushed in without thoughtj 
and found wild work going on there. 

There was old Mrs, Kent in diBhev- 
eled wrath, holding the girl Lucy with 
one arm against a chair, and mercilesilj 
flogghig her across neck, and cheek, and 
shoulders w ith a stout riding-whip. 
, "Oh, Mrs. Coleman," (^creamed the 
poor girl, ''save me! she will kill me— 
she don't know my state — she will kill 
mo!" 

Eleanor flew to the old lady's M% 
and grasped her descending arm witi 
lier two hands. 

"Mrs. Kent, what are you doing! 
MvF^. Kent, you must not beat the poor 
givl; how can you be so cruel?" 

The old lady paused, breathless from 
her exertions, and turned her face to- 
ward Eleanor, still working, ai}d whit* 
w ith its recent fury, 

" I'll give it her while I can itiod 
over her — Fll give it her! you don't 
know any thing, bless you-^you doi't 
know what she has been guilty of." 

"Lucy, go up stairs," cried Eleanor; 
" don't speak just now ; go up to Mas- 
ter Johnnie in my room,*' 

She eorapassionatcly helped the sta|- 
gering girl to the door, and closed rt 
after her. Then she turned to Mrs- 
Kent once ngain, and asked lier wbat 
had happened that could make her ac* 
so cruelly, 

"No matter— that's my affair. M 
act for myself in future ; I get no good 
telling my WTongs to others; Til taie 
the matter in my own hands, I wilt 
Tiiat impudent \vench shall leave lb* 
liouBe within an hour.'* 

Eleanor remonstrated stil], and tried 
to come at an explanation of the girfi 
offense, 

" I tell 'ce I'm mistress here yet^'iad 
I'll take no insults standing on my own 
'*ooT'^ Y\\ i^^ck o^ ^^\* ^^Tvcb wiliiiii 
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She went out to the yard, and Elea-* 
nor conld hear her giving directions to 
one of the men to pat a working-horse 
to the cheese-cart, and lay in some straw, 
and bring it immediately to the back 
door^ he must drive Lucy Bryan home. 
Feeling it would be useless to spend 
farther entreaty upon her mother-in-law 
in this hard, implacable . inood, she has- 
tened up to her own room, and found 
poor moaning Lucy sitting near the 
door, miserably propped against the 
wall, with the weals across her swollen 
cheek. Ri^ht in the centre of the room 
stood the child, gazing at her through 
his tears in shy, helpless compassion. 

Eleanor nev^r put a question. With 
tact and nna4ulterated pity she left her 
alone, that she might tell the story of 
her trouble if she pleased, or keep it if 
she pleased ; but with the eloquence of 
gentle touches she began to steep the 
poor throbbing face with water and 
^ vinegar. 

"You are going to your father to- 
day, Lucy,, and perhaps it will be bet- 
ter." 

"I can not return to my father, 
ma'am ; I must go to hospital,'' sobbed 
the girl. 

Eleanor looked at her wistfully for a 
few seconds, and then said gently, " I 
will arrange it so." 

She added again very impressively: 
. "Now, remember this, Lucy — any 
thing Mr. Coleman or I can do for you 
in your trouble, only tell us, and we will 
^0 it. If you can not return to your 
father on account of 3ny quarrel, get a 
lodging in Wells till you are able for 
service again, and keep your wages un- 
broken. Mr. Coleman will settle any 
expenses you are put to, and we shall 
«ot lose sight of you till you get a 
place.** 

"Thank you, dear Mrs. Coleman, 
thank y6u ; I'll never take a place again, 
and I'd rather go to hospital at once, 
where poor friendless folk like me may 
hide. 1 never met (sobbmg and crying 
afresh) — ^I never met so— so kind a lady 
as you." > 

"I only wish, Lucy, you put it in my 
power to be kind to you,'* said Eleanor, 
affected. 

"I will, ma'am, J will : yt)u could do 
one thbg for me," said the girl, in a 

f Elemor Btooped forward, and let her \ had seen- ^' ^t • ISjsox;^ xiq^ ^'»'^^ 



hand rest in the water, that she might 
catch the request, it was put so timidly 
and so low. 

"If news comes to you, my dear 
lady, that I am like not to do well, . 
there's a widow woman over by Pow 
Hill, called Mrs. Cammer — any one in 
the street knows wh^e she liveis — send 
and tell her, my dear lady, to lose no 
time, but come to me with — with a dar- 
ling little girl I love — that will be all. 
God'll bless you if you do that for a 
poor friendles^mother." 

"I'll do it," said Eleanor, and she 
went on steeping with the eloquence 
of soft touches — ay, and of tears. 

Presently the cook came up stairs 
and knocked at the door. 

" Please, ma'am, the cart is ready for 
the young 'ooman," she said, in a hard 
voice J " she must go pack her box." 

Lucy rose feebly. She kissed the 
shrinkmg hand of her comforter, who 
nevertheless accompanied her to the 
door. 

There stood the cook, prim, reserved, 
and cruel, her hands crossed upon her 
apron and her chin carried high. 

When Eleanor saw that look, she re- 
solved what to do on an impulse. Down 
stah-s she went by Lucy's side to the 
hall, and down stairs again to the girl's 
little room, supporting her, and followed 
by the astonished cook. 

Well she assisted the poor weak crea- 
ture with hand and heart ; she got her 
wages for her from the old lady, who 
paid up to the end of the quarter, and, 
unperceived by Lucy, she added to them 
all the money she had about her, which 
was like sharing her last loaf with her. 
She put her own comfortable .winter 
cloak, wool-lined, around the girl's shoul- 
ders, as she sat in mournful £U)straction, 
and bade her keep it for her sake ; and 
then, knowing the weight and import- 
ance of last looks to the sorrowful, as 
the girl turned round to' bless her, she 
gave her such a kind, hearty smile, and 
said aJl would go well — with God's 
help, all would turn out well. 

The cart trundled away from the 
yard and down the road, and Eleanor 
went back into the house with a long 
sigh to aw&it her husband's return in 
her own room, * 

To "his moXJcvct'*^ vc^c^vrv^^^ 'Ocv^ ^^ 
told out t\\^ ««tL^\^ V^xvXJc. Q?l ^>^^' 
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Lucy and he were playing in the little 
room below, had stroked Johnnie's 
head, and given him his whip to play 
with ; then he stood with his arm round 
Lucy's waist — just as papa stands with 
you, mamma — so I brought granny in 
to see him in fun." 

Late in the afternoon her husband re- 
turned. 

" Will," she said, hastily getting up 
to meet him as he entered the room, 
" have you seen your mother since you 
came home J" 

" Yes," said he, reflecting her anxie- 
ty. "Has any thing unpleasant hap- 
pened ?" She told him the occurrence 
of the day, the statement of the girl to 
her, and her own irresistible Conclu- 
sion. 

" What you tell me, Nellie, is very 
painful ; the discovery comes late. If 
we had made it a few weeks ago, my 
poor mother might have been saved." 

" Why should it not save her now. 
Will ? There is surely ground enough 
for an immediate separation, and you 
must get an answer to some of your 
letters to-morrow." 

He did not catch what she said at 
the moment, for a sudden misgiving 
had seized and confused him. Suppose 
some public inquiry were to arise from 
the ill usage the girl had sustained, aAd 
his mother's name were brought before 
the town on the police sheets! He was 
in a cold sweat at the thought. 

He put some hasty questions to his 
wife : Was the ^rl much disfigured ? 
Did she seem vindictive? Was she 
apparently better when she was going 
away? 

" Yiour mother is quite safe, love," 
said Eleanor, understanding his appre- 
hension in a moment; "the poor crea- 
ture told me she would never tell any 
one what had happened, and would ex- 
plain it in some other way." 

" Thank God," said he, shortly. 

" She does not wish to have it known 
where she is going," continued Eleanor, 
" so you must not let Mr. Kent or your 
mother know it. The man who drove 
her was to set her down not far from 
the hospital, and she meant to walk to 
the gate. She said she knew one of the 
doctors of the hospital, a good-natured 
young man, who would get her admit- 
ted at once?'* 

*' Listen r be said, interrupting her 



and laying his hand upon her snoTilder: 
" that^s Kent's voice m the hall." 

He went out to the head of the stain, 
his wife following him closely, and they 
stood there in suspense. Down in the 
open echoing hall, where the soundfl of 
the quarrel must be audible to the 
whole house, stood Kent and the old 
lady. She had met him at the door as ' 
he came in, and it was her voice that 
rose so sharply in biting Somersetshire. 

" I know ye — I know ye now — minev- 
er trust twice. I'd rather jre struck 
me, Kent, than serve me a tnck. Had 
ye any thing to complain of? What 
were you before I made you master 
here?'^ 

" No matter ; I am master here, and 
I mean to be so," replied the other, 
rudely and harshly ; " Pve plenty to 
complain of. I'll nave none of your 
jealousy here — it don't become yon^ 
and I tell you this — if Td been in the 
house when you beat that poor sickly 
wench, I'd ha^ given you a cure for the 
rheumatism. Xet's have none of your 
jealousy here." 

" Keep what money you have taken, 
Kent, but sit you down content with 
your robbery ; you shall not touch an- 
other pound. 1 tell 'ee, I'll spend it all 
upon the lawyers rather than let 'w 
touch it. I trusted 'ee, and left this 
place in'your power ; and if ye'd asked 
me frankly and honestly at that time,! 
don't know what I could have refoscd 
you in my folly. I've not deserved this 
from you." 

" I^ot you, bless your old soul and 
body ! not you. Come, tell me sharp, 
where did you send that poor girl?" 

"Eh, man ! I have deserved it, and a 
deal more," cried the old lady, her pas- 
sion tiding over him, ** that I could have 
been such a wicked old silly as 'to de- 
liver niyfielf over to such as you— -to 
take my freedom from myself, and this 
property from my dear kind son, and 
give 'em to you. But I've one left 
who'll take my part. • Don't 'ee dare to 
touch my money. There's one vho 
will stand between me and you if yon 
dare to insult me or ruin me." 

" If you've any regard, old lady, for 
his neck, you'd better drag in no third 
party between you and me. However 
I may feel myself bopnd to endure you, 
because I can indemnify myself for th® 
\ nuisance,'* em^ Vi^, m «i tone of 1""'' 
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rritation, "FIl stand no go-between, 
['ll not have a loud voice in this house 
3at my own. He oan look sweet enough 
Hrben it's his interest ; Fll Dromise ye 
le knows who's master here oetter than 
pa. And you make no mistake — that 
money is mine. I'm not going to be 
such a fool, mind ye, as not to know my 
3wn when I have it." 

"I will not have it touched," cried 
the old lady, with a crane note. *' Rec- 
ollect yourself, sir — ^vou have a brazen 
bdl to tell me so — that money was — ^" 
"D — ^n your money I" cutting her 
short ; ^' it's not that I've got to speak 
about. You've come at 4)art truth 
about me by your spying and your 
jesdousy, and now ye shall have the 
whole truth before I leave the house." 
Here he countered her attack with a 
cruel taunting confession, which ought 
never to have been made to a wife, and, 
when made, can never be expiated. In- 
stantly there fell a dignity and reserve 
into the old woman's voice which it 
lacked before. 

*' On such a subject I have nothing to 
say," she' returned, and she began to 
ascend the stairs slowly. ^' You have 
done me wrong enough, Kent, but the 
greatest wrong ye can do me is to talk 
of that to me.'' 

She came up stairs with a step touch- 
ed with almost decrepitude. Again the 
loud coarse voice assailed her from the 
hall. He had followed her to the foot 
of the stiurs, so that all the house could 
hear him as he rung out a threat, and, 
m bis inconsiderate wrath, an insulting 
aUnsion to her rheumatism and gray 
hair. She went on ascending, stooping 
a litUe under the insult and threat. 
Some one rushed past her : there was a 
moment's struggle — a heavy blow be- 
hbd her — and Kent w^ flung abroad 
'oQ his back in the hall. 

"How dare you insult my mother?" 
ttid Coleman, in a chokmg voice, as he 
ttood above him. The whole place was 
public in a moment: like rabbits pop- 
ping out at dusk, all the servants were 
^oered in the hall, the women peep- 
ing out of the rooms, the men standing 
fi>rward half resolved to interfere lest 
jnarder might be done ; Eleanor stand-, 
iog between, holding her husband tight- 
ly, ready to restrain him or shield him 
io the courage of a woman's unselfish 
terror; midway on the stairs stood the 



old ladv, avenged and erecf^ her hand 
on the banisters ; and Johnnie was cry- 
ing from the landing. 



CHAPTER XH. 

Kent rose to his feet shaken and con- 
fused by his heavy fall. He put his 
hand to his head and glared round him 
with a sort of stupefied anger, till his 
eye fastened upon Coleman, who was 
just turning away to go up stairs with 
his wife and mother. At first he seem- 
ed incline4 to retort with personal vio- 
lence, but Abraham the coachman and 
Simon the groom held him back. 

" You cut up rough !" cried he, with 
a blasphemy ; ^' so this is the sort you 
are : if I had not you in nay power, d — n 
you, I'd break your neck." 

Coleman made no answer, but, per- 
ceiving that his mother inclined to lin- 
ger, pressed her on before him step by 
step. 

"Well," shouted Kent after him, "I 
understand how to deal with a bully 
better than a sneak. By G — , I'll sue 
you for board and lodging I" 

With this threat, peculiarly adapted 
to the appreciation of his audience of 
servants, he picked up his hat and went 
out, pulling the hall door after him with 
a passionate bang. 

They stood huddled together, the 
cook and the kitchen-maid, the coach- 
man and the groom, whispering and 
balancing whose side they would es- 
pouse — ^how much it might, cost them 
to courtesy or lout to Mr. Colepan 
when they met him next, and if it were 
not advisable to be insolent to the old 
mistress previous to her approaching 
abdication, since Mr. Kent was mas- 
ter here. Abraham confidentially an- 
nounced to all whom it might concern 
that upon battery and assault, such as 
they had witnessed, Mr. Kent would be 
like to turn the old lady and all her fol- 
lowing out on the street. He would be 
supported by law, and it would be a 
"reet good job." The cook declared 
that Mr. Coleman wa$i as likely a man 
to drop a bolus of poison into a glass 
o' wine or pot o' tay as she ever met. 
Lor I he was so sweet and smooth thi% 
time baok, axv^ \ooV ee V^^ ^^'^^^ V^ 
breaks o\x\, «&w^ OYi*^ ^«a. ^\s^^^5kk 
I eye. 
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'* The ould mistress will corno off the 
Avorst betwixt tberuj'' said the 'prentice 
girl ; " she hasn't a poor sick wench to 
(leal wi' now. Mr. Kent knows how to 
manage her, he does ; and I expect she'll 
keep her room for a spelh" 

She had scarcely spoken when old 
Mrs. Coleman came down stairs again, 
and stood in the hall with tliem. The 
^prentice girl slunk back in sudden bod- 
ily affright at the stern old lace; the 
eooli courtesied and began to retreat ; 
the coacliraan muttered some apology 
or inirable condolence ; but the old lady 
passed them by, and, going over to the 
hall door, turned the large key in it 
with a wrenchj flistened the chain, and 
drew the bolts. The action had a sig- 
nificance. 

Meanwhile Mr, Kent proceeded 
E^traight to the stablcsj sent for Simon 
the groom, and bade him tackle his cob 
to the dog-cart. While the man was 
employed in bringing out the horse and 
fastening the buckles of the harness, 
Kent chose him as his confidant for lack 
of a better, and, giving %'ent to his rage, 
announced in short sentences, e^^'cry 
now and then highly seasoned w^ith 
em'ses, that Coleman and his wife had 
been living on them, but lie would make 
them pay for every diinier they had eat- 
en since he was master here; he'd turn 
the bankrupt out on the Morld — a fel- 
low that came to eat the bread of eliar- 
ity, and so on ; to all which menace and 
abuse the sycophant Simon listened 
with mnrmnred approval. As he placed 
Uie reins in Kent's hands, he inquired, 
tonehing his cap, " Whether his master 
intended purchasing the horse from my 
lord?" 

" Ay," said the other^ with a harsh 
langh ; ''if he cost me five hundred I'd 
have him." 

'' When may I expect you home, 
master ?" 

'^Wliat's that to you? Lead her 
out, and open the gate. I'll give no 
man an account of either my time or 
my money. Mind'ee, Simon, tell me 
ho IV that bankrupt looks when he's 
served witli a writ for board and lodg- 
mg. 

lie was now upon the road, and, with 

■a cut of his whip, he tlaslied off, wlarl- 

ing- round the corner into the high road, 

^/?J Has soon lost to sight. 

Tlje groom was a bandy-legged, png- 



nosed man, freckled like a custard. He 
stood in the middle of the road, watct- 
ing his new master as long as he-coold 
see him, and then he turned slowly back 
to the house to his supper, gratiiied and 
proud, promiJ^ing himself promotion, 
sport, and plunder from the revolutioD 
that was at hand. He had been kept at 
a stern distance by Mr. Coleman, and 
feared lum; now he shared in Kent's 
Viumpl;!, 

Far in that night Coleman and hia 
wife sat over the tire in their bedroom. 
It was low and choked with ashes; they 
hnd forgotten it in their talk. Johnnie 
was asleep, and his little breath rose 
and fell audibly, cheeked at moments 
by an unquiet mutter when the deep 
voice of his father broke tli rough his 
dreams, as in anger. There came a 
knack to the door, Eleanor arose to 
see who was there, but before she could 
get over it opened slowly, and old Mrs. 
Kent stood with them in the room. 
She had no candle, and seemed to have 
forgotten to take one. She was wrap- 
ped in her befrilled dressing-gown, 
shroud-white. Over she came with % 
look of blank nniiappiness fixed upon 
lier son. Ay, she had found out whn 
loved her at last, And she sat herself 
beside him in Eleanor's vacant chain 

lie put a stanch arm round her waist^ 
an d mu s t e r e d al I his eh eer f ul n ess, *^ Bhe 
was now installed," said he, *' one of the 
select committee who sat up during the 
small hours every night. . We'll always 
have a chair for yon, motherj and you 
shall be president of our debates." bhe 
looked ronnd at liitn again blankly, and 
was about to say something, but M- 
canor^s dress rustled beside her and 
caught licr ear. She turned quickly 
round with impatience \ the pretty in- 
nocent face of Eleanor softened her in 
a moment, and she kindly patted her 
hand, 

*' How is Johnnie all these tiiiic% 
dearie V^ she said aloud, 

^' He is asleep, mother ; he i& bo restr 
less to-night,*' 

*'Poor little sonnie !" whispered the 
old lady, catching a plaintive tone from 
Eleanor. " Poor little sonnie ! his cot 
within looks so empty." 

When she had spoken thus, she B*t 
down without a word, looting into tht 
fire, and Beetmw^ \\o\. to c^^\u^\i l\i.'& drift 
of ^'\iat. iN^J^ ^^v<l 1^ \i^t. \w %a\^s3. 
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or so she said to her sod, and repeated 
it once or twice, as if the sentence sat- 
isfied her and expressed her mind, 

" Will, you should have come home 
long ere now." 

Then she rose, and went over to 
Johnnie's little bed, her shadow falling 
over him as she bent above him. She 
never kissed him or touched him, but 
she gazed down upon him full five min- 
utes, and, taking the candle Eleanor 
put into her hand, went out. Coleman 
would have followed her to see her to 
her rooin, but she put him back, shak- 
ing her old white head mourafully. 

" No — ^no— no. I'm a fool, Will — ^no 
fool Hke an old fool ; there's no more to 
be said about that now. Good-night, 
dear boy." 

Again the next night, at the same 
still hour, there came the knock to the 
door, and the visitation was again re- 
peated. 
. " What of Johnnie ?" she said aloud ; 
"how is the dear child?" and again 
catching Eleanor's infectious whisper, 
she added, " Eh, dear ! that little cot is 
looking lone in my room to-night." 

Eleanor was smitten with a little tem- 
porary deafness. She lifted over the 
arm-chair from the bedside, and whis- 
pered to her husband to stir up the fire, 
which on this occasion had been better 
tended, and was clear and red. The 
old lady sat down beside her son, still 
loth to talk, and content to be beside 
him. At length Coleman yielded to her 
mood, after many efforts to cheer her. 
The child's breathings grew regular 
and undisturbed, and Eleanor fancied 
fliat granny was listening to them, like 
herself, as the old woman gazed blankly 
into tibe fire. There was a mild power, 
too, in that spacious white face looking 
at the embers — a power in its very in- 
ert muteness. It reminded her, as the 
glow of the fire lay on it, of the sphinx, 
with just a red memory of sunset on its 
.forehead. 

At one o'clock the old lady rose to 
go, and yet stood wavering and looking 
over at the little bed wherey lay' the 
young fisice, with its lips parted, as if it 
Were breaking into smgmg; one long 
look at it, and then she went lingering- 
ly away. 

^^Sbe oovets the company of that 
fMlAf Nellie; lean see it plainly work- 
iag in ber mind.^ 



The next morning Coleman waited 
till his wife had brushed he?!* little son's 
hair and made him tidy ; he then took 
the little fellow by the hand, and led 
him to his mother's room door. Open- 
ing it, he sent him running in, and stood 
without to listen. He knew his mother 
was alone, and he wished to hear if the 
child could elicit from her the old nat- 
ural voice. 

"Lor a mercy !"' came the blithe old 
voice, just as of old, " here's my darling 
pet come to see me." 

Coleman's heart warmed as the charm 
worked of the child's innocent prattle. 
The old mother thawed from her frigid 
unnatural mood ; so he returned to his 
wife smiling, and told her of his success. 

" But at night. Will— at night. Will," 
moaned Eleanor, "if you hear the slight- 
est disturbance, promise me you will go 
in and fetch him away." 

The pledge was given, and she was 
fain to be content ; so Johnnie followed 
granny about as before, and she paid an 
uq^xpected visit to the kitchen in his 
company, and they even hovered into 
the yard and back again. At night 
Johnnie said his prayers at his mother's 
knee down stairs, and then he was ^iv- 
en in charge to granny, who looked like 
a monstrous white owl conveying him 
away in her plumage of frills. The child 
was once more installed in his swinging 
cot. 

Coleman took this opportunity, while 
her heart seemed soft, of inducing her 
to make some preparations for their de- 
parture, now resolved upon by Eleanor 
and himself. . The means indeed were 
still wanting, though each morning he 
longed for the post-hour, and grew rest- 
less till it was past, sometimes holding 
the letter in his morning dreams, and 
awaking to find himselfpowerlcss still, 
with nothing to fall back upon but El- 
eanor's specious assurances. 

To his mother he assumed a confi- 
dence and a certainty in his expecta- 
tions ; and, feeling that now was his 
time to influence her, he induced her to 
pull out the old trunk, rust-eaten and 
stained from disuse, and begin to put 
away her clothes for a journey. . Her 
gray gown went in, and her linsey-wool- 
sey. 

"And \iet^v^^^^'^^'^ ^^ ^^"^ ^"^^ 
wore wYve^ii 1 carai^b Votw^n ^^'^ \s£»s^ 
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when yaiir heart is light, and I Bhall 
know when to ask a favor, as when 
Ahasuei-ns lowered his sceptre." 

Ono morning Mrs. Kent woke out of 
this lethargy ; the sad moods and cheer- 
fnl moods alike were gone. Sho came 
down bonneted and hooded ; her cheek 
was flushed and her lip was dropped, 
and there was a visible agitation npon 
her, as if she had received some crown- 
ing disastrous news. 

" Simon, put the gray horse to the 
gig," she cried over the kitchen banis- 
ters ; '^I must ride to Wells, and be 
there before noon." 

"The marc was forty miles yester* 
day, ma'am ; we must liet her rest to- 
day ;' 

**Ay, man, I can not walk to Wells 
while the horse is resting. Put the 
pony to the gig." 

**The pony is out plowing with the 
mare, missis, and we dursn't stop the 
work." 

" Law, man ! what answers arc those 
to me? The colt is idle; I saw him 
abroad on the hill. Harness him with- 
out delay, and have the gig at the back 
door in ten minutes." 

" Mr. Kent gave strict orders, missis, 
that the colt should he turned out on 
grass, and we're agoing to take her 
shoes off this evening." 

The parlor door opened suddenly be- 
hind the man^ — ^so suddenly and noisily 
that he screwed himself aside as if he 
e xp e c t c d an as sau 1 1 i'r om beh in d . Col c- 
man came out and stood beside his 
mother stern and peremptory* 

**How dare you answer niy mother, 
you insolent scoundrel? Put tlic colt 
to the gig, and if he's not harnessed in 
five minutes irom this— he looked at his 
watch ^ — your mistress will discharge 
you at an hour's notice* Come, no an* 
swere ; down stairs to your duty " 

The man was evidently cowed, and, 
weighing present menace against fu- 
ture indefinite advantage, determined 
' yield just then, till he was backed by 
tie new master, whose return he daily 
expected. He retreated down stairs in 
eullen obedience, and Coleman turned 
anxiotjsly to bis mother to question her 
as to her intentions. 

^^Bkle yo\i here," she said; "I am 
S'of^jor upon my own bn sin ess at last." 
*' ^VJ3atcve^ it he, mother, had you 
^ot bolter let me accompany you?'' 



" No, no, Will ; I know my own busi- 
ness better than any one else. All ia 
going wrong with us. I had a dream 
last night which told me all, and I nev- 
er knew such a dream to come to notb- 
ing. I've had a many of them, and 
they all came true*" 

'^ I can not deny, mother, there is real 
ground for uneasiness, but you are sure- 
ly too sensible to let a dream put you 
so much out ; you have not been well 
for the last two or three days, and there 
was plenty to suggest." 

** No, no, no," she said, grasping Mm 
by the wrist, " we shall all be ruined, 
Will ; it was told mc as plain last night 
as if that toad had shouted it in" my 
ear. I dreamt we were all — you, poor 
Eleanor, pJohnnie, and I — going a weary 
road to the work-house, turned out of 
our home by that toad j and I thougU 
when we came to the gate they'd ooly 
let you and mc in, dear heart alive, 
thoiagh Eleanor and the child were a 
screaming at the gate. There's ruin 
coming on ns all ; Til stand it no lon- 
ger, Will, but do what I ought to have 
done this sen^right. FU draw every 
penny from the bank, and we'll hide it 
somewhere, you and I — I care not if it 
be behind a railway share or under a 
flac^stone* 15ide ye here til! I come 
back." 

He saw that argument would be ase- 
less in her present excitement, and, 
though loth to allow her to appear tluffi 
uncountenanced and alonp before a pry- 
ing country, exposed to the possibility 
of some scene should she meet wiui 
Kent, yet lor very needs be he did not 
opp ose h cr. H c ac c o ni p an i od h er down 
stairs, however, through the area, and 
along the liule shrubbery round to the 
yard. The gig had been put to, and 
the tall black colt was pawing the pav- 
ing-stones with an impatience whioh 
would have given the hdgets to modi 
old ladies I know ; but Mrs, Kent nev- 
er noticed such trifles. She gatliered 
u]) her cloak, laid one hand on her son'i 
arm and another on the rail, and mot^"^- 
ed to lier seat beside the coachman. 

"Mn Coleman," said the gropj 
"here's a party as wants a word 
you. 

Quickly stepped a dapper little n 
to CoVemaw'a side, and, with a li! 
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The action was unmistakable; the 
very look and gesture implied the serv- 
ioe of a writ — a little legal instrument 
qaite yulgarized to the meanest capaci- 
tj. The groom understood it, and the 
coachman knew all about it. The pro- 
ceeding was familiar even to the ab- 
sorbed old.lady, who had sufficient ex- 
perience in the law. She called him 
3Yer by the wheel and plucked the pa- 
per from his hands. 

" That's the copy, and here's the orig- 
inal," said the little man, bowing and 
ieparting. 

She tore the insulting document 
across, crumpled up the fragments, and, 
throwing them under her clogs, tram- 
pled upon them. 

** There's an end of that. Will. Keep 
the house for me till I return. Now to 
Wells by Bleach Lane." 

They drove out of the yard, and across 
the place to a back entrance opening 
upon a lane which led by a short cut. to 
the road, but was so cut up in wet weth- 
er as to give rough work to wheels. 

The coachman was* ju^t drawing rein, 
that he might open the gate, when a 
stout, elderly man came up from with- 
out, and, throwing it half open, stood 
right before the horse. The colt shied 
back a step or so, and pointed its ears. 
He was a high-shouldered man, of 
about sixty and upward ; his face was 
bleak and long, and his eye a joyless 
blue; but it seemed as if the embers of 
innate humor had not all been tramped 
out; they lurked in the wrinkles about 
eye and mouth, and flickered, as it were, 
on his long red nose, even through the 
fresh tears which trickled down its 
ridge. He was dressed in a large swal- 
low-tailed coat of good broadcloth, and 
a waistcoat to correspond, from beneath 
which huDg a cluster of old-fashioned 
seals. Bis legs were cased in drab 
ti^ts, meeting at the knees, a pair of 
gaiters buttoned all down with mother- 
of-pearl buttons, and well splashed with 
mod; finally, he carried a heavy ash 
Btick in his hand. 

" Pve come from Wells, ma'am," said 
be, in a strong Kilkenny accent. 

''From Wells," said the stout old 
Wy ; " I'm going there straight myself. 
Kd you meet Kent there ?" 

*^Vm come here to meet him, ma'am ; 
«nd when you remember I haven't 
«toAf witbin this gate this eight year, 



ye may think I've a wish to meet him 
to-day." 

'' Keep down that stick, man," said 
the coachman; "don't you see you 
frighten the horse ?" 

" If you wish to see him," said Mrs. 
Kent, " you must follow me into Wells. 
Bless the man ! stand aside and let the 
colt go by." 

"I'm come fi'om my daughter's bed- 
side, ma'am ; do you wish to hear news 
of her?" 

"Michael, your daughter's a bold 
wench — stand aside." 

" Say nothin' agin her now, ma'am ; 
she's stretched in her grave-clothes this 
morning. Tve a heavy account agin 
Kent. It's out of respect to you, ma'am, ^ 
I call that rascal in his name." 

"You say your daughter's dead," said ' 
Mrs. Kent, stooping toward him ; " that's 
well for her, Michael, and little loss to 
you. Go up to the house, man, and have 
your bed laid in the little room where 
you used to sleep when your master 
was alive." 

" I'll take your offisr kindly, ma'am, 
though divil a much sleep I'm like to 
have. I used to sit up for the poor 
masther that's gone, and now, so help 
me, I'll sit up for the new masther." 

He dropped his stick, and, going to 
the horse's head, led him a few paces 
out till the gig was well clear of the en- 
trance ; then he took up his stick again, 
entered the gate, and closed it behind 
him. 

Along the rutted lane the old mis- 
tress went at flying speed. So swift, so 
long was the horse's trot, that the gig 
swayed and rocked, her hood ballooned 
up roundly, her cloaJc flapped like wines, 
and one strong hand grasped the rail. 



CHAPTER Xm. 
Michael Bryan walked quickly up 
the avenue to the house, as if he did not 
wish to reflect too much upon that wel- 
come and to find it wanting. Eight 
years before he had been farm-bailiff to 
old Mr. Coleman, to whom he had ren- 
dered himself valuable by his shrewd- 
ness and business capabilities, which 
were quite beyond the avera^<a q€ V5^ 
country mei\ •, «ja^, \iaN YCk^ \i^«a. *\s^ "^CJ** 
service fox 2. ^^tsA. o^ ^«s^\i\ftJ«v 7i^^»=^ 
1 and \ipNTaLTd,\i^ esX^X^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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breach, and everted all bia arts tmi sa- 
gacity to bring them together; bathe 
was discomfited and roughly repulsed 
by the old mait, and forced to find hi& 
level. Yet long after be found favor in 
the father's eyes by insinuating praises 
of the son, and keeping him ia bis 
memory, Michaelmas elsewhere etatedi 
traveled all the way to London to sec 
the young master,, and was hospitably 
entertained by him in the grand hoTh 
don establkhment for nearly a montb. 
Upon that occasion he took an extraor- 
dinary fancy to young Mrs, ColeaiaD, 
whom he entertained by long sogaiy 
BtorieB of Master Will's early hietoiy 
ai\d home* When Michael returaed to 
Ilill Side he still found favor with the 
old man, as lie described with imctuoas 
prolixity the magnificence of the yoong 
n 1 as ter ' s e s tab 1 i shm cut. T h ere w ai bo 
ho\ise like it m London, and no Mj 
like bis young lady in the four klng- 
do;us. As for his old mistress, she y?B& 
Avell apprised of her son's success, for 
he never ceased to correspond regolarly 
with ber J but she kept his correspond- 
ence to herself, and locked it ia her 
drawers. Iler husband, who bad slept 
apart from her for many years, died 
suddenly one morning of apoplexy in 
his bed, and left the freehold to his 
widow, which sbe had brought him at 
her marriage, Sbo wore her w^ecds 
with an honest complacency, and no 
one could accuse her of hypocrisy, 
What she felt she spoke: she was not 
sorry be was gone, and Bhe cared not 
who knew^ it. No sooner had the 
house settled down after the funeral, 
than she gave old Michael, who bad 
followed the hearse with tears and 
honors due, immediate warning. He 
retired upon his earnings to a cottage 
and a bit of land near Wells, where he 
became of some consequence, and 'waa 
often summoned as a juror* 

His duties concentrating in home, it 
was now observed that Michael wsi 
mellower in his domestic relations, ai5d 
became more indulgent to bis wife ami 
daughter. But he had Bown the win^i 
and up hurtled the hurricane in his 
path. Poor Lucy, the beauty of the 
country-side, had during his xifor 
grown to love her liberty too "weH 
Bo/j, and though tliey Joved one anoth- .and young blood will riot into reifr 
er through h a//, they parted in pride, tion ^'tv^ii loo \ot\^ iitiTjt^t dQwu. She 
-^J valfi Miehael strove to stand in lbe\tis^ito T0^\a^i^Kvd.^V\l<il&.'5v"^\JvQ'ls^^ 



rights and privileges due to bis loug 
fidelity. 

His master bad been a man not easi- 
ly dealt ^v ith. Upriglit and honorable 
in his business dealing and industrious 
in his daily routine, lie was moreover 
reserved and proud in trifles, and, when 
opposed, became cross-grained and per- 
fectly unmanageable, Michael spent a 
large portion of his life in studying and 
humoring him and oiUng his hinges. 

A long face is suggestive of wisdom, 
and Michael w-as wise after a whimsic- 
al fashion — -not that pestilent wisdom 
which detects the errors and shortcom- 
ings of the household, and declares them 
on the housetop : he was an oily oracle, 
* narrow indeed in liis perception, strong 
in his prejudice, but very smooth and 
plausible in his treatment. 

He became possessed of considerable 
influence at Hill Side in time, and it is 
only just to say he invariably employed 
it for the benefit of his mistress and the 
common weaL 

He had a small family of his own 
within five minutes' walk from the 
house, %vbom he was not at the same 
trouble to conciliate. As is too often 
the case w ith your affable men, he was 
a somewhat tyrannical master upon his 
own hearthstone, and, although really 
a kind-hearted man, and emotional as 
his race, he used to keep his wife and 
pretty daughter in that perfect order 
which borders continually on rebellion. 
His aflfection for them was undoubted, 
and his discipline never amounted to 
cruelty; but the phenomenon could not 
be expected, and never ivas beheld in 
this world — a man who in duty smiles 
and blarneys abroad, atid does not take 
his change out at home, demanding the 
sleekest obedience from his ow n. The 
poor fellow must have some vent; if 
his toe is to be always on the scrape 
during oflice-hours, it really must have 
leave to kick in moments of respite 
and relief in the bosom of his family. 
Michael was a czar at home. 

Hill Side, whicli was the scene of 
Michael's diplomacy, was divided ; there 
were jealousies and dissensions there 
mifficiently alluded to already, which 
became too much for him at last. Old 
Mi\ Coleman quarreled with his eldest 
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hedges, and the birds «oon whistled a 
lover to her. Her story is so common 
it is not worth the telling. Kent, a 
young and idle man, engaged her affeo 
tions, made her promises of marriage, 
and 1 know not what, and met her every 
day. What came of it at last ? A cry 
in the night which woke her mother — 
a cry of pain which none can forget 
who once have heard — and all was dis- 
covered. Lucy was a mother, and her 
fether's horror was succeeded by inex- 
orable indignation when he found that 
her love had been given to Kent, his 
sapplanter at Hill Side. As* soon as 
she had strength enough to bear mov- 
ing he made her quit his house, rivaling 
his dead master m implacability. He 
assisted her, however, with small sums, 
waA she supported herself by glove- 
rniling, in which she was proficient, 
till Kent's influence at Hill Side enabled 
him to obtain a situation for her in the 
house. But her father swore he would 
never look on her again till her dying 
day. 

Yesterday the poor girl took him at 
his word, remembering it when she lay 
in the death-throes, with her arms round 
her baby. He must come to see her on 
her dying day. And old Michael came 
with a heart too large for his bosom, his 
old eyes streaming with regret, and he 
comforted her in his soflest tones, even 
to that strange moment when all around 
ber — the child, the hospital pallets, the 
Bnnshine, and the whitewashed walls, 
were vanishing from her eyes; and 
when all had vanished and all was 
dark, he closed her lids himself, till 
they should open belike in other sun- 
shine, as he believed. 
The reader now knows enough of 
' old Michael to understand the part he 
plays in succeeding events; we will 
lollow him to the hall door, and meet 
Coleman on the steps. The latter came 
forward with a hearty outstretched 
hand, and reproached him for not hav- 
ing come to visit him before. Michael 
took his hand, and retained his grip of 
it; as he spoke his voice was low and 
confidential. 
"It's well, Masther Will, I've a tim- 

fsrate steady man like you by me, and 
m goin' to ax you to stop me wst short 
of murder and no more, while I give 
Sent his due to^ay." 
^ Ob, come, Miohnelf my good fellow, 
E 



we've had enough disturbance here; 
you're right welcome, old friend, while 
I'm in the house, but let's have quiet. 
I believe this poor old house, Mick, will 
never see a peaceful day till some vaga- 
bond burns it down. Come in, and Mis. 
Coleman, your friend, will give us a 
glass of wine and something to eat. 
Why, it's ten years since I saw your 
face, and you're a hale man yet." 

** I've but one business here, Masther 
Will. Do you see that bit of ash ? it's 
been seasonin' for him this many a year. 
He's a squire's son, and I was once a 
spalpeen wid a sickle under my arm, 
and I'll whale him the sounder for that, 
too." 

" Nonsense, man ; your intentions 
are excellent, but I can assure you, 
Mick, instead of serving your poor 
mistress, you will be doing her great 
mischief. You are so old a friend of 
the family, I speak freely to you. You 
know, Mick, if my mother needed any 
protection, mine is all she requires, and 
It would be highly improper, too, that 
it should come from any other quarter ; 
but I accept your kind intentions all 
the same." 

"Masther Will, my poor daughter 
Lucy will be buried to-morrow, and I 
forgave her this morning ; it was afther 
the blessed oil had been poured on her 
feet, and she was purtin', with one hand 
in mine and the other round her bit of 
frailty. I forgave her, and I saw the 
shaddy of her great sin passin' off her 
as her eyes rowTed up ; she's lyin' there 
as pure as virgin wax. I tell ye I'll 
come at him like a ton of coals," he 
cried, with violence, " and baste him till * 
his velveteens fall off him in strips." 

" I am heartily sorry for your afflic- 
tion, Mick, and so will my wife be; 
here she comes down stairs to see you. 
Hear how she runs to see you." 

He turned and announced the sad 
tidings' to his wife, killing the smile 
that was beaming on her face when she 
saw old Michael standing within. " I 
am grieved to hear of it ; I had taken 
a great interest in her," she said, in a 
tone of deep sympathy. . 

"I know you did, honey; you was 
more nat'ral to her than I were myself, 
and if that's a debt I can't pay, begor 
there's atvotJieY I'W^^-^ QiS.\»^y^^ <s^\ft.- 
morrow?* ^ ^ > 

"Hush, W%\\, Tcv^\\\^'' ^'kAC^^^'Wv 
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interruptitig him. "Here's an old fel- 
low, Nellie, who has served his coun- 
try as a juror in the assizes, and is a 
house proprietor, whom every body re- 
spects for his good sense and judgment, 
going to take the law into his own 
hands and assault Mr. Kent. Why, 
man, you'll only put yourself complete- 
ly at his mercy. In the first place, he's 
a younger man than you are, and it's 
likely you'll get more of that stidk than 
he ; and I can tell you, as a fact, he's a 
deuced sharp fellow at the law, and he'll 
have you up for assault, and heavily 
fined or imprisoned. Come, now, you, 
a man of sixty, to whom we all look up 
for advice, you'd look well standing in 
the .police aock, wouldn't you?" 

"When I've had the satisfaction of 
hearing that stick ring against his big 
backbone I'll bear any thing cheerfully, 
Masther Will. It will be a great com- 
fort to me, as nothin' else could be, 
and it's not much glory he'll get by the 
business if his villainies against my poor 
child come to light. I'll carry the 
country with me, Masther Will." 

"Come, you'll think better of it," 
said Coleman. "No one is here but 
my wife and myself— Mr. Kent has not 
been at home these many nights. Come 
along, Michael, we'll have a talk over 
old times to cool us, and let this sad 
business go by for to-day." They led 
the old man in, whose spirits were thus 
balancing between pathos and wrath, 
and placed him by the parlor fire, where 
Coleman sat humoring him and divert- 
ing his mind, while Eleanor brought 
^ wme and glasses, and set a cold round 
of beef before him. 

" Now, Mick," said Coleman, pleas- 
antly, " you never saw such fare as that 
in the jury-room — ^let's see what you're 
able to do : if you can't handle a knife 
well, it's clear you could not handle a 
stick." 

They seemed to pacify him just then, 
as they flattered and consoled him by 
turns. Under the cheerful influence of 
the wine and his kind company, the 
bleakness was presently banished from 
Michael's long cheek, and was replaced 
by a cracked ruddiness, more in keep- 
ing with his important central feature ; 
but his> murderous stick was by him 
still, and Eleanor could perceive he was 
hoidms himself ready at any time to 



She brought in Johnnie to attract the 
old fellow, and he placSed the child on 
his knee, mauling his curls afrectioDat& 
ly as he launched into some indi6cr& 
tions about Kent, which put Eleanor 
into a considerable fidget. 

Masther Johnnie would grow up into 
a strong man, and he'll showlder that 
ould cuckoo Kent out of his house and 
grounds, for he was an awful villain, 
and had no business there; but ould 
Michael was papa's friend, and would 
chastise him that night for what he did 
to poor Lucy. 

"It was granny beat Lucy," said 
the boy, " but you must not hurt gran- 
ny." 

" Is Johnnie much changed since you 
saw him last ?" said Eleanor, quickly. 

" Musha, thin, he's not greatly, hon- 
ey ; he looks, maybe, a thrile the worse 
for over-coddling. No^^ I suppose, if I 
was to puff on his cheek, or to give him 
a look through mj glass of wine at the 
daylight, you'd think he had his death ?" 

" Well said, Michael !" laughed Cole- 
man, covering Johnnie's retreat still 
farther, and encouraging the old fel- 
low's gleam of good-humor; "she's 
just the same to this day; I give you 
my word we're going to cork him up 
in a glass bottle, and we'll produce the 
young imp on pudding days, just like 
precious Irish wnisky. I don't see why 
we should not preserve him in gooa 
sound eight-year old — eh, Mick ?" 

With this nonsense he kept the old 
man diverted for a while. A room, 
meantime, had been* got ready for him 
below, and a fire lighted. Coleman ac- 
companied him down stairs to see that 
all was comfortable, and 1^ him to 
himself. Then, somewhat exhausted by 
his effort at entertainment, which he 
was anxious should not fail toward one 
of such approved loyalty to himself, 
Coleman went out on the lawn to await 
his mother's return. It was now late 
in the afternoon, and his ear must soon 
catch the sound of wheels ; he walked 
up and down the avenue, permitting 
unconscious signs of impatience ana 
distress to escape from nim, as men 
will do when they are alone. He 
writhed in thought as he pondered on 
the insult of the morning: this nsoi 
Kent's house, and he udob eating Kent's 
bread, and he was tied here hand and 
foot with a numbing sense of dishonor 
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upon him. Will no letter come by the 
evening mail?* Have all former obli- 
gatiops and honorable dealings with his 
friends escaped their mind, so that they 
would not trust him with security for 
a few paltry hundreds? He almost 
turned a Timon to think of it. After 
his humiliation in asking, their silence 
stung him sorely. His eyes wandered 
over the hills in the direction of Lon- 
don, from whence he had fled. He 
thought in that sinking hour that it 
were well to be back within the sound 
of Bow bells, with the smoke, the noise, 
the creditors, and the sponging-house. 
The broad yellow hazel -leaves show- 
ered around him in the breeze. Would 
they were gold pieces floated down to 
him that he might gather them, and flee 
away with all he loved, and be at rest! 

The evening was beginning to dark- 
en, and he was growing uneasy. He 
stood at the gate till he became deadly 
chill, listening for the- sound of wheels. 
At last they came with a weary rum- 
ble, and, looking up the turn of the lane, 
he saw the gig slowly returning ; his 
mother's figure leaned wearily forward, 
as though she had met with some hurt. 
He hastened up the road to meet her, 
and, bidding the coachman stop, he 
mounted on the step and raised her 
head. She was changed : her face was 
collapsed, the jaw was dropped, and her 
eyes were set in wrinkles ; the wind 
had given her skin a pucey chill, and 
misery helped it. He questioned her 
anxiously if she were hurt, and she gave 
him a short answer. 

"I am not hurt — never heed me. 
Drive home, Simon." 

Coleman stepped down much alarm- 
ed,* and followed her to the house. 
When he arrived she was standing in 
the hall, and the gig had been driven 
round to the yard. 

" We are ruined I" she said ; " all my 
money is drawn." 

^^ liet it go, dear mother," he said ; 
'^ I am young enough to make another 
fortune, and I won't lose it so foolishly 
again." 

She made him no reply, but listlessly 
let drop her shawl from her shoulders 
and went shivering up stairs. She shut 
herself in and would not appear at din- 
ner, and when Coleman went up to her 
room with aome refreshment, there was 
a wooden bolt on the inside drawn 



across against him. He waited there 
ftiU ten minutes, and heard her moving 
to and fro from the window to her bed. 
Again he sought an entrance, but she 
made no reply except -for a deep mas- 
culine sob which shocked and sickened 
him to hear ; he never remembered to 
have heard her crying before ; it was 
not the usual vent she found for either 
her grief or anger ; and he went down 
stairs with a sudden access of trouble 
which left him but a moody companion 
for Eleanor. 
• She put Johnnie early to bed in their 
own room that night, and sat up with 
him till he was asleep ; then, leaving a 
night-light burning on the dressing-ta- 
ble, she locked the door upon her treas- 
ure, put the key in her pocket, and stole 
down stairs to her husband in the sit- 
ting-room. 

" There's that obstinate old fool sit- 
ting up to make a disturbance in the 
house," said he, "and the servants of 
course suspect that he means mischief. 
They'll all be on the look-out — six pair 
of ears below on the alert all night. I 
must sit up here in case that man comes 
in — and I hear he's expected — ^to pre- 
vent any mischief; but do you go to 
bed, love; you have been very much 
shaken during the last week." 

She took her work and sat down 
close beside him in the firelight. 

"You seem to know very little of 
me. Will, if you think Pm going to 
leave your side to-night.' 

He assured her there was not the 
slightest cause for uneasiness ; he would 
give her his promise there should be fio 
repetition of violence under any con- 
ceivable provocation. He was sitting 
up to prevent it. But he might as weU 
remonstrate with his shadow : there she 
sat, and only answered him in the end 
by bidding him be content. 

This little dialogue took place early 
in the evening ; but as the night came 
on — a sUent night, with every now and 
then a creeping breeze, charged with 
distant hayings of the house-dogs, and 
those indescribable sounds, bred, as it 
were, by the silence itself. They talked 
less and less, till at length they fell into 
a mute vigil. Tlie candles were unlit, 
and there was a ereat gray pile of doud 
viaible tfM,N?\si<SiVjK\X*^^^s^ ^^«8^ ^Sbm^ 
[for an\\o\it,w> ^iX^^&^^^vg^ "^^ 



of the wagons passing along the road, 
and the voices of the men that drove 
them. Eleanor saw her husband's eyes 
wander toward the window, and his head 
slightly poised aside as if he listened 
intently. A powerful infection of anx- 
iety fell upon her and oppressed her; 
she spoke in whispers at first, to break 
the chilly spell of this vigil, but at 
length she yielded to it, and could do 
nothing but listen. The fire was get- 
ting low, she dared not stir it, and when 
her husband did so, the crash of the 
metal bars shocked her. She felt the 
key of her room safe in her pocket, and 
she insinuated the other hand between 
her husband's, that she might feel more 
secure. 

"You must be tired and sleepy, 
love," he said aloud, and she started in 
her chair to hear such an unmodulated 
tone. 

" You'd better go to bed now ; I can 
see you're nervous." 

" No, no, Will ; I'll sit up till you can 
come to bed with me. I suppose there 
can be no danger ?" 

" Not the slightest fear, love," he said, 
cheerfully. " To-morrow, if this old 
fool won't hear reason, I'll have mother 
to send him home ; he's like an old man 
of the mountains upon our shoulders. I 
wish we could have Kent and him into 
the cattle-pound down below, and let 
them fight it out till they had nothing 
left of them but their sticks." 

"But are you not uneasy for your 
mother too, love ? I know she is sit- 
ting up watching too." 

•" Well, I am not quite easy ; I should 
wish to be within earshot, you know, 
for he has done her cruel wrong. God 
help her !" 

" Hush ! Ain't that a step. Will ?" 

They fell to listening again. There 
was a step, indeed, that seemed coming 
up the avenue direct. Heavy and even 
it came on to the time of a whistled 
march, brisk and rapid ; now it seemed 
crushing the gravel. 

« 4c 4< 4< 

No, it died away upon the road ; its 

seeming approach was a mere juggle 

of the night, and the creeping breeze 

came rising away — away from over 

woody leagues — and arrived about the 

Iiouso laden with the bayings of the 

watch-dogs and the nameless sounds of 

7Je-/jt. 



Eleanor began watching intently 
again, thrusting her hand once more 
between her husband's palms. Every 
one seemed watching in this house— 
the old inveterate man of the mountams 
below in stern grief for his poor dead 
wench ; the old woman up stairs in her 
envenomed despair; the servants are 
alert at this moment in their beds ; her 
husband watches like a figure of stODe, 
his face and figure ribbed with the fire- 
light; the very stars without seem 
watching. 

"A few moments, and we all may 
hear his tread," thought Eleanor, "and 
his key in the latch ; then how the 
servants will start up in their beds to 
listen, and the old man will be on the 
stir, and Mrs. Kent's tread will be heard 
up stairs, and Will must rise and leave 
me all in the dead of the night." What 
may not happen within the next half 
hour? — loud voices and curses, aod, 
perhaps, the cry of Johnnie up stairs. 
It struck one o'clock. 

"Come," said Coleman, rising, "he 
will not be home to-night. I'll go down 
and send that old impostor to his bed, 
and then we'll lock the door." 

He rose and crossed the room, closing 
the shutters and barring them ; she fol- 
lowed him closely. He bade her wait 
for him in the hall; he would be up 
with her in a few seconds. 

"Turn the key. Will, before you go 
down," she said ; " it will be such a 
relief." 

• He went over, turned the key, and 
fixed the chain ; then he went down 
stairs with gently flapping slippers, and 
Eleanor stood there alone in the dead 
of the night. While she stood there, 
and was fancying she saw the tall pale 
clouds and the stars up against the dark 
landing, she heard the gate without 
open and close, and feet came dowD the 
avenue. No mistake about them now 
— heavy tottering feet up to the very 
door, till they struck against the stone 
steps. A hand seemed to insert a latch- 
key into the key-hole without, and the 
door was shaken impatiently; she 
thought she could see the shadows of 
two legs beneath it, and, struck with 
the moment's foolish terror, she caught 
the banisters for support. The latch- 
key, if latch-key it was, was withdrawn, 
I and lh(i doov N\a^ ^o\c^\^ ^^<£ii Qwce 
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might have been seeming to abandon 
hope of entrance, retreated with totter- 
ing steps. 

Her husband, when he came up 
stairs, found her in this flutter, and in- 
quired what was the matter; but she 
kept her secret for that night, for it 
occurred to her that he might open the 
door and summon back this staggering 



ghtly visitor to affright her. 



They went up to bed together, and 
the painful spell was lifted from the 
house. All were soon asleep in it. No 
sounds were audible but the rats below, 
and the spectral tick, tick of the clocks. 

The next morning Eleanor's cheek 
was so pale and her eyes so dim that 
Coleman determined at all hazards to 
have her away into the country for a 
trip. His authority was so far allowed 
by the servants that none had the nerve 
to disobey him. 

. The colt was caught, and harnessed 
and tackled to the gig by Simon. On 
a propitious, windy, blue morning, he 
drove his wife and little son off among 
the country hills of Somersetshire, all 
heaving green. 

They stopped the gig by a pleasant 
young wood, on whose mossy floor 
there were whole shoals of broken sun- 
shine moving busily hither and thither, 
as the wind tossed the young larches. 
They had a lad whom they met on the 
road, and who seemed to be a young 
Selkirk in this beautiful desert of tree 
and meadow, to mind the horse, while 
our little party penetrated far into the 
wood. There, while Johnnie was flush- 
ing the blackbird like a keen sportsman, 
bedight in black velyet tunic a little be- 
low his naked knees, and black velvet 
cap with a brave ostrich feather, Cole- 
man and his wife began to talk of their 
deliverance. 

He took a desponding view, partly to 
elicit some plausible reassurance, and 
partly out of his real depression and 
misgiving. " That man," he said, " has 
evidently changed his mind ; his silence 
has no other meaning ; we do not seem 
to have much prospect of assistance. 
Here we must remain absolutely at that 
drunken rascal's mercy. Here we are, 
like poor badgers in a barrel, waiting 
to be drawn." 

" We shall have money this evening," 
said Eleanor, quietly. 



till the ravens bring us some," he said ; 
''it is their special task to wait on 
prophets like you." 

He seated himself on a bank, and 
Eleanor stood beside him. 

" I repeat. Will, we shall have money 
this evening. I spared your pride, which 
I knew would be troublesome to me, and 
wrote a letter on my own responsibility 
to my friend Mr. Cole,* referring him 
to your friends, a^d inclosiii^g him the 
letter we received from Mr. — -. — . I then 
asked him (you know it was no great 
compliment. Will, for there's my money 
under his hands) — ^I asked him for the 
immediate loan of a hundred pounds, 
and I expect his answer must be here 
by the late post." 

He took his time, as usual, to answer 
her. 

" Well, Nellie, 1 should not have done 
it, and I think nothing will come of it ; 
but, since it is done, why, we'll make the 
most pf it and be happy." 

He got up again, and they moved 
about through tangled fern and bram- 
ble in the sweet fresh breeze, which 
strengthened as it blew, and they pass- 
ed through the wood and came down 
^pon a glad green slope, down which 
the wind — the broad-breasted wind — . 
was running. 

" God send that money !" muttered 
Coleman to himself, as Eleanor was call- 
ing to Johnnie, who lingered far behind. 

Without her, it seems to me, with all 
his masculine and work-a-day philoso- 
phy, it had gone hard with Coleman in 
the great ordeal which he has dragged 
through, for he was one of our deep and 
sensitive English natures which brood 
over fancied dishonor, and in which care 
works with silent sap and mine ; her 
muffled strokes unheard by relative or 
friend till, haply, on some bleak Novem- 
ber morning he wanders out on a stroll 
and is found next day in the muddy 
Thames, or lying on some heath with a 
bullet through his temple. 

They all came home toward evening ; 
they dare not stay away longer, lest 
some mischief might happen ; and Elea- 
nor ran in impatiently to get before her 
husband and see if there were a London 
letter. None; but she must be the 
herald 6f good news. On the hall table 



''Come, tbea, Eleanor^ let us sit here I 
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snatched it up and tore it open. It was 
all she said it would be, and she felt as 
if a pair of gauzy wings had shot out 
from her shoulders to flee away with : 
here was the bank order for a hundred 
pounds, and a post-office order for im- 
mediate necessities. 

" Here, Will, your mother and John- 
nie and I start by the morning train." 

Many a hundred pounds had passed 
through Coleman's hands, and he used 
to account it but a trifle. A hundred 
more or a hundred less at the end of the 
year was something to be just entered 
in the books and forgotten — it was a 
mere plank in the good ship he com- 
manded. Now it was like that plank 
grasped by his drowning hand. 

" Well done, Nellie," he said; " you've 
unlocked the prison gate." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

They were all so refreshed by country 
air and good news that evening, that 
Eleanor could afford to laugh at her 
fears of the preceding night, and merrily 
made preparations for tea. Her mother- 
in-law had kept her room the whole 
day, and had scarcely broken her fast. 
She did not seem likely to be very vio- 
lent in the event of a meeting with her 
husband ; her spirit seemed quite bro- 
ken, as a helpless old lady's must needs 
be : a poor old gray mare caught and in 
the traces, she must submit and founder 
patiently at last under a relentless whip. 
It is mournful, but gradual and without 
danger, the process of breaking an old 
heart. Then there was nothing farther 
to be apprehended than an altercation 
between old Michael and Kent, which, 
as her husband was on the side of peace, 
could not involve him in any danger. 
All this she thought in the windy even- 
ing sunshine, with Johnnie rosy with 
hunger and health by her side, gloating 
at the pears she had brought in from the 
garden as a relish for their tea. 

" It will be a wet night," said Cole- 
man, "bright as it looked just now." 
He pointed to the piles of wan rain- 
cloud rising in tumultous forms into 
the autumn sky. " We shall not have 
a visitor to-night." , 

Coleman^s Brst care on his return had 
l^oo/j to make inquiries about his moth- 
?^> and ho had ascertained^ as related 



above, that she had not left her room, 
and, excepting for a cup of tea and bit 
of dry toast m the morning, did not 
seem to have broken her fast ; the cook 
supposed she was in bed, but her door 
was locked, and no one dare disturb 
her, she was so irritable and dark. 
He went up to her door softly and 
knocked, asking might he come in. 
He supposed her to be in bed, and in 
expecting an answer, his attention was 
directed to that part of the room to the 
left where stood the bed, but he heard 
her rise from a chair at the window. 
She crossed the room to the door and 
opened it. 

She stood in uncertain light, and he 
could not distinctly see her face, but it 
seemed to him that shocking change be 
had observed on the previous day was 
fixed there yet, as if she had been inoc- 
ulated in a few hours with twenty hag- 
gard years. He entreated her to come 
down, assuring her that there was no 
one below but Eleanor, Johnnie, and 
himself; they were making their din- 
ner and tea into one, and she must come 
down and have dinner with them; it 
was no good giving way like this. 

She answered him harshly and ab- 
ruptly. 

" I am ill ; it is hard I can not be let 
alone. What do ye want wi' me, you 
young people ? I'll not go to ye." 

" We are all lonely for you, mother, 
and wish for nothing so much as to 
have your company below." 

"Ye do not want me; I can not 
stand your talk to-night. Mind you 
leave the hall door unlocked again to- 
night, that is all." 

" Would you like to have Johnnie 
with you, mother ? He will bring you 
up your supper, and play in the room 
with you for a while." 

" Not he ; what have I to do with 
babes ? You and Eleanor may call the 
house your own, but do not trouble nie 
again. Will, mind ye leave the door 
unlocked, that's all." 
" With these words she closed her 
room door, and he turned away disap- 
pointed. He then went down stairs to 
see how matters went on below during 
his absence. It appeared from the serv- 
ants, who had become singularly alert 
and coTnm\xmca.l\ve^ that Mr. Kent had 
I not y cl YetwvT\e^,\i\x\, \n^'& ^XJCCv ^^-^^^jX^^ 
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Old Michael, they affirmed, had been 
up to the town for an hour or so, and 
sabsequently had been prowling about 
the place till late in the afternoon, hav- 
ing just now returned to his sentry-box. 
They all were grumbling at his pres- 
ence, but said the old mistress had re- 
fused to have him disturbed. "What 
had he come there for ?'' asked the cook, 
a fussy important soul: this old man 
had fiUed the kitchen with a smell of 
rum and tobacco - smoke, that came 
reeking through the window which di- 
vided his little room from her realm. 

Coleman went in to see old Michael, 
who must have heard the flattering 
compliments of the cook, but was evi- 
dently little moved by them. He sat 
on an old arm-chair at his table, along 
which lay his stick and pipe, but he had 
since added another counselor and com- 
panion of a more soothing nature than 
that threatening ashen club. A stout 
bottle of Jamaica rum already tapped 
stood at his elbow, and a tumbler be- 
side it containing a generous libation. 

After some good-natured questions, 
whether he were made comfortable, 
and so forth, Coleman began to reason 
with him again upon his mischievous in- 
tentions. The old man was sly enough 
to escape from the subject, and evade 
any farther direct declaration, but Cole- 
man perceived that his pugnacity was 
still undiminished. 

"This old inan of the mountains," 
said he to Eleanor when he came up 
st£urs, " is clinging upon our shoulders 
still ; I must sit up a few hours again 
to-night. You're a late bird like my- 
self, Nell, so I won't ask you to go to 
bed before me, as I know it would be 
no use." 

He laid the whole stress of the need 
for sitting up upon the danger of old 
Michael's getting into mischief, conceal- 
ing from her other causes of anxiety ; 
but siie watched his face that evening 
when he was not minding, and she 
thought she fathomed them. 

It began .to grow late; the rain had 
come and the wind was blowing, aivd 
Eleanor's fears began to return, stealing 
back again into her heart : her mother- 
in-law so silent up stairs; old Michael 
watching below; her husband begin- 
ning his vigil again ; and the door un- 



of the constant false alarms, and all the 
threatened possibilities — she saw ev- 
ery thing again through a distorting 
atmosphere. Coleman seemed to o^ 
serve the shadow gathering on her pret- 
ty face, and he began talking with a 
hardy cheerfulness — so it seemed to 
her — quite out of keeping with the cir- 
cumstances. She strove, however, with 
hesitating smiles, to respond to his kind 
pleasantries, being most unwilling to 
worrv him with her sleepless fears and 
misgivings. She let Johnnie stay up 
with them, and he lay there at her feet 
in the ruddy firelight, turning over a 
picture-book and spelling out stories. 
Ten o'clock had struck, and she watch- 
ed him still, with mere shreds of smiles 
as the child laughed boldly out at some 
comic incident m his book. For two 
reasons she could not bring herself to 
interrupt his amusement and put him to 
bed. In the first place, the child's heed- 
less laughter reassured her in a meas- 
ure; there he was full in sight, and 
under her own and her husband's pro- 
tection, as happy as a duckling in Ke- 
gent's Park. He need not listen to 
what she must listen to — that wind, 
that mimic wind without, curling round 
the chimneys and piping dismal Jere- 
miads down to her, like an old woman's 
screams — that mimic wind, now shout- 
ing like a man, as it rushed with asth- 
matic passion down the hill to throw 
a Samson embrace round the house. 
Johnnie laughed through it all, and re- 
assured her. Her second reason for 
remitting him from bed-hour was un- 
worthy of her, being simply this — she 
was afraid to go up stairs with him 
alone, and ashamed to ask her husband 
to accompany her. 

"Johnnie!" 

It was a distant voice that uttered 
the child's name ; it dropped down, as 
it were, from somewhere among them ; 
it might have wandered to them from 
beyond the wild black hill, or from the 
ceiling, or from beneath the boards. 
Eleanor started up from her chair to 
her feet, and in truth Johnnie rose 
quickly too from his comfortable lair on 
the rug, and clung to his mother. 

"Was that the wind?" whispered 
Eleanor, catching her husband's coat. 

" It ia oiAy "^oox ^«mk^ ^5aSs«s»% ^ss^st 
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Eleanor, it is time the child were in 
bed, and let ray poor mother have him 
with her to-night ; it is the last time, 
darling, I'll ever ask you while we are 
in this house." 

He crossed the room, and, opening 
the door, replied cheerfully to the old 
lady, who stood on the top landing. 

" I want the child with me to-night, 
Will ; Eleanor can come up and put him 
to bed." 

Again he answered cheerfully, and 
told her Eleanor would bring her up the 
child in a few moments. 

I don't know what had come over 
Eleanor that night, but she withstood 
her husband's request with an eager, 
wistful energy which was out of all pro- 
portion to the concession demanded. 
She tried to coax him out of it, and 
promised to go up and sit with his 
mother for a while, and then she gently 
bullied him. " No, no, no ! she would 
not let the child out of her sight that 
night ; the house was all upset ; they 
didn't know what might happen at any 
moment ; how could he ask her ?" 

" I would not press you, darling, but 
that I am so wretched about my moth- 
er. No hurt could possibly come to the 
child." 

" I do not know that — I do not know 
that," she cried, "so many things have 
happened in this wretched house; and 
you see the child is frightened. Oh ! 
do not ask me that, dear." 

"Johnnie," said his father, "are you 
afraid to sleep in tlie room with ])oor 
granny? You are not frightened at 
her? Perhaps she has brought you 
presents from town." 

"Don't, don't," moaned Eleanor; 
" this is not fair." 

" For my sake, Nellie, I ask you this 
one night, and I'll pledge myself never 
to ask you again. On the slightest dis- 
turbance I will bring him into your 
room." 

She yielded to liim at last with tears, 
and, taking the child by the hand, she 
brought him u]) stairs. 

"What makes you tremble, mam- 
ma?" said the child on their way up. 
"Are you cold?" 

Mrs. Kent's door was ajar, and when 

s})0 heard their steps she met them on 

r/jo lobby. Eleanor snicl h'ttle, lest she 

should chance to soh outright, for she 

vas m a foolish perverse mood, unlike 



her gentle self; but Johnnie was think- 
ing of that present from town, and, 
going over to his grandmother, he kiss- 
ed her face, and asked her why she had 
not combed her pretty white hair, 
When his expectation began to fail, he 
knelt down at her lap by the window to 
say his prayers. 

" Bless the child," she said ; " it seems 
asi if he was praying to me. Say it to 
your mother, dearie." 

So he went over and said his short 
prayer to Eleanor, who sat apart, jeal- 
ous of her child. She then undressed 
him slowly and put him in the little cot 
in the recess. When she had tucked 
him in snugly, and drawn a shawl ten^ 
like over him to shut out the candle- 
light, finding no farther excuse for de- 
lay, she was leaving him lingeringly, 
and bade the old lady, who sat a8ide,by 
the window, a murmured good-night. 

Her greeting was responded to by a 
sound like a groan. Eleanor's sensi- 
tive ear caught the tone. "Mother," 
she said, " I am sure the child will be 
in your way; you do not want him 
here, and I could just carry him nicely 
across." 

" No, bless you," said the old lady, 
with fretful harshness, " you must leaie 
the child with me; I want to see him 
sleeping. 'Twill humanize me.'' 

It was a queer, savage phrase, and 
the startled mother would still have 
lingered, hankering for her child, had 
not her husband come up for her. He* 
kissed his mother on the cheek, and 
then led Eleanor away with him down 
stairs to the sitting-room again. 

Now this sitting-room, be it remem- 
bered, was directly under Mrs. Kent's 
room; the same chimney-flue pierced 
both chambers up to the roof, and eve- 
ry sound above was distinctly audible. 
Eleanor thought she could hear her lit- 
tle boy's breathings as she sat at the 
fire, and she kept listening to them, and 
striving with misgivings, till of a sud- 
den her husband put his arm round her 
waist, and began to talk to her of the 
good news. 

He seemed to pleasure himself this 
dreary night in realizing the morrow. 
" Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning." 

lie desceivded to the practical detaDs 
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culating the expenses of the journey, 
and of the first week in an hotel. But 
Eleanor lost the reckoning, and answer- 
ed far astray. Her sympathy was 
somehow out of tune to-night. 

" You are not attending, Nell," he 
said. "Come, what was I saying?" 

"Three second-class tickets and a 
half," said Eleanor, " will be £5 65., 
and — was that Johnnie awakening up 
stairs ?" 

" Now let Johnnie alone ; he's not 
thinking of you. Listen to me, Nell." 

He began to express some doubts as 
to the best course to take with his moth- 
er — whether to use persuasion or de- 
cision, or to take her by surprise at the 
last moment, for he calculated she would 
not bear to be left alone. 

" We shall only speak of it as a short 
absence," he said. " I have it, Nell : 
we'll promise her a lawsuit to recover 
her money — that will be irresistible." 

"Bui suppose she refuses to come," 
said Eleanor, " shall you and I remain ?" 

"You and I will leave this to-mor- 
row, Nell, if it snowed ten fieet in the 
night; nothing shall tempt me to re- 
main. But she won't refuse, Nell. A 
stout country lady is noted in the^e parts 
for her love of law, just as in cities they 
love cards and gossip. My mother is 
devoted to the law, Nell, and, being the 
simplest creature herself in the world, 
she is very pugnacious in upholding her 
rights, and believes devoutly that justice 
and law mean the same thing. A sum- 
mons is a perfect little treat to her, and 
a lawsuit, why, God bless her! she'd 
live a hundred years on one." 

" Hush, Will ! Did you hear that 
door slam ?" 

" Yes, yes, it was only the wind. The 
whole house is sounding like a cotton- 
mill on a night like this." 

" It was not the wind. Would you 
just steal up and see if the child is quiet, 
like a dear boy ? I am so uneasy, you 
can't think." 

" Why, darling love, nothing has come 
of the slamming door." 

"Only listen." 

" It was nothing but the bath-room 
door whieh I left open; all is quiet 
again. You may be sure Johnnie will 
sing out if he's hurt. Now, Nellie, 
you have not heard a word I was say- 

'' TeSyyeSf I did— bow to tempt your 



mother to come with us ; I'm so glad, 
Will." 

"I'll not forget it to this friend of 
yours, Nell — this friend in foul weather, 
who has stood in the breach when all 
my own friends have hung back. I 
don't know, Nell, but the best crucial 
test of sterling friendship is a money 
loan on a pinch." 

" Oh, that's so pleasant, Will ! Don't 
be angry with me, but Iwant to ask 
you one little question : Do you think 
your mother would object if I just 
brought in a few cloaks and your rail- 
way rug? I could make myself up 
quite comfortably on the sofa, you 
know ; it might be as well for her sake 
as for any thing else. I could cheer 
her, perhaps." 

"My dear child, once for all, you 
know about as much of my mother, or 
how to manage her, as Johnnie does of 
a steam-engine. When you fancied you 
were easing her off, you'd have her up 
to high pressure. Let her alone ; you're 
thinking a deal more of Johnnie than 
of her." 

." Well, never mind, go on," said El- 
eanor ; " I know I'm foolishly nervous 
— go on." 

" Why, Nellie, you ought to be able 
to go on now yourself," he said ; " you 
have knocked the life out of my story. 
You, and I, and mother are going to 
form a colony, and have a flower-gar- 
den, and play Tom Tiddler's ground to- 
gether till I can get a pen behind my 
ear again. That little villa, Nell — I 
wonder is it let ?" 

" But, Will, the rent is fifty pounds a 
year." 

" Mother will lend a, hand, Nell ; she 
must have her allowance, you know." 

He paused for a while and built his 
air-castle to himself, till he broke out at 
last with an exclamation of happiness. 

"With the blessing of God, Nell, 
we'll free her to-morrow from the body 
of this death." 

"Why — why did you say that so 
loud ? you startled me." 

" What a coward you are, Nell ! I'm 
in great heart, to-night : they say great 
joy is an ill omen. I hope not, for 'I'm 
in great heart to-night." 

"Will, I am listening to some one 
coming do^T\ \.\i^ ^n«wvx^\\ ^kcw ^vaXsssss. 
here €e is, ioT \ "Vv^-ax^ ^>afc^^ ^ ^^^^ 
Igate." 



Coleman listened. 

" Yes, I think it is he, Nellie ; but, 
to comfort you," he added, with a smile, 
*' I have been listening to another sound 
— old Michael snoring like a grampus 
down stairs. All will go off quietly, 
only sit still." 

The arm that encircled her was so 
firm, and his voice was so even, that he 
somewhat tempered her fears. She lay 
against him confidingly, and awaited 
the event. 

"There he is at the door. Remem- 
ber, Will, you promised me solemnly," 
said she, whispering with her wonted 
emphasis, " you promised me never to 
be violent wuth him again." 

" I promise you once more, Nellie — 
lie still." 

There was the click of a latch-key in 
the door; it opened with a burst, and 
the draught swept under the carpet, 
tossing rt into ripples. An open letter 
Coleman had laid upon the table, the 
letter of good news,- was taken up bodi- 
ly and blown in the fire. Then the hall 
door was shut w^ith force; all in the 
room was still as before, but there was 
an unsteady tread in the hall. 

" He is coming in here," whispered 
Eleanor, tightening her grasp upon his 
arm. " Now, Will, remember." 

" Never fear — he is at the hall table 
— all will go well." 

" How unsteady he seems, Will ! he 
is tipsy." They listened, and heard the 
lurching steps going down the kitchen 
stairs, and his deep thick voice talking 
as if to himself. 

" Oh, Will, he is quite tipsy ! Surely, 
surely we ought not to leave the child 
in the room." 

"He is going down stairs, love. I 
shall take Johnnie into our room on 
the slightest sign of a disturbance ; 
but there will not be any. You see 
he is steady enough to get down to the 
kitchen without a candle. He would 
not hurt the child ; you know he was 
always good-natured enough to John- 
nie. Now only wait." 

After this, Coleman's conversation 
lost its ease ; his smiley were forced, 
and Eleanor felt his heart beating fast- 
er than its wont. It was evident he 
was watching too. They could hear 
Ji^ent still talking to himself as it seem- 
ed and tlioy henrd him laugh. It ap- 
yearecl quite certain he would awake 



his sleeping enemy, and Coleman held 
himself ready to interfere if there was 
any indication of approaching violence. 

" Hush ! there's your mother crossing 
the room up stairs, Will ; she's comiDg 
down." 

" Wait, wait, Nell, till we see what 
turn things take ; we can not know how 
to act just now; I dare say she will 
come in here." 

They listened to the old lady's foot- 
falls, which were very light and noise- 
less, save for the creaking, of one or two 
decrepit stairs under her weight. She 
passed through the hall and went down 
to the "kitchen. 

" How your heart beats. Will ! Do 
you think there will be a terrible scene 
now?" 

"No, no — w^ait — diet's listen. Don't 
be afraid, you foolish girl." 
. Presently they heard Kent's mocking 
voice, half smothered by an onset of the 
wind against the casements. His voice 
seemed then like the blasphemies of 
some wizard riding the distant blast. 
It ceased, and there came no rejoinder. 

"Ay," said Coleman, relieved, "I 
knew my mother would not answer 
him ; it is all quietly over now, and she 
will come up to us." 

They listened intently, but the voices 
had ceased; there was no sound of re- 
turning feet. All human sound was 
still. 

" It's all over safely, thank God," re- 
peated Coleman, sitting up relieved;* 
"she has taken him quietly. She is 
waiting to give him time to reflect ; she 
will not argue with a drunkard. Still 
they listened to hear her come up, but 
there was no sound of ascending feet, 
though they fancied they heard Kent 
talking again, as if to himself, with a 
queer maudlin tenderness. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Let us now go back and join Mr. 
Kent on his journey home along the 
blustering road, as at some time be- 
tween eleven and twelve he came driv- 
ing up toward Hill Side in bis dogcart. 
The horse he drove was a shying, met- 
tlesome brute, and in the long dark 
journey from Wells, ay, and six miles 
beyond \l, ^l\\^^w\,\\^^\\^^ ^^me five 
or SIX c\\a\\ce^ oi ^\>xc^^\i \i^<^» ^<5k 
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lad broken the necks of half a dozen 
y£ Champagne this afternoon, however, 
ind was in that dare-devil mood which 
so often acts like a life-charm against 
fire, water, or stone wall. On that spot 
apon the road, so often indignantly 
pointed to by the parishioners as an in- 
stance of gross neglect on the part of 
the authorities in leaving it without re- 
psdr — ^that dangerous spot which haunts 
the imagination of belated ladies driv- 
ing home in the dark, over which old 
Cocksy Dyke, the blind cock -fighter, 
once lurched in the broad daylight with 
a red bantam under either arm, and was 
found a broken corpse below in the 
morning among the stones and wild 
poppies, the two birds in full crow over 
nim — in fine, that spot on the Wells 
road where a crumbling bit of wall 
six inches high is the only protection 
against a sheer tumble of twenty feet 
on broken limestpne. By this fatal 
spot the dogcart had whirled, poised 
on one wheel over the abyss, with noth- 
ing but its own weight, as it whisked 
round the bend of the road, to save it 
fi*om blind smash below. 

Again at the two white piers of 
Squire Denison's place, which stand like 
ghostly sentries, had this flighty mare 
shied wildly while trotting twelve miles 
an hour. So airy and unexpected was 
that spring aside that Mr. Kent's weight 
broke through the splash-board, and 
the nimble iron of her two hoofs shot 
Vithin a few inches of his stomach. Yet 
he recovered himself, heaven knows 
how — for he did not — and a moment 
after was dashing along once more in 
happy-go-lucky speed. These and other 
escapes had Mr. Kent ; yet he arrived 
without a scratch at Hill Side gate, 
adjoining wliich, as has been already 
explained, stood the stables. 

He pulled in, and, jumping down, 
opened the gate. Through the gate- 
way he led that young flift Starlight 
into the lawn — Starlight, Lord Cole's 
late carriage - horse, begotten from 
Whitestar by Duke Frederick, the fa- 
mous trotter, and purchased by Mr. 
Kent last week for two hundred 
pounds. 

He routed up Simon, thundering 
with his boot-heels against his door; 
and having onc% seen the groom em- 
ployed in mhhing down the precious 
mare, he proceeded to the hall door, 



all rustling and flapping in his spacious 
oilskin. 

Now, whether it was Mr. Kent's self 
in the flesh, or Mr. Kent's double, who 
last night came heavily to the door at 
the same hour when Eleanor stood 
within, or whether, perchance, it was 
some marauder who had a design upon 
the plate, or a belated youth who had a 
design upon the knocker, or even a pot- 
companion of Mr. Kent's, who, under- 
standing that the late farm bailiff was 
now the mastet here, supposed his 
friends would be welcome to a pipe or 
a glass of gui hot in the parlor, or, 
finally, whether step, latch-key, and im- 
patient shake of the lock were not the 
mere delusions of a frightened woman's 
fancy — and all the foregoing conjec- 
tures seem.less probable than the last — 
intelligent readers can conjecture for 
themselves. It is certain Kent came 
forging up to th^ door on the present 
occasion, after a journey of sixteen 
miles, with a confident and decisive 
mien. Confidently and decisively he 
produced his cigar-holder, and applied 
it to the hole for the latch-key, when, 
discovering his mistake, he dived his 
hand into his pocket through a mass of 
loose jingling coin, and secured his key. 
He was just about to insert it into the 
door, when he made a sudden step 
aside and stared into the dark clump 
of shrubs which grew by the house- 
wall. In the war of inanimate nature, 
a sound of life, though it be the mere 
scurry of a mouse in the wainscot, is 
apt to catch the ear, and distinguish it- 
self from other noises. Now, in the 
drifting of withered leaves against the 
wall, and amid the wrestling and beat- 
ing of branches, there was a rustling 
and stir quite close to him of some liv- 
ing thing. It was so black and void 
beneath the trees that he could not dis- 
tinguish what this moving creature was, 
and being in that pleasant, yet foggy 
state of brain in which one takes confi- 
dential counsel with one's self aloud, 
"It's only the pony," he said, "only 
the pony sheltering among the trees. 
Hup, Jock! ara you there? Hi hup, old 
girl!" 

He inserted his latch-key forthwith, 
and, having opened the door, in stepped 
he andthem\\d,V>o\iim^^08\fc^'5^\s^.^ 
when, \)e?OTe Vie CiO\i\^ ^<^%^ nJcv^ ^^^^ 
again, \ie 4i&\ixiQX\:j Yk^Kt^L ^ o^^^"^ 
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ter through the leaves, and a queer lit- 
tle form stood before him, fluttering 
wildly on the doornatep in the uncertain 
light. With an impulse of dare-devil 
curiosity he let fly a kick at the little 
figure, whatever it might be, and of a 
verity his toe touched something soft 
and upright — something that moved 
quickly back in timorous retreat. 

Now, in the riotous bachelor's house 
which he had just left, some six miles 
beyond Wells, there was a fine New- 
foundland dog, which he had much con- 
ceited and fondled. It occurred to him 
then, in his heady and unreasoning state 
of mind, that the dog had followed him 
hither and was about to enter with him. 

" Hi, Jet ! come here, old fellow !" 
he cried, snapping his fingers ; " come 
along, poor fellow !** he murmured ; but 
the dog, if such it was, made no re- 
sponse, such as is given to dogs to ut- 
ter — no whine, or wagging of the cocked 
tail — but there it stood fluttering on 
the gray gravel, melted almost into the 
darkness. 

On this hearty night Kent would 
have slept in a grave-yard or rifled a 
grave — nothing could daunt him. So 
he dived into the darkness with out- 
stretched hand, and, in the grasp of his 
open palm, he inclosed two little warm 
human arms and a drenched fold of 
flannel. 

" What the devil are you ?" cried he. 
" Is this Coleman's brat ?" 

" It's me, daddy," whispered a small 
husky voice. " Don't kill me." 

" Hulloa ! it's you, is it ? Did you 
ever see me before, young impudence ?" 

No answer did the little stranger 
venture to this rough query, except to 
whisper with a shiver, " Mother's dead, 
daddv." 

" Eh, Lucy ? d — n it, no ! So you're 
her young 'un. Come in, yon bit of a 
scamp." Seizing the little figure, he 
lifted it by one arm and shut the door 
with a slam. 

" There, catch hold of my coat-tail ; I 
suppose I must find some candle-box or 
pie-dish to stow you in to-night. Hold 
my tail firm with your two hands, or 
the bogie will eat you." 

Thus singularly situated, he found 
himself in inner darkness, endeavoring 
to calculate the exact position of the 



bedchamber candlestick and matches 
for the master returning from his rev- 
els. 

While he had the wind to lean 
against, and while the cool yeasty m 
beat about his face, he was steady 
enough as to brain and legs, but in the 
close, still darkness of the hall he felt 
that to describe a right line to the ta- 
ble, the direction of which he had cal- 
culated, would be probably a failure; 
so he laid his hand against the wall and 
went groping toward it, smiling broad- 
ly, if you could only have seen him, at 
the tricksy thought of the young thing 
at his wake. He arrived at the hat- 
rack, and moved on danntlessly «with 
extended hands till he came to the ball 
table. There was, indeed, no candle 
left for him by careful wife or servant ; 
instead, he laid his outspread palm on 
the hand-bell, and gave vent to his irri- 
tation by a curse at the old mistress. 
He vowed he had never seen the hall 
table without a spare candle before, but 
on this, the very night of his return 
home. She could thmk of no one but 
that cursed bankrupt and his wife. 

" I have taken the first step with tbat 
chap," he muttered : " I'll tate the sec- 
ond with him sharp." 

There was no great distance to cross 
from the hall table to the head of the 
kitchen stairs, and Mr. Kent traversed 
it in safety, and so did his tiny com- 
panion. 

He proceeded down stairs, conscious 
still of a little trembling grasp on his 
skirt; and as he made his lumbering 
way through the darkness, it struck 
him as an exceedingly comical situation 
— perplexing, but. very comical. 

" So you are her young 'un ? Why, 
kiddy, I thought you were lodged safe 
ten miles away ; but, whether vou drop- 
ped from the rain-clouds or Dolted up 
from the door-mat, come down to the 
kitchen fire till I have a look at you. 
Wow I why, you are as wet as a wisp," 
he said, laying his hand on the litde 
shoulder. 

He came to the kitchen door with 
somewhat more caution than he had 
hitherto employed, made his way across 
the tiled floor, much steadied by the 
start he had received, and ever as he 
moved in the dark hi could feel the 
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been hidden behind the lofty trestle 
bench. The coals were dull and low, 
smd, as Kent stirred them up, displayed 
only a few lurid gleams of blackness ; 
bat, thrusting his hand into the arch of 
the boiler, he drew out a bundle of fire- 
wood and greasy rag stored there by 
the cook, which, having been inserted 
between the bars, soon lighted up into 
a cheerful crackling blaze. Meantime 
kiddy stood patiently in her rags ber 
hind. 

" Now let's have a look at you, you 
sprite," said he. " By heavens I a come- 
ly little lassie enough, and a little foxy 
head, as like mine as a pearlseed is to 
a big crown pearl. Sit ye down on 
your little hams and warm ye." 

He placed the child at one side of 
the grate, in the full glance of the fire, 
and drawing one end of the trestle close 
to the hearth, he threw off his oilcloth 
cape : disencumbered thus, he sat down 
to examine the little white - cheeked 
scrap of mortality beside him with a 
whimsical curiosity. 

"How in the name of blue blazes did 
you find your way here, you poor little 
devil?" 

The child looked up in his face with 
a keen wistfulness. 

"Mrs. Mobbit that had me left me 
here this morning when mother was 
dead. She heard as you was comin' 
back to-day. I've been a hiding among 
the trees all the day, since Mrs. Mobbit 
left me." 

"Mrs. Mobbit, Fm obliged to 'ee, 
ma'am," said Kent. "Well, kiddv, 

irour mother ain't dead ; she has only 
eft this house, and I'll have her back 
in a day or so. Blow your little shiny 
red nose in your petticoat and be hap- 
py." 

"Mother died in hospital yester morn- 
ing, daddy," said the child, with dry 
glittering eyes. 

"Eh, died? the devil she did! I 
wouldn't ffive a sixpence for my- old 
wife's neck if that be true," he said, 
in sadden earnest. "What was your 
mother's name ?" 

" I called her mammy," said the child, 
simply. 

"Where did she live?" he said, in 
some excitement. 

" Mother lived h^e." 

He wbistied a long low note, which 
was replied to by a long low awakening 



snore from the little room adjoining the 
kitchen. Kent never noticed it; he 
seemed absorbed by the news he had 
heard, and sunk in fuddled regret. It 
was rather lucky for him this sad si- 
lence which he preserved ; nor would it 
be a very fanciful straining of a figure 
if we should say that the regret for 
poor Lucy, unrefined and unworthy as 
it came from him, was a sort of guar- 
dian during some moments of unques- 
tionable peril ; for it so happened that, 
while Kent was sorrowing with his 
eyes fixed upon his child, and both 
quite motionless and silent, old Michael 
had opened his eyes, and his gnarly 
fingers had groped for his stick. The 
crisis lasted for full two minutes ; one 
word or one movement on the part of 
Kent, and old Michael might have stolen 
in behind him like a treacherous Celt, 
and laid a double-handed blow of his 
ash stick across his enemy's skull. But 
Jamaica rum was heavy upon Michael's 
soul, and, having listened drowsily for 
a spell, he tunied over in tipsy slumber. 

" Were you with your mammy when 
she was dying ?" asked Kent. 

" I was abed wi' her," said the child. 

"It was that cough that killed her — 
eh, kiddy?" 

" And an awful bleeding of the nose 
and mouth, daddy." 

Kiddy was steaming so hard in the 
heat of the fire that she seemed going 
off bodily into vapor. She kept look- 
ing so keen and hard at Kent that, not- 
withstanding the affecting nature of the 
preceding dialogue, he could not help 
tipping her a wink. Of a sudden kiddy 
grinned up brightly in his face. 

" Babies can't be drowned like blind 

Euppies, or I know where you'd have 
een long ago," said he. " W ould you 
like a bit to eat, kiddy ?" 

Wouldn't she? Kiddy looked rav- 
enously at a packet of sandwiches he 
drew out of his side pocket. He hand- 
ed over one of the slices to the child, 
which it gobbled up with its two hands 
and mouth — you could scarcely tell 
which were gobbling that sandwich. 
It was quite evident that whoever had 
the ordering of kiddy's dinner that day 
had forgotten the trifling duty. He 
gave her another sandwich, lust as he 
would feed a ^^^t. do^^ ^sA \Sw5)X» ^^^8^ 
I peared ml\i tu^ ^wsi<b mw^^S^wySk ^sj^^t- 
lity. 



" Manners, kiddy, manners ! I'll give 
'ec all I've got if* you eat it nicely and 
don't throw the crumbs on the carpet." 
Here he handed over the wliole packet, 
and the child restrained its ravening lit- 
tle iin^ers, and, in literal compliance 
with his jesting command, flapped away 
the crumbs with its petticoat from the 
dirty hearthstone, lie took out his 
pipe, and, deliberately filling it, tum- 
bled a bit of red coal on the ashes atop. 
Then he leaned back comfortably, one 
leg stretched along the trestle bench, 
and looked contemplatively through his 
whifls at his new acquaintance. 

"Coine, kiddy," he said, presently, 
" have a drop to keep that down." He 
b(;ck(nied to her, and, taking a flask 
from his breast pocket, he unscrewed 
. the toj). The child stood up and came 
over r(!adily, and he put the mouth of 
the veHS(!l to its pouted lips. 

"Oh ho I good stuft*that, my duck," 
he said, as the child drew back its head 
breathlessly at the jmngency of the 
liquor. " If you're a true chick of mine 
you'll relish that." 

It drank two or three little gulps, 
and with a queer grimace spat out the 
drink on the flags, upon which Kent 
emitted a full-bodied laugh which rang 
through the kitchen. ' 

The lica-ee gray eyes have opened 
agaiu in the adjoining room ; the gnar- 
ly fingers are drowsily groping for the 
sti(;k. Now one word, and tliero will 
be nnirde;r liere; we shall Ijave the 
whole house come screaming about us 
now in a thw seconds. Listen there 
within. 

After Ijis little joke, Kent put the 
flask into his pocket again. Ho re- 
plae(!d his ])i))e in his mouth, and, 
throwing a heavy arm round kiddy af- 
fecl ionately, pressed its slim waist close 
to him. lie was beginning to take a 
sort of random fancy to it, and with 
half closed (iyes he gjized on it witli the 
instinct of kin stirring in his blood. 

Again the strong Jamaica settled 
down u])on old Michael; his hand sank, 
his mouth opened grimly, and his heavy 
eyelids elos(;d. We can not hope for 
the sanu^ luck next time, for each dis- 
turbance has left its efleet and light- 
ened his sl(^(^p. This reckless man, de- 
lifrhijiiir hiniftolf with his oflspring, 
inuNf, wnkon tJio intractable sleeper to 



All this while the storm is racketing 
without ; all this tifne, dnrinff the in- 
teresting domestic scene whidi has 
been enacting, I warrant you there is a 
great black jubilee of wind and rain 
over the roof to-night. 

" So mother's dead, kiddy ?" he said, 
giving its waist another loving squeeze. 
" Was she very fond of you?" 

"What, mammy ? She gave me all 
the sugar she had to put in her gruel'' 

" She gave you all the sugar, did she? 
Then she myst have been precious fond 
of you." 

" And she said she was agoin' to a 
gran' goold home, and she wished 
dearly she could take me there too." 

" You've found your way to a grand 
goold home, it seems to me, kiddy, 
without her help. Did she say any 
thing to you about me ?" 

" Ees," whispered the child. 

"What was that, kiddy?" 

" She said if I saw a big comely man 
wi' a red whisker like youm a riding a 
white nag down the road — " 

" Ay, ay, what then ?" 

"And a passin' me by," continued 
the child. 

"Ay, ay, ay." 

" She told me I wur to make a 
courtesy and roon back to the honse 
door." 

"You were to scuttle away from 
me," said Kent. " Poor Lucy I Well 
— any thing else ?" 

" Ees ; if I saw'ee a looking at me, or 
ye ever stopped at my side to speak to 
me — " 

"Ay, ay, what were you to do thenf 

The child suddenly stretched its neck 
toward him, and puckered up its pale 
lips. 

" She told me I was to gi'e you this 
kiss fro' her." 

Kent stooped and took the dead 
mother's kiss off the child's lips, and it 
thrilled through his besotted frame, 
that* kiss, so that he was surprised into 
a heavy sorrow. 

" Poor Lucy I poor thing, poor 
thing !" he said, uttering that pitiful 
sound of the tongue against the palate. 

" Give us another kiss, kiddy, from 
yourself," said he. " Pll make a lady 
of you, and maybe you'll be riding in 
your coach by-and-t)y." 
, l\c \\ile(\ W\Ci <t\vi\^ oxv \i\^ td^e^ and 
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cuddling it. When in the midst of his 
caresses there came steps up to the 
kitchen door, a finger fell upon the 
latch, and a ray of candlelight shot in. 

" Trot, trot, my cob horse, trot, trot 
again," hummed Kent, in droll abandon- 
ment. "How many miles to Derby — 
threescore and ten." 

There are three in the kitchen. Like 
an apparition, standing almost at his 
side, was the old mistress, frowning on 
him with uplifted candle. 

He turned on her witJi a broad, un- 
daunted smile. Kiddy's thin hand being 
entangled in his thick red whisker. 

The old woman stood there as if her 
tongue were chained, staring sternly 
from him to the child. 

" It's all right," said he. " Why do 
you look at us like that?" 

" What's the meaning of this, Kent ?" 
she said, in a smothered voice. 

"This here is a very wise child, old 
lady," he said, with assured solemnity; 
" she knows her own father. Ay, you 
might make a guess yourself. See this 
little foxy poll ; twill curl as prettily as 
Coleman's brat's, I promise 'ee; I'll 
have no favorites here. If you want a 
pet, here's my little daughter ; she only 
wants a good wash and bit of pomatum 
to make two of that young pup. Well, 
she don't seem to fancy you overmuch. 
Ay, you owe her something, old lady, 
for, as well as I can make out, you mur- 
dered her mother when you beat her 
like a slave-driver up stairs. You just 
dare to give this child of mine a rough 
word or look, and, mind you well, Til 
prosecute you before the county — mind 
ye that. Oh, bless you! we don't. care 
for your wild-cat looks, do we, Kiddy ?" 

She glared at him without one word, 
though by the working in her throat 
she seemed as though she wanted to 
speak. 

" You may call your son down now, 
and I'll tell him the same to his teeth. 
I hope he liked the billet I sent' him ; 
and he'll have another spoke in his 
wheel if that don't take effect. Now 
I think of it, old lady, you make sure to 
leave me a candle and matches next 
time I come home ; I'm the master of 
this house, and I'll be treated as such." 

She turned from him without a word, 
reorossed the kitchen, and closed the 
door sAer her. 

^'inrstlfinj mother, Kiddy; how d'ye 



like her ?" said he. " She ain't so kind 
to me as your mammy, Was to you, I 
promise 'ee ; she dont give me the sug- 
ar out of her gruel. And so your poor 
mammy died day before yesterday? 
God bless me I I'm sorry I heard it just 
now, young 'un, it has gone near sick- 
ening me. I'm d — sorry I came home 
to-night." 

He sat there moodily for a while, in- 
voluntarily rocking the child backward 
and forward, and staring at the fire. 
At last he put it quietly down, laid his 
pipe on the bench, and began forming 
sentences, half to himself and half to 
the gazing child. 

"I'm deuced wretched about that 
poor girl to-night. I'm fretting for 
your poor mammy, my kid, and I don't 
see how I'm to shake it off while I live 
in this d — house. I was the only one 
on the face of the earth as cared for her, 
and she knew it and said it — yes, by 
G — d, she said it. *I've given up all 
for you, Hugh,' she said, * home, and fa- 
ther, and friends, and maybe my soul,' 
said she, sobbing ; ^ but, oh Hugh I you 
must stand between me and shame;' 
and I stood to her right trusty. Her 
own father deserted her, and would 
have left her to starve ; an^ I was far 
ther, mother, and friend to your poor 

mammy I've nothing to reproach 

myself with in this business :. I got her 
a good place under my own eye ; I took 
her part ; and if she'd only have waited 
on this contrary world a while, I'd have 
got her a husband, and established her 
honestly with my own money, when 
that old Irish rascal, Kiddy, your grand- 
father, wouldn't give her sixpence to 
save her soul — an old fellow with a 
nose like a horse and a brogue like the 

wind in the chimney I feel awful 

wretched ; I don't know what's come 
over me; I came home as gay as a 
grig, and left plealiant company to come 
here." 

He lighted his pipe presently again, 
and sat m gloomy thought, every now 
and then passing his hand impatiently 
through his hair. 

" Now it's coming on me," he mut- 
tered; "I didn't think much of the 
news when I heard it first, but it's lying 
like lead on me now. Well, well, it's 
no good sitting mt3a\% ^'wV.VjL^^^'^ass.^ 
tune \\Ve \\i«A. Vn ^^ ^YeNCkW5 • C^^\sw^ 
\ Kiddy ,T\\ mi^sft ^o^ ^x^ ^Xi^TsRWt*^ 
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fire ; you'll sleep like a young pike hank- 
ing in tlie Sim." 

He got up, and, finding a piece of 
caodle on llie dresser, lighted it, and 
proceeded U> collect any tiling in the 
shape of covering wLieh he could lay 
hands on. lie drew forth the fair new 
table-cloth from the drawer, and took 
the cook's ivoolen shawl which hiuig 
upon tlie door. With these simple 
materials he extemporized a bed on the 
bencli^ and laid the h tuber little fig- 
ure upon it, plaeijjg his own velveteen 
ehooting-jaeket rolled up softly beneath 
its head for a bolster, while over all, 
after a shake or two to scatter oil' the 
rain, he spread his oilcloth cape, 

*^ Good-night to 'ee," l"e said, stoop- 
ing over the child and kissing its elieek ; 
but Kiddy flung her arms eagerly round 
his neck and clung to him trembling. 

"Da not quit o* nie^do not; Fra 
afeard o* the awsome old lady." 

*' Don't 'ee mind that old lady ; I'd 
wring her neck if she touched 'cc — 
there, you silly, lie still." 

" Tm 'feard- — Fm awfuPfeard of her." 

" Ilush-a-bye baby ! she's gone away 
to bed. There, curl yourself np, and 
III buy 'ee a new frock, and a now ball, 
and a box of lollypops to -morrow." 

With difficulty he unfastened the lit- 
tle clutch fron^i his neck, and he sooth- 
higly rearranged the tossed clothes. 

" Come, be asleep before Fve finished 
my pipe, and PJl sit with 'ee a wliilc ; 
tiiou'rt the sharpest kid I ever met, and 
Fll make your fortune." Jle added to 
liimself: "Td think poor Lucy was 
looking at me out of tliosc keen little 
eyes." 

He smoked on tranquilly for some 
minutes, lurched a little aside, and nod- 
ded ; then roused himself^ and took a 
startled look at the child, 

''By heavens! Fd feel as if I saw 

Lucy standing over her kid there if I 

was to stay niuch longer here/' 

■ He bent over and looked in the child's 

H e. The eyes were closed, and it was 

I thing heavily, fast asleep ; so lie 

H up without noise, and, taking the 

H tde, went over to the kitchen door, 

IP jking before him with stupid watt^ry 

J e s . II e a}:i en ed tl i e d o o r an d ] >ass ed 

he room where lay liis sleeping enemy, 

'/i o Iny ha If con sew n s of 1 li s vicinity, 

^^yd nutt taring his night marc indiqna- 

t/on, bat Ins old head Jinked to his^pil- 



low by the leaden chain of a eicli head- 
ache and fever -sleep. Alas for tlie 
pathos of that obstacle to a father's 
vengeance 1 Be it said of him he had 
a great heart and a great spirit, but a 
fjuart bottle of Jamaica subdued them 
both. Sick headache murders pathos j 
IktoIsiu thinks beneath it. '^ A plague 
on both the Houses!" moaned the de- 
voted Pitt, when caught iu a Channel 
swell ofi' Dover, his heart in his heaving 
stomach. 

Kent proe*^ded up stairs solemnly, 
and fetched a heavy sigh on the land* 
ing, where he poised for a few seconds. 
There was a weiglit npon his spirits, 
which seemed to increase, and was all 
the more ren^arkahle in that he was a 
light, elastic-tempered man. Wall-e3'ed 
and heavy he lumbered up the last 
flight: how dreary and doomful those 
treads through the house in th^ dead 
of the night ! He has entered his roeiu 
and closed the door behind him. I 
think that man will be with poor Lucy 
to-night in his dreams. 

Soundly slept Kiddy through the 
r u m b I e o f an gry voices. It n e ver heard 
tliat heavy doomful tread on the fitaire 
or that closing of the door. All is past; 
and the windows may rattle, the house 
may rock, but Kiddy sleeps sweetly on. 

Dranssen gcht der "Wind, 

Wi th on t St alk s th e w i n d . H u sh -a-by e, 
poor little ragged waif I does its bogie 
scream pierce through your sulnme^ 
c 1 ^ >u d dream s ? The w i n d w i 1 1 n ot hart 
you ; sleep on your wee mottled arm, 
soundly and sweetly after the cold and 
the rain. Out falls a merry cinder whh 
a chink, up springs a jet t>f coal gas 
with a song. Hush! is that a bird, or 
a little moving shadow? Here comes 
a rat into the firelight ; see the glint 
from its little keen eyes; how stiflf is its 
skewer-like tail ! it comes over to the 
foot of the bench, and up it climbs with 
a little scr.atching sound. Why, it is 
right among Kiddy's feet this moment, 
and may presently emerge at the ehin 
an d ]) e e p do w^ n K i d d y ' s th r oat, Ihrk I 
hark! another is on the dresser, steal- 
ing, winding aniotjg the plates. There's 
another chirping behind the skirting. 
How poor Kiddy would sing out now^ 
if she saw her uncanny bedfellow 
CTaNV^Vm^ lo^^Y^ \\^\ \\\voat. Infants 
ba\e \)ee\i \L\\\e^\i'^ t^v% \>i5R^xi& ^ssi-^^ 
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snd mothers believe the tale. Where 
is the mother now? "Mammy," it 
murmars plaintively, and like a shadow 
the animal has gone. 

There is a charmed circle round the 
orphan. Those misty blue eyes are 
near in the darkness. Let us believe 
they are for once. Hush-a-bye, Kiddy, 
the rats won't touch you ; they are well 
fed, and sleek, and wanton ; they play 
and chirp about, and will not hurt you. 
But see the big black rolling clouds out 
there; if one of these cpme in your 
dream, it will sweep your wee corpus 
away with it, and no one will miss you. 
Keep, your eyelids close shut ; a giant 
is snoring within there with a fee-faw- 
fam snore. Awful sights and sounds 
are around you, for such a desolate lit- 
tle body to hear and see ; keep close 



Here comes a step, and the door is 
creaking open, and the candle-light 
shoots in again. Away fly the rats Uke 
magic. Who comes with this light, 
stealthy tread? It is the fierce old 
lady again ; and where, in life, has she 
been lurking all this time? She has 
stolen in slyly and heedfully like the 
rats. She is standing over you this mo- 
ment, that terrible old granny; those 
waxen lids are all that divide you from 
the sight. 

The old lady gazed a moment with 
her white-iowled face bent down, and 
she turned quickly and looked hither 
and thither through the kitchen. Per- 
chance she was looking for another 
shawl to make the little bed more snug. 
She went over to the recess beside the 
dresser; she stole on into the little 
scullery, and took down a hatchet from 
the shelf within. Mother, tearful moth- 
er, you are lying in your shroud ten 
miles away I 

Granny laid the candle on the table ; 
she came quickly to the trestle bench, 
and overshadowed the child, and the 
shadow spread and brancly^d up over 
wall and ceiling ; its ghostly arms were 
upraised, and the shutters were rattling, 
and the clouds were rolling, and the 
bogie wind was screaming, and the lit- 
tle head slept beneath that menacing 
shadow in its nest of hair. 

^JSfammy," it lisped, and curled up 
its bit of a hand, as if shrinking from 
the slangliter. 

'^Lor B mercy 1 1 can't do it ; that's 
F 



the way my Willie used to curl his 
hand asleep,^' muttered the old woman, 
lowering her arms. 

You can not, old lady, if you tried ; 
there is a charmed circle round the or- 
phan. I say the sheeted mother herself 
would totter in on you to save it before 
you struck that blow. 

" It ain't the child, it ain't the child," 
she muttered, and moved aimlessly 
about the flagged floor for a few sec- 
onds; then, taking up the candle, she 
went out of the room. 

See her square form going up the 
stairs with a candle in her hand, and 
something grasped beneath her frills — 
up, up into the shadow of the doubling 
stairs ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Coleman and Eleanor still upon their 
vigil. The murmurs of Kent had ceas- 
ed for about half an hour. They had 
heard Mrs. Kent go down, and still 
waited, expecting to hear her return. 

"Do you know, Nell," said Coleman, 
at length breaking their long and pain- 
ful silence, "I am quite certain my 
mother must have gone up without 
noise — indeed, I almost think I heard 
her go by." 

" I should be greatly relieved if I 
could think it. Will. I was just mak- 
ing up my mind to go up, if you'd come 
with me." 

He half rose from his chair, for at the 
moment he heard indistinctly the old 
man talking fiercely in his sleep. 

" There's Michael awake at last. No 
great harm can come of it, Nell ; just 
let go my arm." 

" But you may be sure I won't," she 
said, holding him firmly. " Stay with 
me. Will ; we can not help it k they 
quarrel." 

But Michael's mutterings died away 
like the mutterings of the storm, and 
Coleman sat down a second time re- 
lieved ; then they heard Kent coming 
up slowly — ^heavy, lonesome treads. El- 
eanor could do nothing* now but listen. 
They heard him go up to the bedroom 
and shut the door ; their Coleman otcw 
calm agun, and kept gently stroking 
Eleanor's halt Yritlv taa -^^m* 

" All 3\i%t «L% \ cio^\ ^iScl*^\V^^^ 
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once he lies down, and Johnnie won^t 
waken till morninff. Now, were you 
not a goose, Nell ?" 

He stirred up the fire, and added 
cheerfully, "We'll just stay where we 
are half an hour longer, and then we'll 
slip off to roost like the rest. This is 
the last anxious ni^ht, keep that in 
mind ; 'Joy comes with the morning.' " 

He leaned back^his head, and pres- 
ently seemed to be dozing, but he was 
listening anxiously still, and so was poor 
sleepless Eleanor. 

"There's your mother," she said, 
suddenly ; " there's your mother going 
up only now ; my child has been alone 
with that dreadful man ever since. 
• What could have kept her, Will ? You 
said you heard her go up." 

" I'll just go out and say a few words 
to her, Nell ; do you stop here." 

" Oh, don't delay her — let her go up ; 
I am impatient till she is up stairs with 
the child," entreated Eleanor. And he 
gave way to her, for by certain heavy 
breathings up stairs, which had con- 
tinued some time back, he knew that 
Kent was in a deep intoxicated sleep. 
Those breathings seemed to respond to 
other stentorian snores below stairs, 
like two tigers purring. 

The candle-light pierced through the 
keyhole into the darkened sitting-room, 
and vanished like a fairy wand. The 
two crazy stairs creaked again under 
the cautious steps of the old lady, going 
lightly up; they could hear the bed- 
room door open up stairs, and they 
could count her steps across the room. 

There was a sudden pausing in the 
winds abroad as they were mustering 
for another rush ; the windows ceased 
to rattle, and the dark trees to writhe. 
There was a sotmd as of a heavy slushy 
stroke up stairs, and two groans were 
fearfully audible. Then came the winds 
dashing over the hill ; the joists of the 
house mimicked the sound of the groan- 
ing, and the great leafless beech-tree 
without looked like a Gorgon's head 
just startled from slumber — all writh- 
ing. 

Up leaped Coleman, and his wife 

clung to nim. They hastened across 

the room, and jostled up the dark 

stairs, and they both burst blindly into 

Mrs. Kent's cbamher. All was quiet 

tifere — a silence of horror. On the bed 

-&r ^ent in bis ciothes, his long limbs 



straggling over the quilt, and on hii 
forehead was a red cleft, and a slender 
stream of blood. 

Coleman and his wife saw that wdnid 
right well. By the bed stood the old 
woman, the hatchet suspended in her 
two hands as she stood gazing upon her 
deed. Coleman and his wife saw her 
as plainly as God saw her. 

" Go out of the room, Nellie," he 
whispered, taking her by the arms and 
putting her quickly out behind him. 
He closed the door, so that she was 
left in the darkness leaning against the 
door-post, a woman wrapped in night- 
mare. She heard her husband's voice 
within saying, "Good God! mother, 
why have you done this?" 

Jn a moment after the door was 
opened again, and he stood at it with • 
his mother by the arm. He held the 
weapon he had snatched from her in 
his other hand as he put her forth. 

" Go down to the sitting-room ; I 
shall follow you, mother — go down." . 
The old woman went past Eleanor, 
touching her with her skirt. Eleanor 
distinctly saw her go by her, red-hand- ' 
ed, and she heard her passing down 
stairs. So far she was powerless to 
take any part in this almost incredible 
event ; but when she heard her husband 
lock the door within, then she awoke 
to active terror. Her child ! she had 
not looked toward the cot, and she in- 
stantly accepted the notion that her 
child was killed too. 

"Will, Will, the child! open. Oh 
God ! my child — is it safe — is it safe? 
Johnnie, Johnnie, Johnnie." 

She clamored at the door, and beat 
it with her hands, and up came the serv* . 
ants in alarm and clustered round her. 
What was the matter ? Was the house 
afire? Was the old mistress dead? 
But Eleanor never heeded their ques- 
tions ; half wild with terror, she clam- 
ored at the door and beat its panels. 

It opened and she rushed in, while 
Coleman sternly withstood the entrance 
of the servants. Johnnie was unhurt, 
and was sitting up in his bed. Eleanor 
caught him to her bosom, and fled away 
with him from the room. She broke 
through the servants who thronged the 
door, and never stopped until iSie was 
within her own room, with all the se- 
cuTily 'w\3\c\i eo\3\^\ife ^vs^wXs^ Vi^k or 
"bolt. TCbete, %o\i\k\wg, wi^ ^\iYe^^\\\x<^ 
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Billy qaestions to the child, she wrapped 
aroand him the blanket from the bed, 
and so sat in the dark to defend him 
irith her life. 

Meanwhile Coleman had left his 
mother's room also in all the calmness 
of desperation, and, taking the key 
from the inside keyhole, he locked the 
door. 

"There has been a murder in the 
house," he said, confronting the half- 
dressed, shivering throng, among whom 
old Michael was foremost ; " there has 
been murder done here, but the assas- 
sins seem to have escaped. Dress as 
fast as you can, Peter," he said, address- 
ing a stable-boy, " and go to the police 
barracks; send the sergeant here at 
once." 

"Mr. Bryan here is dressed, sir," 
said the lad ; " he'd be faster than I." 

"Do as you are bid," said Coleman, 
with a passionate abruptness; "you 
dress and go. All the rest of you go 
quietly down stairs; there i^ nothing 
&rther to be done' here." 

He passed them with the candle in 
Ms hand, leaving them to disperse at 
their leisure, and went down stairs in 
haste to the sitting-room. There he 
found his mother standing in the middle 
of the floor. She turned her face upon 
him as he entered. 

"Is that you. Will?" she muttered, 
as if she scarcely saw him. "I am 
ready to give myself up." 

He shut the door, and drew her over 
to the Are with a grasp which must 
have bruised a more delicate wrist. 
She gave with him wherever he chose 
to lead her, and sat where he pleased. 

"Mother," he said, his two hands 
grasping her arm with imperative ener- 
gy* " jou. must never say such words 
again. What's done is done. You 
must now absolutely pledge yourself to 
me, in these few moments we have to- 
gether, that you will be silent, and 
under my direction. Do you hear me ?" 

" I knew I should do it at last ; he 
gimed up at me in his sleep as if he 
wished to insult me again." 

" Are you mad, mother ?" He tight- 
ened his grasp on her arm so as to pain 
her, and even shook her with some vio- 
lence. 

" Can yon hear me and understand 
me, mother? This must not he. WTiat- 
Brer comes ofit,jrou must be eaved." 



" I don't cave to live. Will — ^I'm not 
fit to live ; but he drove me to it — he 
drove me to it — ^that I'll say to my dy- 
ing day. Eh, law ! you'll wrench out 
my arm." 

He let her go. 

" Mother, are you prepared to die on 
the gallows, with vulgar crowds watch- 
ing your shameful death — your deed in 
every newspaper, and your name upon 
every foul tongue ?" 

"Tut I you can not frighten me; 
what I sow I'll not fear to reap. It be- 
comes you rarely to speak such words 
to me." 

" You don't know what it costs me, 
mother. I tell you this will not do ; if 
you will not listen to me and absolutely 
pledge yourself to obey my advice, I'll 
daub myself with that man's blood and 
give myself up." 

" I'm come to that pass," she replied, 
driftlessly, "I care not what happens. 
They're welcome to me, and the whole 
country are welcome to me, if they 
chose to drag me through the town." 

"Mother," he said, with a sudden 
softness which attracted her attention, 
think of the stain you are about to fast- 
en on your poor little grandchild ; he 
can never recover from it. The old and 
worn may shun the world and hide; 
Eleanor and I may hide from the dis- 
grace; but you might as well leave 
your curse to that innocent child who 
loves you." 

The old woman seemed struck in all 
her hardness ; she grew attentive. 

" That boy will be ruined by it, and 
branded by it," continued her son; 
" he will be shunned and bullied till he 
grows to hate your memory." 

" 'Twill hardly come to that," said 
Mrs. Kent. 

" I say it must, unless you consent to 
be rulea by me. We've but five min- 
utes to talk it over. Will you listen, 
or will you ruin your grandchild ?" 

" What's to be done, Will ? I'll listen 
to you." 

" Then I say to you now, mother, U 
was not you who committed this crime ; 
you were down stairs here in the sit- 
ting-room with my wife and me. We 
heard some one raising^ your bedroom 
window from the outside^ and a fe^ 
minxites rflet ^^ V^^c^ ^>^Qrw ^\jr^<3»-k 
1 and somebo&v ^o«cv\xv^- \ T'^SC^. 
lBtai^stoBee^ti«i.\.\i«laL^l«¥^«w»• ^^^ 
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aQ yon knoir of thk cigbl's wort B^r 
pe^ lltsd a&er loe word for word.^ 

** I oerer hid beliiii4 a trick, Will ; 
I can BOt say all that — do fcK>l would 
WIS eve me." 

*'Yei you coDC^raled your approach- 
ing marriage from me so as to deceive 
me completely. Oh, mother 3 I do not 
wMk% lo reproack, but to save yoo, and 
me, aod JooDnie from shame,^ 

*^ If I say I was not in the room, and 
yon were there, they will make you a 
ptisooer, aod that shall not be, I say 
saddle the right horse and ha^ done wi^ 
it.** 

^^ I am quite safe i I am innocent, and 
nothiog could touch me," said he : *' no 
one in the h Du.se is in possible danger 
but vou. Mother, be led by me," 

*'\Vhat is thb story I'm to tell? 
Say H you before me," she siijdj with a 
liaing anxiety. 

lie repeiited it word for word, and 
she followed him till she hud it all like 
a parrot. 

''Now, mother, dear mother," he said, 
, ^' keep strictly to that: they mny try to 
bully you, but while you say nothing: 
more or less than what I have told you, 
you are safe. Sit there by the fire ; I 
must ^o to that room again j you mu^t 
nut fitir from this till I return." 

He left Ikt, aud^ going to the window, 
opened it as gradually and noiselessly 
as he could. When it was sufficiently 
nuKcd to allow him to ]t^m uuLlar, he 
stfjpped on the window-sill and leaped 
out on the wet grass below. Through 
the blnjilcring weather he made way 
around the house* The cast was just 
troubled with inornirigj and there was 
just a gray gleam on the hill-sidej by 
which he could guide his feet. 

Coming to the ^tone steps which as- 
cended the elevated ground round the 
house, he climbed them and stood upon 
the brink of the parapet which faced the 
lied room wdodow. There waa a little 
wooden palisade^ formed of deal boards 
nrillcd to shout post??, erected along the 
edge ; this he lore up, and laid lacross 
from tlie coping to the window-sill, 
forming tbua a frail and precarious 
bridge, which bent under him as he 
knelt on it and crept across. Taking 
oj-zt h}3 pocket-knife and opening the 
strong bladej lie /user ted it between ibe 
i'_ivo snshcs, aitd conh^'vx'd by a Bucec?^- 
^Jon of ^rndind cfTorts to force aside 



tbe iron bdt; theo, liiliiig the Wfr 
sa&h, be steimcd noiselessly into tLe 
blac^ deserted room* He was not very 
fami!iar with it^ and as he proceeded k 
got confused as to the part of the room 
in which he stood. Pniting out his 
band quickly, he laid it on sometliitig 
dammy and cool — the head or the fore- 
head of the dead man, be did not know 
which ; but it told him w here he was. 
He passed bis hand down the body to 
the waistcoat pocket, and drew from it 
watch and chain ; he took from tbe 
trowsers pocket a handful of coin, with- 
drawing his hand in palsied haste ; and 
with these spoils he Tvent heedfullj 
groping back to the window. The 
curtains rustled fiercely behind hina, as 
if one were rising from the bed to pur- 
sue him. Some of the coin he dropped 
on the sill, and some down between 
the parapet and the house, as it might 
have fallen from a fugitive. With his 
knee he deliberately broke a pane of 
glass, and scraped the paint of the sash 
outside with his knife, to show^ some 
plausible indications of an assassin's en- 
trance ; then, before dimbing out agaiu, 
he looked up the dark hill anxiously, for 
he fancied he heard hi^inan voices m 
the wind. On the hilHop he could sefl 
lanterns like AVill-o'wisps : the police 
had been summoned by his own ordenj 
and here they are coming down theo^ 
ehard path to surprise bim ; if he hi 
not quick he will be taken unaware^ 
and all will be lost. 

He got out on the w indow-sill hur- 
riedly, and softly closed the windov 
behind him. Standing there without, 
he flu7ig the watch and chain away 
among the long grass, and the rest of < 
the coin after it, and w as just ahont to 
cross over the bridge he constructed 
again, when he siuldenly rem em here tl 
he had left the hatchet somewhere in 
the room ; the servants would be sure 
to recognize it, and all his precaatJODS 
would bo without .avail. He opened 
the window hastily ag.ain, almost im- 
nerved by the desper.it c emergency, 
and he danibered in, trying lo remem- 
ber where he had laid it. It was not 
on the bed ; he felt the quilt all over 
twice, shuddering at what uas there. 
It was not on the chairs ; he felt tlieir 
se^ls ovk^ after another. He made his 
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WQS not on the table. Ho looked out 
,oward the hill : here come the lanterns, 
ind he can wait no longer ; if he is 
caught here to-night, having entered by 
the window, and, for all he knew, track- 
ing the room over with blood-prints, all 
imi be lost. He made his way to the 
window again and knocked his foot 
against something hard in his way;, 
there lay the hatchet for which he had 
been losing precious time — risking life 
and honor. Snatching it up; he sprang 
toward the window ; the lights seemed 
dancing down the hill, their nearness 
exaggerated by their gleams : they 
were within a hundred yards of him. 
He stood upon the window-sill, and 
stooped to cross to the parapet, when, 
to his horror,- the area yawned beneath 
liim, and the wooden bridge wiis gone ! 

He stood there helpless : the edge of 
the parapet was nine feet from him, and 
n leap was out of the question ; below 
ihere was a fall of twenty feet on hard 
l^aving-stones, and he was a heavy man, 
]»a8t the active period of life. But, even 
if he risked the fall and achieved it un- 
iiurt, he would be imprisoned beneath, 
lor brick wall was built on either side. 
Again, there was no escape behind him, 
for the door was locked on the outside, 
and he had left the key in the sitting- 
room below. Who had done this ? He 
^as discovered, and sndred, and help- 
less. Here come the lamps; he can 
iistinguish the forms of tall men among 
the trees ; and right across the parapet, 
a few yards away, stood a dark figure 
confronting him — prying over at him. 
It's drapery waving in the wind. 

** Who is there ?" said Coleman. 

''Musha, is that the masther ? Well, 
well, I didn't dhramo it was you when 
1 moved the board." 

" Put it back, for God's pake ! quick, 
man, if I ever did you a kindness." 

Michael without another word shot 
out the railing till it reached the win- 
dow. 

" Catch hoult of my stick, Masther 
William — 'twill studdy you. Blood 
alive, dear ! how did you come there ?" 

Coleman lost not a moment ; he laid 
one foot midway on the boards and 
sprang over, to old Michael's side. 

"I don't ax any question, Masther 
T^lll," whispered Michael, "and if I 
paiUjr gaeea what yonWo been a doin' 
w there wid that instrument in your 



hand, it shall never go beyond a guess ; 
it's no business %i mine to know, and^I 
wish you well out of it." 

A thought flashed into the ferment 
of Coleman's brain. Here is a ram 
caught in the thicket — ^ready to be sac- 
rificed to his desj)erate purpose. This 
man has been sitting up, with a cudgel 
by his side, for these two nights, with 
the open avowed intention of making a 
murderous assault upon Kent whenever 
he came home ; his design was known 
to the whole house; they could all 
swear to it ; and now, should Coleman 
but place the hatchet in his hand on 
some pretense, and run round the house 
from him, the police would catch him 
on the spot; all the world would be- 
lieve him to be the assassin, and the 
wretched old mother would be saved. 
No sooner had the temptation entered 
his mind, than, shocked by the tsrtigges- 
tion, he crushed it down. 

" Michael," he said, " here are the 
police behind you coming down the 
hill. Go to meet them — say I sent you 
to hurry them. Look alive, man ; don't 
stand stupidly staring here." 

He took the old man by the shoulder, 
swung him round, and pushed him on- 
ward toward the path ; then stooping 
lest his figure might be seen against 
the whitewashed house, he went down 
the stone steps to the gravel. Here ho 
stopped a moment to wrench off the 
iron head of the hatchet against the 
flag, and, havihg- worked it off, he flung 
it with all his might in the direction of 
the river; he listened, and fancied he 
heard a faint splash beyond the trees. 
Even if that be found it is no great 
risk, for it was by the handle the instru- 
ment was recognizable. The handle he 
thought of burning in the bright fire 
within; but a moment's consideration 
showed him that this mode of disposing 
of it was not rapid enough — not a mo- 
ment remained for mature precaution. 
He climbed into the sitting-room to his 
mother, who stood at the window star- 
ing forth vacantly, and, opening the 
shutter behind her, he dropped the 
piece of wood into the pulley-hole, hid- 
ing it thus for the present. He next 
made an effort to close the casement, 
but the wood had swelled with the taiJo^ 
and lesistei \Aa \3l\.tcio%\. ^5Ssst\s^* '^^ 
firelight shot. otx\. ?i.\ciTL%\^^sy»Rfe\s5.\,'^ 
the gloom, Yike iXie. ^^ot^ oS. «b. «»%^^ 
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and on tne broad, checkered square of 
light upon the grass ihe tell-tsde shad- 
ows of his mother and himself were 
imaged full three yards abroad ; they 
must stand where they are and face it 
out, for here comes the men round the 
comer of the house, and they are dis- 
covered. 

Coleman put his arm about his moth- 
er's waist, and boldly confronted the 
police, in full possession of his cold busi- 
ness intelligence. 

Scarcely had he taken up his posi- 
tion, when the sergeant, two policemen, 
Michael, and the lad he had first sent, 
stood before him on the grass. 

" Sergeant," he said, " I am obliged 
to you K)r your promptitude in coming. 
We have had a terrible business here. 
Mr. Kent's room has been broken into 
during the night, and he has been foully 
murdered in his bed. I have made a 
hasty inspection of the premises, and 
there is every indication of an entry by 
the window and of a hasty escape. If 
you will step round to the hall door I 
will let you in, and you shall examine 
for yourselves. My mother has been 
very much agitated, and I was obliged 
to give her air." 

'file sergeant was quite respectful, 
and with some hasty expressions of 
sympathy he and his party went round 
to the hall door out of sight. Then, by 
a desperate efibrt, Coleman tore down 
the window -sash and adjusted the 
screw ; but the shutters he left open, 
with a jealous precaution lest the ori- 
fice might be seen in which lay the 
evidence of his mother's guilt. He 
drew the curtains close, however, and, 
bringing Mrs. Kent over to the fire, 
placed her sitting on one of the arm- 
chairs. 

" Now, mother, as you love me and 
poor innocent little Johnnie, be calm, 
and keep repeating the words I taught 
you over and over. Don't go a hair's 
breadth bfeyond them, or short of 
them, and you will be safe — all will go 
well." 

With these last imploring words he 
ran up to his wife in the utmost haste, 
shading the candle-flame with his hand 
lest it, might be blown out. He took 
the handle of the door and strove to 
open It, but be found it locked within. 



"-^Tip/Tie/' he muttered, "Nellie, for \awM daiaget \o \xv^ \siQ>(Jcv«^ "S^ 
God's sake, quick I I have brought y ou \TheTo wo \\iO ^oXig^ ciwxi^ Vq ««sk 



a candle ; let me in ; I have a word to 
say to you." 

She instantly came across and opened 
the door. 

" The police have come. Will," she 
said, with a gasp. 

He came in and glanced round the 
room: she had stowed her little son 
away in the big bed, and beside hini 
was the pressure of where she had jusi 
been lying. 

" Eleanor," he whispered, " come 
here into the .dressing-room; I have 
something to say to you. No one musl 
hear but you. There, the child is veil 
enough ; he is quiet — come." 

He left the candle on the table, so 
that the child, who lay where his moth- 
er had left him, might not be frightened 
in the dark, and he pulled in Eleanor 
with him into the little closet which 
opened from the room. 

" Hush ! I've but time for a single 
word — there is no time for you to talk. 
Listen, darling — they are the words of 
life and death." 

" I am listening. Will," she said, all 
in a tremble. 

He kept looking at her for a few 
seconds, as if, since there was no time 
to reason with her, he would give the 
utmost impressiveness to what wafi 
coming. 

"Nellie, do you remember all thai 
passed to-night ? Tell me all that pass 
ed ; I will correct you if you go wrong.*' 

" I — I am so bewildered, love — ^I ana 
so—" 

" I see you are, my darling girl ; yot 
can recollect nothing : I will tell you al 
you have seen. We were sitting up ii 
the parlor to-night — you remembei 
that?" 

"Yes, Will, quite." 

" You, and I, and mother ?" 

" Not surely your mother .^" 

" My mother was with us — ^I see yot 
are bewildered, indeed. She sat on th< 
arm-chair, just as she was used to d( 
for many a night in our room. It wa' 
her habit." 

There came a sudden knock to tbj 
hall door, which startled poor Eleanoi 
into increased bewilderment. 

"There is no more danger, Will ?' 
she cried. 

1:5 ot lo -^oxx, ov me^ or the child- 
aw{u\ &ai[i^e^x Xo \xv^ T£iQ>^«^ ^^ 
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into this affair, and I am determined to 
save my mother at all hazards. Now 
you know my mind, Nellie, you must 
say and swear that my mother sat with 
us to-night as usual." 

*'But, oh Will! how can I? You 
are not serious to make such an awful 
request ?" 

"Not serious?" 

He took her hand and laid it on his 
forehead, where the beads of horror 
stood out. 

" I seem calm, Nell, because I must 
be so, and so must you, darling.. You 
may not be questioned to-night ; when- 
ever you are, answer as you please — 
answer as you can." 

There came a long, Uasty double 
knock at the hall door, and his voice 
began to shake ; yet he controlled him- 
self. 

" Answer as you think fit, Nell, but 
here is what I shall say and swear to 
my death: my mother sat with us to- 
night — we heard a noise of broken glass 
up stairs — ^" 

Another long, imperative knocking 
below. It was maddening to human 
nerves to hear it at such a moment. 

^^And we all* heard a blow and a 
groan. I ran up and entered the room, 
and I saw a man escape from the 
window, dropping something in his 
haste; then you came up about the 
child, and I let you in." 

" Oh, Will, why should I be brought 
forward at all? Save me! My evi- 
dence is not surely required — oh, save 
me!" 

"For to-night I can save you, my 
darling, but to-morrow I fear your evi- 
dence will be required. You know 
now what I and my mother — " 

Another long, angry knocking be- 
low. Where are the servants? The 
police will enter by the parlor window 
if there's longer delay, and come upon 
the wretched, stupefied old woman, 
muttering to herself by the fire her 
parrot tale, when her son will not be 
near to support her. 

"You have heard now, darling Nell, 
what I and my mother will say and 
swear. Reflect well, and make up your 
mind by to-morrow. And reflect upon 
this : I pity you more than words can 
tell, but I must put this matter to you 
ia iUf true light while we can yet be 
private. Honor, life, my eternal salva- 



tion, seem to me just as feathers in the 
scale against the thought of my moth- 
er's death on the scaffdd. Now if, aft- 
er this night's consideration, you im- 
plicate her by a word — can you follow 
me?" 

" Yes," she said, dreamily, as if grow- 
ing faint and sick. 

" I can not blame you, but on the day 
my mother dies" — the beautiful wild 
face of his wife, turned up to him in the 
uncertain light, filled him with ruth, 
and he finished his sentence thus : 

"Then may God support you and 
me." 

He let her sink on the floor, her 
back propped against the wall. The 
police had begun to knock with the 
ends of their truncheons, the sergeant's 
voice could be heard harsh and accusing 
on the gravel. Coleman went out 
hastily, leaving the candle behind him, 
and closing the bedroom door. He 
descended to the hall, and with a de- 
monstrative leisure he undid the chain, 
and drew back the bolts, and turned 
the large key in the hall-door lock ; he 
then opened the door and let in the 
impatient men. He stood so calm and 
commanding within, he received them 
with such seemly dignity, that the 
sergeant, though inclined to take a 
very high tone of complaint, touched 
his hat, and allowed Coleman to speak 
first. 

"You must pardon me," he said, "for 
keeping you so long, sergeant. This 
dreadful occurrence has made Mrs. 
Coleman so ill that I was obliged to at- 
tend to her in her bedroom, and pre- 
Eare her, before I could let you into the 
ouse. If you will be good enough to 
follow me now, I shall first bring you to 
poor Mr. Kent's room. Step tnis way 
— mind the stairs." 

Then, turning to Michael, he bade him 
go down and bring them up a candle, 
lest the light of the lanterns should not 
be found sufficient. He went into the 
sitting-room and took the key from the-, 
chimney-piece, without word or signal 
to his mother, and, returning to the 
men, he led them up stairs to the bed- 
room in which lay the deceased. Un- 
locking the door, he preceded them 
with a hasty stride, and rsused tbft 
candle \\e Wa. Vxi\C\%\i"asA l^x cst^A vissn-- 
1 ions glance «A. X\\e \io^\^%^ «x.^^RRScai.%^s^ 
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gistkflL jod exsomw tlie means of eo- 
traxK^^ Mb f»sed tlie window, and 
il>e pcflicamzi, lioidiB^ on his bands 
^md EBeesi, loorkcd oni for some leoottdi* 
^ It b as I tbooglitf ^r,** lie m^ 
drawing in lus bead : " tbey ma4e use 
of tbe bit of paling' yoa had put up 
lb ere ; there are marks of soil on the 
wood and on tbe silL like tbe prtBts of 
fc^^." He looked down at Slichael*s 
^boes as be spoke with very blnnt sig* 
nificance* 

^^ Vour shoes are wet, my man." 
*' Betlad tbey are ; and that's gtrauge 
how we Ijoth got wet shoes, sergeant, 




a night as this," 



Huch 

" Where did you sleep last nightj my 
man ? Be careful" 

** I sk'p' in this coat, to the best of 
my lir-lieh" 

*''" Wiw you drinking this evening, my 

" hu you want me to criminate ray- 
M'lt'V" said Michael, in angry gibe, 

" Aru you satisfied with your exami- 
nntioii of the place, sergeant?" said 
(lolenian, again interrupting tbo absurd 
alteri^'itiou, ** If you are, we may leave 
th(* room, which I will lockj and give 
yon the key." 
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saspicions aboat this bore party, wbo 
had given bim snob unsatisfactory re- 
plies, and would make a note, too, in 
his book, wbieb be did, and in many 
respects wrote himself down an ass. 
Then they all followed Coleman from 
the room, wbo held the door open till 
they bad all passed out, and, having 
locked it, placed the key in the ser- 
geant's bands. 

"Now, sergeant," be said, "I am 
ready to offer you any information in 
my power which may throw light upon 
this shocking occurrence, and any of 
the household will, I am sure, readily 
offer you the same assistance. Mrs. 
Kent will tell you all she knows of it 
if you come down to the sitting-room,"" 

" We'll ask Mrs. Kent a few ques- 
tions," said the sergeant, almost ob- 
sequiously, for Coleman adopted an 
easy tone, between condescension and 
flattery, which gradually overcame the 
policeman. He bad as ^et'made no 
statement himself, reserving it till bis 
mother had Inade hers, so that he 
might entirely adapt his account to 
whatev^ she might be led to say. He 
did not trust her. 

The procession then moved down to 
the sitting-room, where the old lady was 
sitting over the Are. 

" Mother," said he, " here are the po- 
lice, wbo would wish to hear what you 
can tell them, and then the sergeant may 
have some questions to put to you." 

The old lady rose and turned her 
face to them ; her gray hair was much 
disheveled, h^r eyes were unsteady, 
and her cheeks unnaturally flushed by 
the fire. All the lights were turned 
upon that wretched old face. 

" What want ye ?" she said. " Sit ye 
down, men." 

"Mother," said Coleman, alarmed, 
" these are the police ; tell the sergeant 
all you know of what happened to- 
night." Then turning to the policemen 
— " She has been very much shocked, 
you see, but she will tell you all she 
saw and beard." 

To his surprise and relief, his mother 
began the story he had taught her, and 
went through it in a wooden, monoto- 
nous tone, and she arrived at the end 
of her account in safety. 

But even while he was congratulating 



had not Iqoked at her m the light be- 
fore, but suddenly bis eyes lit upon 
something which made his head seem 
to swim. Right across the top cape of 
her dressing-gown was a slender spirt 
of blood. Instantly he withdrew bis 
gaze from it, lest be might guide the 
eyes of the police ; be feared to look at 
them ; be could only watch bis moth- 
er's face, with a giddy conviction that 
all eyes in the room must be fastened 
upon that stain. 

" All right, ma'am — all correct," said 
the sergeant, respectfully. " Could you 
tell us if Mr. Kent was like to have 
money about him to-night ?" 

The question seemed to excite the 
old lady strangely : 

" He had my money about bim," she 
cried; "I care not if all the country 
know it — be was a robber. He ruined 
me and insulted me, and I care not 
what'U become of me." 

Coleman passed quickly to her side, 
and under pretense of supporting her, 
doubled the cape over her shoulder, so 
that the mark was concealed. Then he 
led her to her seat by the fire, and 
turned to explain her agitation. 

She had indeed lost money, he con- 
fessed, by Mr. Kent's extravagance, and 
the possession of that money bad, be 
feared, led to the poor man's death at 
the hands of some of the country roughs, 
as indeed the sergeant had so acutely 
suggested. His mother was ill from the 
fright, and if they would be so kind as 
to retire to the kitchen, he would have 
refreshments for them after their wet- 
ting. 

While he was speaking, one of the 
policemen went over to his mother's 
side, lamp in hand, and, taking the cor- 
ner of the cape which bad been doubled 
up by Coleman, laid it down again, and 
exposed the blood. 

" How came that stain there ?" said 
he, laying bis finger on it ; and the ser- 
geant, approaching it, examined it jealr 
ously. 

" Perhaps you can account for this ?" 
said he, looking awkwardly at Coleman. 

" I got it when I was lain beside 
bim," said the old lady, suddenly^ " bow 
could I escape a stain, man?" 

"She was certainly in the room with 
me " B«i\d CoVercv^Tk^ Ocv^^^ \Si ^^ xassr- 
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was BO shoclced^-as indeed I have been 
myself— that she is wandering a little 
in her tnilk. It has been her habit till 
to-night to sit ill the room with us." 

*' It JH niy duty to warn yon, ma'am,"' 
Raid the sergeant, with painful hesita- 
tion, "not to say any thing as luay 
critii i nate you rscItV 

"Say nothing now, mother^" said 
Coleman; "our explanatiom^ will be bet- 
ter made before the coroner to-morrow. 
Surireaiit, I sn impose you must Bit here 
with us to night ?" 

" I am sorry to be obliged, sir, to sit 
here with tlic lady in performance of 
my duty; I only hope all will be ex- 
plained to-morrow." 

He laid his hand Hghtly on tlie old 
lady's shoulder, as nha wat hunched over 
the tire, mid then, on Coleman's invita- 
tion ^ they all scjiied tliL^niseh ee to wait 
for tiie fuil dayliglit. Coleman i=itood at 
the window till the morning beg;ui to 
rise, his hack turned to them all, and 
his hands pressed across his eyes from 
time to time. There was nothing to be 
said more to-night ; all was over and 
done foi' the present, w-hether well or 
ilh As one who, losing his head for a 
momeiJt in climbing up a sheer sea-cliff, 
presses his face blindly into some patcli 
of heather, that for a moment he nniy 
forgca itis aw fid position, so Coleman 
pres>?ed his f\ice upon his ban dr 



CHAT^TER XVIL 
When Eleanor was left 1>y her bus- 
band, she was j^o friglitened and agi- 
tated til at she Iny helplessly propped 
against the wall, half swooning. Soon 
she found strength to rise and tinnk, 
and all her senses becnmc intensely on 
the alert. What course w as she to take 
if questioned? She could not tell. Sl^ic 
rested wholly on the earnest hope that 
her evidence wotdd not be required, 
^nd beyond that hope slm feared to 
jk . ] ler ell i 1 d w a s saf e.^ h e r i i u si jai ] d 
fiafc, and she had leisure now to 
ler own position with tlie keenest 
ress. She Avas conscious of at J ex- 
*^^.^me^t which braced Jier strength, 
md qniekened her comprehension of 
hftt wfis tfikin^ plncG (\ov:n stairs, and 
/j*T t fnjr^'h t he i f s f ( 1 1 n re con sc^ q u en c e s . 
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to contend, and till all the house tad 
grown silent as a churcb^yard ; then 
she timidly rang the belb The cook 
and maid came up together to aosweif 
her summons, protecting one anotlierj 
and the former bronght^her a glass {>f 
wine on a tray, which she said Mr, 
Coleman bad Bcnt up to her* Eleanor 
took it and laid it on the chimney-piecej 
and forgot it there* She inquired in an 
anxious whisper what had occurred be- 
low* '* They've arrested the mi8tr€M 
on suspicion," returned both the serv- 
ants in eager response ; " blood was 
found on her frill Sj and the coroner ii 
sent for." 

Eleanor dared not ask them any 
in ore. S h e d i s m i sse d tl i em w i t h th atiks, 
and when they had cloj^ed tlie door gbe 
sat down by the bed ngain, and strove 
to eonqner an nnae conn table sense of 
relief which was shed through her mind 
at th e li d i n gs. S h e d i d n ot d w el 1 on it 
sufficiently to find an oplauation; she 
only felt it. There Beerned to be some 
pitfall before herself an 4 her husband 
while lie was resting upon falsehood. 
Now sueh falsehoods must be heedless. 
Shoekiiig as were the real facts of the 
ease, so high - wrought had been her 
distress, that now a reaction eet idj 
whieb by contrast might be called tran- 
quillity. She even obtained a liltle 
dreamless sleep, resting her cheek upon 
the bide of the bed. She awoke about 
ten o'clock. The rain was still beating 
against the }>nnes, and as she rose frora 
the chair chilled and confused, the first 
returning shock of memory was y^rj 
sickening, bnt, from a sense of the 
emergency of her position, she recov- 
ered herself. Jolnmic was sleeping 
soundly, and she ttionght how fortunate 
it was that he slept , Going to the door 
then, she opened it a little, and listened. 

There was a murmnr of voices in llic 
parlor, and among them she thought fhe 
recognized her huBband's. It was on* 
excited, and every moment he seemed 
to be making replies, some short and 
some lasting full a minute, but all sin- 
gularly collected and unhesitating coin- 
]>ared with that agitating interview willi 
her. She marked particularly, too, the 
voice which seemed to interrogate him: 
it was a cold voice, sternly importnnate 
\ and \>vt^¥.smti^ \o \\o.t i^vwLQ.if , In reality, 
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bot it made Eleanor shudder ; to her it 
seemed cruel. Ills mother will have no 
chance, she thought ; how ever shall I 
c5mfortWill! • 

In &ct, the coroner's inquest was go- 
ing on helow, and the witnesses were 
bemg examined one by one. When 
will her turn come? Perhaps it is 
come already, and yet she has not made 
np Jier mind what course to take. She 
hurried over to her chair to ponder. 
Her husband's testimony was given, 
and she could not now determine what 
that testimony might be. If it were 
fiilsehood, she felt she must be silent ; 
at all hazards, her lips could not form 
themselves to the falsehood he proposed 
to her : and was she to be brought for- 
ward now to prove him perjured by her 
rilence ? She lost command of her mind 
affain, and sickened with anticipation 
of the emergency. A dismal fancy 
awoke capriciously in her mind. Those 
men's voices below, what time and 
scene did they bring back to her ? She 
remembered sitting up stairs with her 
sbter on the morning of her father's 
funeral; all the gentlemen were col- 
lected below in the parlor at the funeral 
breakfast; she remembered how she 
had heard steps coming up to carry 
down the coffin, and she felt as if they 
must come presently. As she lives, 
here they are — many feet crowding up 
stairs slowly: they are surely coming 
to take her evidence, and what is she to 
say or do? Her impulse was to lock 
the door once again, and she acted 
breathlessly on the impulse. She flew 
over to the door with a beating heart 
and locked them out ; they must break 
it open before they can make her a wit- 
ness, and meantime she can come to 
some resolution. 

But they have turned into Mrs. Kent's 
room, and are not seeking her yet. She 
remembers with returning self-posses- 
sion that the jury must always view the 
body, and they had come up for no 
other purpose. 

Presently she heard them coming out 
again, murmuring remarks to one anoth- 
er, and then descending the stairs with 
a confusion of heavy steps — Uie very 
sound of the men's feet who carried 
down her Other's coffin from landing 
to landing. 

Is that B obild^B outcry of sorrow or 
aaiof Her own is safe on the bed. 



Who is this child who takes so loud a 
part in the morning's solemn work? 
They are dragging away poor Kiddy 
from its father's remains, upon which it 
lay, having probably slipped in with 
the people; at all events, Kiddy was 
curled up against the body, her squalid 
little cheek awfully smeared. 

Again Eleanor sat down to await a 
summons which she was determined to 
disregard, and she minutely listened to 
the sounds beneath her, thinking she 
would hear her name called aloud. As 
she listened thus to mui-murs, and stir- 
rings, and voices below, striving to dis- 
entangle and interpret them, she heard 
a chaise drive up to the door. " It is 
for the coroner," she said. "Thank 
God, it is all over." 

She went to the window to look out 
and confirm hei*self in her hopes, and as 
she stood there looking down at the 
vehicle till some one came to fill it, she 
daw the dismissed jurors going away in 
pairs and singly. Some of them turned 
and looked up at the house, as if it 
were become an object of interest and 
curiosity, and their eyes infallibly turned 
to the window at which she stood. She 
looked unshrinkingly in these men's 
faces, as though they had been the 
pages of a book, for she was m no coy 
or blushing mood this morning. Re- 
lieved indeed she was from the ordeal 
she had apprehended, but on the very 
kibe of that relief came a reserve of new 
anxieties. Her poor husband's agony 
for his mother if it had gone ill with 
her — how could the wife stem such a 
grief as that ? where slip in the wedge 
of comfortable talk ? He might never 
lifl his head again after the blow — it 
might prove a wound beyond her cun- 
ningest skill. 

She heard a man come up to Mrs. 
Kent's room ; by the step she concluded 
it to be a policeman, and, not fearing 
now to find out some certain news, she 
flitted to her door, opened it, and stood 
at it. The child was sitting up in the 
bed looking at her. 

" Mamma, don't leave me," he said. 

" Hush, Johnnie ! lie still," she an- 
swered, shortly; "I can not attend to 
you now." 

He lay down with docility, almost 
cov entig \vvft \\\.\\ft ^^c^i^e^V^^ ^>5^*^^ 
iclot\ies, 'wYivX^ Ai^ %u>Q^ ^^^s^^ ^^» "^^j 
\open dooT ^2M«i?, ^S^ ^^ vs«^^ ^ 
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had entered the dreaded room came 
out, carrying some women's apparel in 
his arms — a gown, and cloak, and bon- 
net — which Bhe recognized as belonging 
to her mother-in-law^ 

*^Policeman,'' she said, in an anxious 
tone, which instantly caught the man^s 
attention, though it was loiv and awe- 
struck, " what is the result of the in- 
quest '?" 

He turned round, and, gazing at her 
w^ith a peculiar look of pity, aiisv?ered 
simply, 

" You will sec Mr. Coleman in a few 
moments, ma'am ; he will tell you him- 
self," And with these words he went 
down, grating Iiis strong shoes against 
the stairs, as if he were descending 
from a common taproom, and not from 
a lady's bedchamber. 

She still held the door in her liand, 
and tarried there expectantly ; nor had 
s^he long to w^ait. Presently she saw 
her husband come up, treading lightly 
two steps at a time; he was smiling, 
though of course he was pale — pale as 
ashes after his terrible night ; indeed, 
he could not be much paler than &hc 
knew she was herself, but he was smil- 
ing as liis f:iee rose to her view above 
the stairs. She caught that smile, and 
as he stood upon the landing ajjproach- 
ing her, it lasted still to comfort her. 
There was a policeman close behind 
him, but she thought nothing of that. 
Her husband embraced her, and kissed 
her more than once. 

''How has the trial gone, love ?" she 
whispered, leading him in with lien 

" Tfjcre has been no trial, Xell ; an 
inquest is only a hasty surface inquiry, 
and, I need not tell you, tliere is a deal 
that wants explanation in last night's 
sad business. You must not iret — Pm 
going to leave you for a short time," 

^' Take me with you," she said, wnth 
a guli>. 

But he did not answer her then. He 
went in and hastily thrnw his cloak 
about liiin — a rough traveling cloak — 
and put on his hat. Presently he went 
over to the bed, and, withdrawing the 
elothcB for a motnent, kissed his little 
son, and covered him up again. On 
turning round ho perceived Eleanor 
^£rf^ttmt^ on her bojinct and warm shawl 
hi n sort afffiirrr 



''JVc/Iio/' he 'f^nid, going up 
^^/^/ ^cntJy removinir her bon 



am accompanying my poor mother to 
Wells, and just at present, you know, 
you could give me no assistance in sup- 
ptjrting and comforting her in her veiy 
trying position. There — ^be a thought- 
ful good girl, and do what I ask you, for 
we have not time for discussion. You 
and Johnnie must start in the afternoon 
to your sister's ; here is a little money 
for immediate use, and here is the letter, 
with the i>ost-office order and tlxe check; 
use it as you see necessary. The check, 
you see, is made payable at Wells, and 
Michael will get it cashed for you at 
once. Now, God bless you I take good 
care of yourself and Johnnie — -that's the 
way to cheer me just now," 

It was an unspeakable relief to her 
to hear Jiim talk so calraly and almost 
hopcfidly — his voice so far from the 
tragic key, and so like his pleasant daily 
speech, when there was no dreadful 
scenes around tlieni save between tbe 
covers of novels. Judging from tbe 
scene which had harrowed her so crw- 
clly last night, she expected to find him 
in violent grief j 

" Well, I will do whatever you wish. ! 
Mind you write nic a line every day, I 
am so grateful to you tliat you have 
f^aved me from appearing this mornirg^ 
Must you go this moment? I hate 
more to say to you," she added, quick- 
ly, as he stooped to give her a fare- 
well kiss; "there arc many things, you 
know — " 

" I leave every thing to yoTir manage- 
ment and good sense. God bless yoi, 
my darling love 1 I will write to yon 
when I have any good news," 

lie caught her in his .arms for a mo- 
ment and embraced her ; then he hasti- 
ly joined the policeman, who was stand- 
ing all this time with an expression of 
some embarrasi=iment at the open door. 

The door had been shut, Coleman and 
the policeman were gone, and Eleanor 
was left standing in the middle of the 
room, a Httle overcome by the haste and 
tender eticrgy of that iarewell, when 
she heard the cam age -door open, and 
she ran to tlie window to snatch an- 
other reassuring look from her husband. 
She saw tlie old lady getting in firsts 
her hand trembling on her son's arm, 
as he lielped her in with an odd an^ 
' notable. vt;?>\*ecA. o^ vmcw \ \,\\etv he looked 
to liev; up al the V\w\o\v^ mv^ ^^^^iW^ Vxl*^ 
boiinet, " 1 1 6wc\i a \>Yi\ve,\ie3Lv™^\<:i^V.-^-\i^fe^ti^ 
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no doubt — ^as he waved his hand to her, 
that he set her unconsciously smiling 
again. He then got into the carriage ; 
two policemen followed, and the blinds 
were pulled close. They drove down 
the avenue, through the open gate, and 
rapidly away out of sight. 

*' Johnnie, darling," she said, " would 
you like to get up now ?" The child 
appeared listless and heavy ; but he sat 
up, and passed his hands through his 
ruffled hair. 

"I want to go to Aunt Mary's, 
mamma," he said. 

She told him that he was going to- 
day, but she never thought of holding 
a little cheerful talk with him, or making 
him laugh and prattle. All was busi- 
ness with her to-day — dry, restless busi- 
ness. She rang the bell, and, in doing 
so, perceived the untasted wine on the 
chimney-piece; and remembering that 
neither Johnnie nor she had broken 
their fast, it being now nearly two 
o'clock, she divided the contents of the 
glass with him. 

Cook and housemaid, as before, re- 
plied to her summons, protecting one 
another up stairs; they brought her 
some breakfast, and, having laid it on 
the table, seemed inclined to linger. 
She did not discourage them; on the 
contrary, she bade the cook take a seat 
near the door, and requested the maid 
to dress the child. 

Cook, " Ma'am, we would not wish 
to trouble you, in this time of afflictions 
'specially — I hope the tea is as you like 
it, ma'am ; I took the liberty of making 
it in my own teapot, ma'am." 

Eleanor. "It is very good, thank 
you. You were about to tell me some- 
thing." 

Cook. "We wouldn't wish to trouble 
you, ma'am, 'specially not in this time 
of misfortune, but as I s'pose, ma'am, 
you and your dear little child will be 
going away this evening, and you know, 
ma'am, bless your good heart! poor 
servants must live." 
. " You want your wages," said Elea- 
nor, impatiently. "I will settle with 
you whatever is due." . 

" Thank you, ma'am," cried cook and 
housemaid, echoing one another, and 
arising that they might bob a courtesy. 

" \oVi know, ma'am," continued the 
cook, now Btanding respectfully, "it 
un't the wages alone that was troubling 



us neither ; but, law ! 'tis a hawful in- 
jury to us servants to have bin residing 
in the house during such a hawful — 
hem— a hawful haccident as has hap- 
pened to that unfortunate gentleman." 

"I can not help it," said Eleanor, 
sternly. 

The cook was a little thrown aback ; 
her froglike chin panted a little, and 
up went the apron to her eyes. Who 
shall say that apron had not a strong 
and emotional savor of onions? but it 
was a l&ct that cook was in tears. 

"Do you want characters?" said 
Eleanor, softened, yet impatient still. 
" I am neither well nor strong, but I 
shall do my best for you, if you would 
not delay me." 

" It ain't exactly characters, ma'am," 
sobbed the cook; and now the maid 
began to show unmistakable symptoms 
of setting up her pipes. 

" If you are sorry for your mistress, 
I think it is quite natural, and I can feel 
for yoi^" said Eleanor. 

"It ain't altogether that neither, 
ma'am," said the cook, growing sud- 
denly voluble ; " but none of us can see 
rightly how we can ever recover our 
characters after this night; and as it 
was through no fault of our own, ma'aui 
— and you'll pardon me for saying it, 
ma'am — as it was through Mr. Cole- 
man's means wo was putt in this haw- 
ful situation, we feel as how some com- 
pensation beyond our wages — ^" 

Eleanor's face during the cook's pre- 
amble was assuming a look of blank 
perplexity, and as the cook proceeded 
was next reddening with displeasure. 

"Compensation from my husband! 
for what ?" 

"I was very much grieved, Mrs. 
Coleman," continued cook, " and so was 
Hannah here, to have witnessed Mr. 
Coleman a comin' out o5that room last 
night." 

** What do you mean ?" said Eleanor. 

" Why, mia'am, the coroner knowed 



our 
said 



ir meaning pretty well this morning," 
id the cook, drying her eyes, " and I 
don't s'pose any one in the house be- 
lieves the poor old mistress had hand, 
act, or part in that hawful deed, and if 
any body does, they didn't oughtn't to*" 
" You are telling me a falsehood — a 
mean, c\'u^ fei\s»^oo^? %wx^'^^^'«jl^^> 
i indigaaiit.. ^^\ ^o\s!\.^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
\ ence \\eTe «a^ xciOtO'* 
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♦'Youll pay UH our wages least- 
ways," tiaid the cook, elevatttig her 



btiub fe^itures aniJ per&on 

** rU pay yon your wages — leave the 
room" 

Out went both women with a sniff 
and a irMitttr ; but, just as lliey reached ' borry. 
the bead of tlie stairs, FJleatior, under 
a wayward impulsej called them back. 
When they were once more in the room 
with her, she asked them gently, but 
earnestly, what they meant 

" All i know is this/' she aaid : ''Mrs. 
Kent, your mistress, han been arrested, 
and Mr Coleman has accompanied her 
to Wells. Is that true ?" 

" filess 'ee, ma'am, >Ir, Coleman has 
been arresited too," chorused both wom- 
en a ilttlc triumphantly* 

Eleanor leaned b:R*k with a sudden 
fiiintnerfs, but she overcame it in a mo* 
ment, 

*' Jt 1ms tjjk^n me quite by Rm-]>rise," 
Rhe Haid. '* Sit down both of yoa, and 
I will tell you the simple factH, I sec 
now I was very wrong not to have gone 
down stairs to the infjuetjt j but 1 can 
at any moment remove all traces of 
sUHjii'^ion from Mr. Coleman — complete- 
ly! uflarbjt'' she Paid, with character- 
iHtic cmphasiB, '^Ican place him, by a 
ftw wuri1% an far beyond RUfipicion as 
that frhild," continued J^lie, in an ascend- 
ing scule; and with a queenly contempt 
for all nkopticihrn on the subject, ^lie 
pointed to her child, who was now half 
dressed, and was striving to- brush his 
hair hi nisei f> looking at himself in the 
glans the while, languidly interested in 
tlie opeintion, 

Kleanor tlien gave a full, direct stnte- 
mciit of the occurrences of the night, in 
whicli s]ic and her hushand played a 
part, merely reserving tfie portion whicli 

■ 'v incTdpafed the old Lidy — how 
H jeside him till they were alnrined 
^^^B Wiunds \\\i stairs — how she nev- 
^^^1 ted his side till they entered the 
^^^1 — what she saw there, and so 
^^^H during all the statement the 
^^^1 <if hc;r aurlience might have 
^^^H l('d in stucco for any interest 
^^^B eat u re to be seen on them. 
^^^H incentive, they sat unsurprised 
^^^H toved by the earnest tale. 
^^^V /, mn^nnif it is not for us to 
m Ji won! of your account, and 

■ -c it n/// be hard to blamti 



" Blame me !" said Eteanor* *' Have 
you beet] attending ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, bless you, we havEj" 
said the cook, rismg. " We have seen 
something as well as you, ma'am, and 
ive are Borry as we did, ma'am, very 
Of course you are the geotle- 
man's w ife, and it*& natural you fehoald 
have your account as would clear him ; 
find \vc don't gainsay it, ma'am — wfi 
only think, ma'am, that some compel* 
sation might be due to ns/' 

" If you don't believe me, I have no 
more to say to you," eaid Eleanor, in 
indignant surpriiie, *'^ I am thankful 
your gross suspicions will do Sir. Cole- 
man no harm." 

" Well, raa'anf, we're very sorry for 
you, and leastways we thank you for 
TOUT promise to pay us our wages \ and 
Hannah and me are very sorr^^, too, 
for what we seeDi Good afiemoon, 
ma'am." 

Eleanor did not feel iuelined to re- 
turn the salutation of the cook, who M 
the room with the hard, vulgar dignity 
of u n d er 1 i n gs who fr n d th cm selves of a 
sudden on a level with their superiors. 
The maid lingered. 

•^^llay hajfpen, ma'am, you might re- 
quire a servant ?" she said, w^itli a coup 
tesy. " I coidd mind the child for yon, 
nnd dress a bit of dinner very well " 

Eleanor looked at her. Her face was 
young and soft, and, by contrast with 
lier com jiau ion's, looked good-natured* 
Hlic knew her, from her ow^n observa- 
tion, to be an industrious, careful girl, 
and, feeling tijat she had little time er 
opportunity to make choice of any a^ 
rangement, nnd that she must rather 
take what ofiered, she frankly concluded 
with the gii i upon liberal terms to rfr 
main with her for the quarter, 

*^ J>o you know whether Michael Biy- 
nn is below, Hannah ?" sard Eleanor^ 
when she had completed this arrange- 
ment. 

** Yes, ma'am j he is sitting by the 
kitchen fire." 

'Hjo down and tell him I wish to 
speak to him in the eitting-room alone; 
then return here to give Master John* 
nie his breakfast, and remain whh him*" 

The girl Mcnt down on her errand, 
and Eleanor hastily finished the child's 
loWct. ^tA 1^0 \\u^ fttiQ ajceustomed to 

UlrCE^ VUY\, He^ \\QiTTV^\^ *\N^i Vc^^^i^ 
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brush into random arrangement, with a 
division like a streak of forked light- 
ning. How she used to burnish the 
rich tresses into bells of gold ! how she 
used to fix the little collar smooth, and 
(rim the fit of his tunic till he was as 
neat as a dress block -boy in a shop- 
window ! Why, now she turns him out 
a little Puritan sloven. She had better, 
indeed, hand him over at once into the 
care of his new maid, who has just en- 
tered the room. 

" Mr. Bryan is below, ma'am, awaitin' 
you." 

" Attend to Master Johnnie, Hannah, 
while I am away," said Eleanor, hastily, 
for her thoughts had been troubling her 
just now, and tempting her out of her 
room. She ran down stairs, and found 
old Michael standing before the black 
grate. 

"A bad night's work, honey," he 
said, shaking his oblong bald head fu- 
nereally at her. 

" I do not let my mind rest on it," 
she said. ^'I am going to ask you a 
great favor. Must you return at once ?" 

"I'm my own masther, dear; I've 
neither wife nor child to timpt me home 
or dhrive me from it, and it's a toss up 
which they do. There's a little charge, 
no doubt, that has come upon me, and 
I don't beffrudffe to undertake it for 
the sake of her that's gone ; but it takes 
after the father too strong, and I can't 
stomach it in the same house wid me 

ifet a while ; so I'm the same as a bache- 
or, ye may say. And now, if it's a thing 
that I could in any way sarve you by 
advice or time — don't be angry now — 
or by any little ready money, only say 
the word." 

She held out her hand to him, and 
Michael took it with a fatherly ease, not 
to say affectionate condescension. 

"I'll only ask your time and advice 
then, Michael. I've just learned that 
Mr. Coleman has been arrested under 
some groundless suspicion : is this 
true ?" 

"So you didn't know that? Ah! 
well, I was thinkin' it would surprise 
you to tell you. The ould misthress is 
sent for trial too." 

" I say Mr. Coleman is sent for trial," 
said Eleanor. 

"Ay, but the ould misthress — what 
ioyouthiakoftbat?" 

*'It 18 B very sad thing for her, 



Michael — a dreadful thing. How Mr. 
Coleman must feel it I" 

" Misther Will has enough to feel for 
himself, I expect, honey, not but sayine 
we may get him through it some way." 

" Get him through it I Oh ! but I 
forgot — you could not know. Before 
we say another word, I will just tell you 
exactly the facts, Michael, which I ab* 
solutely know ; you will then see the — " 
she wanted a word strong enough and 
paused — " the absurd, willful stupidity 
of supposing my husband could possibly 
be guilty oi a crime like this." 

Here she told the whole simple truth 
again, with rather an indignant empha- 
sis and much repetition, concluding, 
however, with a dignified assurance of 
tone as she looked into Michael's face 
for sympathy — a face which maintained 
but a stolid benevolence throughout. 

"It's not a bad account of it, sure 
enough, honey, and if we lay our heads 
together I dare say we might mend it 
here and there so as to make it hang 
together more nate and pat ; I'm willing 
to swear to any part of it, or the whole 
of it, if only we could be sartin of no 
contradiction. Whisht now a moment ! 
never talk secrets wid a closed door." 

He went lightly across the room, and 
opened the door wide, so as to com- 
mand a view of the hall from end to 
end. 

" What is all this for?" said Eleanor, 
regarding him with impatient amaze- 
ment. 

Michael came back to his place at the 
chimney-piece, and fixed his eyes upon 
her again. 

" 'Twon't do to say to the coort that 
you and Misther Will wor sittin' down 
here together at the time of that blow 
and them groans. Betther say yei both 
had just gone up to your beds — ^I've my 
raisons for it." 

"But it was the fact," she said, 
sharply, " that Mr. Coleman and I were 
sitting here." 

He looked at her athwart his long 
pompous nose, and wagged his head at 
her reproachfully. 

" 'Twon't do, honey — 'twon't do ; 
there's no one within hearin', and if I'm 
to help you there must be no secrets be- 
tune you and me. Don't, now, don't^ 
now, I don't VA^coi'ek ^ws^^Vwx^-^* ^^ 
and tViertf a wvo>iXi«c \\\NXfe ^\aX^m«o5v.^^^ 
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Bbarp they arc, tliem counsel, when tbcy 
corae to cut up a story — we daren't any 
you and MistherWill entered t be room 
togetber; tbat's a taate too much for 
him, seeing that all the d — lot o' cooks 
and scullions saw you just arrived at the 
door, which waB locked in your face, and 
you cry in* fit to burst " 

'^ You don*t kuoivMiow you arc pain- 
ing and insulting uiCj*' ^hc cried* '* I 
shall tell Dothiog hut tbc truth, and I 
can swear to every word Pvc told you 
in the presence of God, My evidence 
is full and direct, and of course I shall 
be believed- I have never done any 
thing in all my life which could throw 
discredit on my s\\^orn testimony of 
what I saw and heard." 

" Well, well, well, I can make no good 
o' you, I'm afeardj" said Micliael. *' Have 
you told your story to any body except 
me?" 

*'I have, of course j to the women- 
servants,'' 

*^ Stick to every word of it, thin, if 
you wore to be torn asunder, I was 
wnong. Maybe if I^d have been con- 
suited a little sooner I might have been 
of sarvieo in eonsartin' it betthcr," 

" If you use such laoguage to me," 
said Eleanor, deeply offended, " I shall 
KOt accept any assistance from you. If 
you ever again show the slightest doubt 
of what I have told yoUj 1 can not for- 
give it" 

** I say stick to it," exclaimed Mi- 
chael ; " that's the very way to look and 
speak. Practice that very look, and 
stick to every word* Ay^'' he continu- 
ed, in a changed and reflective tone, 
"and so you tould it to the women? 
And so they were onaisy in their minds 
abo ut tl 1 ei r w age s 5 h o n ey ? Th at w on' t 
do at all ; we must pay 'cm up," 

" I have 2:ironiiBed to pay them," said 
Eleanor, 

" Well, now, you're u deal sharper 

than I tho ugh t — th at ■ s tl i c w ay. Now," 

said he, in a mysterious voice, " I don't 

say it would be safe to offer them a 

th rifle more, say a five pound note, be- 

catise if it was a thing that they refused 

it, it might sound very ugly in coorL; 

but maybe wc might putt it in their 

heads to ax for a little compensation on 

aceomit of the blast to their char ackters 

in being mixed up in thh basinets, T)o 

yo understand what Vd be at?" lie 

Jookedat /j or port en ton sly j and wiukcd. 



*' Tbcy asked me for compensatioi)," 
said Eleanor, " and I distinctly refused. 
This is not my husbaud^e house, tbcy 
arc not his servants, this crime dees not 
touch himj and they have taken noliami 
from ei t h e r h i m or m e. Ice r tai n 1 y tb ink 
we do more than we need when \^e 
pay up all their Avagea to the eniuing 
quarter.'* 

"So they axed for compensation, did 
they," said Michael, *' and ye grudged 
a ten -pound uote ? Faith, if it comefi 
out of my owu pocket, they Kiust ijave 
it." 

'* Michael," she eaid, suddenly etait- 
ing from tho subject M'ith an impulse, 
"tell me this truly and simply: What 
was Mr, Coleinan's account of last 
night ? no matter why I askj but tell 
me exactly," 

" Well, I wouldn't tell you a liej my 
dear, but Misther Will's story was ex- 
actly the same as yours, neither more 
nor less," 

*^ Thank God," said Eleanor ; " then 
all is simple. Supposing I were in vent- 
ing an accotint and not telling theplaia 
truthj" she continued, confronting Mi- 
chael somewhat sternly, " w^y did you 
counsel me — you whom I thouglit a* 
friend — to contradict my husband's 
honest testimony ?" 

" I will tell you why^ dear — because 
I saw it tried on, and it twouldn't go 
down, MistherWill talked like a law- 
yer, and made it all out beautiful, but 
he broke down on them two points. It 
didn't seem likely, you see, that if you 
ran in ^vith the masther you should lie 
found battering at the door as if you'd 
just run out of your bedroom, and it 
seemed a queer thing that ye two should 
be sitting up in this room to one o'clock 
^\ aitiETg for Mr, Kent, who, it appeared, 
was on unfriendly terms wid Misther 
Will ; and if you was sitting up for 
him, it wasn't hke.to be wid frindly iu- 
tint. If you tould them that, they*tl 
knock you off your perch in a jiffey/* 

"No matter, that s all 1 was anxious 
for, Now^ my true and conscientious 
statement will support his^ — nothing can 
akrm me now," sho said, in gratefiJ 
triumph, 

"WMI, sure, that's a good job," said 
Michael, with mild toleration, *' that's i 
good pb, Aud tvQw that you and I are 
rvkbVve? s\LQ\iXd\vc:T^ \jci^^\)^^t — Xjcytv^^im^ 
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r, I hope that them two women will 
witnesses on the trial ?" 

** Well ?" asked Eleanor. 

" Oh, well— oh, well — ^you're mighty 
fond of plain speakin'," said Michael, 
snappishly. " Now you see clearly that 
I want to stand yoor friend throughout, 
and it's for your good I'm contriving 
and arguing. That man has got his de- 
serts, and if I was put to my oath I can't 
but say I feel pretty contint this morn- 
ing, and I don't feel toward the assassin 
of that man as I would toward an ordi- 
nary assassin. It's a sentiment that 
might surprise certain parties in Wells, 
who. have sat on juries wid me times 
and times again, but I had an ould sore 
that wouldn't rightly^ heal while that 
man lived, who put me out of my place 
(not that I didn't do a dale better out 
of it than in it), and, worst of all, the 
villain who destroyed my poor daugh- 
ter. You take my word for it, I wish 
yoa and Misther Will luck, and will 
stand by you through thick and thin, as 
if Fd nothing else to do. Pay them 
women five pound apiece to make 'em 
stutter a bit in coort — maybe you'll 
stop their" tongues altogether." 

"I will not wrong my cause," said 
Eleanor, hotly, " by such an act. What 
they can say is nothing ; what I can say 
confirms my husband word for word, 
and proves his account before the 
world." 

" What do you want my advice on ?" 
said Michael, shortly. 

** Fm going to Wells this evening," 
said Eleanor. 

" Ah ha ! Are you determined ?" 

"Quite." 

"Then I advise you by all means to 
go. And what are you goin' to do wid 
thecbUd?" 

"I am going to send him o£^ with 
Hannah to his aunt's in Kent." 

"Wid Hannah? Oh! Are you bent 
on it?" 

"Quite." 

"Then I advise you by all means to 
i^id him." 

"Thank you, Michael. Is this your 
sincere advice ? You seem to say it- to 
please me.^' 

**How cute you're grown! Well, 
honey, if you'd be led by me, you'd just 
do as Misther Will bid yon, and wait 
wid jonr Menda, you and the child, till 
ye hear from bim, Fll see you sidTe 

a 



myself, for I can't but think you'd find 
yourself in Misther Will's way at this 
present." 

"In the way!" repeated Eleanor, 
hotly. " You Imow nothing of me or 
Mr. Coleman when you say so. Will 
you be so kind, Michael, as to accom- 
pany me to Wells ? I shall take lodg- ' 
ings near the prison for the short time 
Mr. Coleman will be confined." 

"Wid all my heart. I'll accompany 
you, honey, if it was to the tiptop of 
the Andes and down again, and you 
may tell 'em all Michael advised you to 
go, because he couldn't stop you. So 
you are goin' to send off the child wid 
Hannah?" 

^^At once^'* she said. 

He looked at her hard, and bethought 
him how she used to keep that child in 
lavender: an open lobby window was 
like typhus in the house ; a painted sug- 
ar-stick or paper of striped brandy-balls, 
such as Michael used to buy him in 
London, was surreptitiously (not to of- 
fend Michael) taken irom tne child and 
made away as poison. What a change 
must have been worked in this poor 
mother within a few hours ! It inter- 
ested him, andihe speculated on it for a 
while, watching her narrowly. 

" Now how do you know, dear, but 
that child will be bolting his vittals in 
wads as big as walnuts when he gets 
from under the mammy's eye ?" 

"Oh, folly! the child wiU do well 
enough. My sister will be as careful as 
I coidd be." 

"And how do you know, now," con- 
tinued Michael, "but Hannah will be 
hoiddin' that child's throath open to all 
the east winds under heaven, and liftin' 
him down out of the chflse right into 
a puddle, and leavin' his socks to dhry 
themselves on him, instead of rowlin' 
him in a blanket, a roostin' on a warm- 
ing-pan ?" 

" Nonsense ! she will take care of him ; 
and at such a time we must all venture 
something." 

"Maybe he'll be let climb the spiked 
areas, mj dear, or he'll be playing hop- 
scotch with measly childer." 

"Oh, don't trouble me with such fol- 
ly ! this is no time for it, Michael. We 
must have a covered chaise from the 
town. Mi^Xi \ wSt ^wsl \«i ^^so^'SXk ^«^ 
as soon aa 'po%«Cti\ei't Xwsl «sA.^.^ 
1 have the gv«\v«te- Xoxs^Vwcs^ ^V^^ 
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in Wells, don't you, where wo can put 
it up for to-night ? And you can easily 
iind lodgings t'oi" nie ; I ;uu not partic- 
ular, if it be only near the jail,'* 

Thus she laid out the whole cam- 
paign herself with n decision and energy 
which, though not less cfticicDt, were 
fieldom so demonstrative iu prosperous 
times. But tlnough life they always 
rose to the trouble and kept its leveL 
Having dismissed her friend Michael, 
she returned to Tier bedroom, looked 
vacantly at the childj and gave a few 
directions to the girl as to the selection 
from biB little wardrobe — what to take 
and what to leave behind. She wrote 
a hasty letter to her sister, shortly stat- 
ing tlie necessity for putting such trou- 
ble upon her, and begghig of her to 
take charge of Johnnie for a month, 
when all this painful business would be 
well over, and she would eomc for the 
child herself. Having folded it and put 
it in an envelope, she gave it to the 
maid with the necessary money for the 
journey, together with what wages 
were due ; and when all was ready, 
^'^ Johnnie, love," she ?;aid, "you arc go- 
ing to aunt for a while; you will be a 
good boy, and I will write to yon, and 
your papa will soon come for you to 
fetch you home. You must say a little 
prayer f o r h i ni eve r y n i gh t ." 

With another aifectionate kiss she 
handed him over to the maid, and turn- 
ed eagerly to other thoughts. Yet the 
child was looking heavy, and showed 
that listlessne.ss which frightens the 
mother who studies the moods of lier 
children, and seems to indicate some- 
thing ailing. 

To her packing she went with a will, 
and her eyes Ji'cw bright and her check 
grew flushed, and there was a lovely in- 
describable tenderness of anxiety about 
brow and mouth as she selected her 
hushand^s things, whatever might be 
chiody useful or chiefly divert Jus mind. 
In the flrst place, clothes, Ihicn, desk, 
and dressing-case J then the books Jie 
loved best ami was most wont to have 
her read to him. Over her woi'k she 
u n w i tt i n gl y ni u imi n red to h e rself words 
of a reassuring tendency, words forbid- 
dmg fear or doubt that she might keep 
the heart np- It is a capital plan : 



types the comfort- The mute argument 
of thought is but a leaky craft, whicli 
will not swim high and taut; but brave 
words outspoken ealk the seams and 
keep the cold water of despond from 
dribbling in. It was really marvelous 
to see a woman after sueh an awftil 
night, and with such awful company in 
the house at the moment, hold her 
nerves so steady and her iacultics so 
Gohected, But all the terror of ber 
situation was pow^erfully absorbed by 
another emotion, which was so heart- 
tiding it put out personal feans. The 
devotion to her husband, redonbling in 
his need, linked to it every nerve and 
impulse, till its zeal almost resembled 
some suppressed joy. 

Yet sometimes her light eye watered, 
and that was not like joy. Be sure slie 
^vas then suflering by an electric sym- 
pathy her husband's pain for his moth- 
er — a pain which her lifelong eloquence 
and cunning com tort must make head 
against, yet perhaps never overcome. 
She was bnniitig to quit the house and 
be on the road ; and that she might at 
once sever the ties which seemed hold- 
iug her lo the housCj she went to the 
head of the kitchen stairs, and, calling 
the cook, paid her all the claims of the 
hervauts with a liberal hand, but iu cold 
s i 1 e ri ce — n o t a w or d of ki n d 1 i n ess or fare- 
well toward a woman who presumed an 
insinuation against her husband* 

Long before Michael had ihe vehicle 
to the door, she was standing in the 
hall with ber luggage on the step, im- 
l>atiently waiting. At length she was 
seated beside him in the open gig, asiJ 
speeding along the road to Wells, Mi- 
chael was telling her some story of the 
difficulty he had in getting cut the 
liorse, which he liarnessed himself, the 
groom insisling that tili the trial the 
beast was the queen's property, and 
maybe after; but she lost the clew ot 
his long -winded narrative. She wafi 
fretting at the thought of the endles?^ 
road, and the endless night that divided 
her from her husband — what a night he 
must spend, and she within a stone's 
throw^ of him, yet unable to signify lo 
him her viehiity by word or look! 

The lawn, as they left it^ was stream- 
ing with yellow sunsliine, the hiUs irere 
sainted with Kun shine and repose. What 



words outspoken give sea/ and stamp ^^^_. ... 

to the vafj^ue logio of the inind witVfmlan evening \^ \\v\^ \^\ ^^^^t-haste grief! 
that 18 striving for courage — -it 6terco-Wl\oauox\oDV^^W\\\vi^\i'i;t uV\Jcv^V'^t^^ 
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Why, it seemed as if some company 
were holding festival within, for in ev- 
ery window were an hmidred goblin 
lustres ; eaves and lattice were turning 
to witch gold. As Michael drove her 
rapidly away, and the road began to 
stretch between, she looked back now 
and then, yielding to a sort of growing 
fascination which came upon her fitful- 
ly. While she was within the house 
she had walked its rooms, all save one, 
with an indifferent tread, unwitting of 
the horror that hung about. Her first 
look back was certainly one of repul- 
sion ; but now, as it receded and reced- 
ed, growing gray in distance and in 
twilight, its horror grew upon her. It 
had a history by which it will be re- 
membered forever, till no stone remains 
upon another. It was like a charnel- 
house. She felt it was not within her 
power ever to approach it or enter its 
door again. 

"Michael," she said, abruptly, at a 
moment when in fancy she was seated 
beside her husband in his cell, casting 
about for some soothing resource, and 
with womanly unreason supporting the 
gentlest and most innocent course of 
womanly misrepresentation, "Michael, 
upon what grounds did they ai'rest Mrs. 
Kent?" 

"Ay, now you're coming at it ; that's 
about the fust question you ought to 
have asked me. How she came by it 
ril not venture to say; but — saving 
your presence, honey — there was a 
squirt of blood found across her dress, 
and when she was axed to explain it, 
she contradicted her fust story, which 
she told sturdy enough, God help her ! 
and made a sort of confession that she 
was in the rogm beside Kent at the 
time ; so Misther Will explained the dis- 
crepancy next day to the coroner by 
saying that his mother was so agitated 
she didn't know what she said ; th&t it 
had been her custom, being wake in 
herself, to come down and sit wid you 
and him, as all the sarvants could testify, 
but that on this particular night she 
seemed too ill to lave her room, and 
after the murder had been committed 
he had found her all of a hape up stairs, 
too bothered to tell what she had seen. 
The story is likely enough as far as the 
onld lady is concerned, but her spite to 
Eent» and the spirt of blood, and all 
that, give a look of what we call con- 
nirnnce, yon see." 



Eleanor received the intelligence with- 
out a word, concealing its effect upon 
her for a long half hour ; then havmg, 
I suppose, concocted the calmest, most 
temperate comment that could be made 
under the circumstances, she said, 

" Now, Michael, I want to know from 
you, who have heard my solemn, truth- 
ful statement of what Mr. Coleman and 
I heard and saw last night, what is your 
conviction." 

" I'm not going for to tell that," re- 
plied old Michael, employing himself 
upon whipping up the horse, and draw- 
ing him together with the reins. ^' If 
you want to have my convicti(m on that, 
wait till ye hear me talking in JFjr sleep." 

"'Tis no matter," said Eleanor, of- 
fended again, "'tis no matter; I had 
thought you were a friend of Mr. Cole- 
man's and mine." 

" So I am, honey, and I'll say any 
thing you plase. Sure's he's not guilty 
no more than myself. It was a big black 
man in kersey that came in at the win- 
dey or down the chimbley and done it — 
there, now ; and I wouldn't say but he 
was right to do it too, for I'd almost as 
lief have done it myself, because Kent 
was a scheming, false, unmanly ruffian, 
whom it was a niarcy to have put out 
of harm's way. Begor, the sergeant 
took it into his head last night it was I 
done it, and there's a dale more evi- 
dence against me, if they looked into it, 
than against poor Misther Will." 

"By God's providence," she mur- 
mured to herself, " I was by him 
through it all." 

"Well, and I don't see why we 
shouldn't dap the handcuffs on yourself, 
honey; but all will go right; we'll 
catch that big fellow in kersey yet, and 
hould him up to execration. Here we 
are in Wells, mv dear, and I'll dhrive 
you right up to furnished lodgings as if 
you h^ bespolien them ; there's not a 
comer in the town but I know by heart." 

" I must lodge quite near the jail," 
she said. "Tell me when we are pass- 
ingit. Michael, what building is that ?" 

But Michael was sitting with averted 
head that moment, and did not reply ; 
they were passing the hospital in which 
he had left the poor anointed remains a 
few mornings before. 

"Childless, honey — <*ildk»a.V" ^'J^ 

\ 8a\a,\00Vix\S ^TD\l\ifclo\^\s«fi->B2^^ 

\ bleak d\ax.wi<i^- ""\ ^ooX^stfs^ -^x^'s 
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tliey've buried ber if I ir^Qted to cry 
^ over berj but I must put up with it. 
I'll trate you like a daughter, as I never 
trated her, houey," he contiDued, tti ru- 
ing to her and scrutiuizLDg her face com- 
passionately. " Sich a face, like a two- 
year old cherub, as you have. Now I 
would say them eyes of yours weren't 
six years old — they^rc so Jioly, God 
bless them ! And here we are, llligant 
rooms, and an honest, quiet landlady, 
who doesn't want to pry on us if we 
came to her wid a whisky still iu the 
box." 

Michael pulled up before a comfort a- 
ble row ^ two-storied houses, and, step- 
ping doipi, he employed a street-boy to 
hold the borse's head while be knocked 
at a certain salmon-colored ball door. 
On either sido were bills in the windows 
advertising furnished lodgingSj and all 
looked quiet, respectable, and moderate 
from without, Michael knocked ^ and 
the door was opened by the landlady 
herself, whom he addressed as an ac- 
quaint an go, and as one iu whom he had 
implicit dependence. 

"Take this lady up, Mrs. Porter; 
she's a friend of mine and a lady of de- 
gree, but you mustn't charge her more 
for that. Ask her no questions, and 
take dainty care of her, as if she w as 
one of your choice geraniums, for she's 
one we all set great store on. And 
BOW, honey," said he, turning to Elea- 
nor and shaking hands with her, "go 
up wuth Mrs. Porter at once, and make 
a good hearty meal, for you've eaten 
nothing since morning, and then take a 
fine wholesome night's i^st ; I'll go find 
a shake-down for myself and the horse, 
and ni come and see you in the ninm- 
ing, for if you sink we'll all sink— IMas- 
ther Will, tlje ould lady, and myself." 

Eleanor was shown in and led up 
stairs, Tw*o rooms second floor were 
shown to her as roady»for her occupa- 
tion, and she was at once satisfied. 

The landlady was a tall, ladylike-look- 
ing woman, whose whole face seemed 
running; into double chin ; the traces of 
* pretty features were yet left in a small 
straight nose, and little chubby mouth, 
and a very fine pair of black eyes. She 
was very handsomely dressed, and was 
an able landlady, taking no modesty to 
herself in gommeuding the lodgings, 
und feeUng a power and sense of intiu- 
encc over Eleanor hy reason of her su- 



perior height, and age, and chin, Slie 
settled for Eleanor the rooms which 
would suit her, the rent which she could 
aflbrdto pay — nor was it unreasonable; 
and she took off her lodger's bonoet, 
and gave her immediate possession. 

^' You can have your tea, ma'am, 
whenever you please ; the kettle is JDst 
boiling for my own, and I'll lift in some 
of my geraniums to make the room look 
cheerful, if you'll be so good as to sit 
down," 

Eleanor thanked her, and by this time, 
feeling both faint and hungry, was fain 
to ask ber for something more substan- 
tial than tea. She should have a chop 
and some fresh cresses at once, decided 
Mrs. Porter. Poor dear ! she looked 
tired after the journey. Any friend of 
Mr. Bryan's would be very welcome to 
Mrs, Porter, but her sweet kind face 
was quite enough without recommenda- 
tion. 

** You'll find this a very quiet street, 
ma\nm ; it's one of the quietest streets 
in Wells." 

*^Are we near any public building ?'* 
said Eleanor. 

"Whatj public? why there's the 
cathedral down the roadj and the old 
town gale beyond it — a great curioi- 
ity." 

"But bow far are we from the cheese 
market ?" said Eleanor, asking a ques- 
tion of more significance than every 
reader may suspect* 

" What I the cheese market? Blesa 
you, we are a' most a mile. Now may- 
be your husband does a trade in that 
line, ma'am ?" 

" No ; I have a reason for wishing to 
be near that pait of the town," said 
Eleanor. 

*'Why, my dear, bless your heart! 
you'll be very glad, should you stay 
long in this town, that you're so far 
from it, for the assizes are just coming 
on, and the court-honee and cheese mar- 
ket are all one. Why, the place will be 
a perfect riot in assize time, and the 
rents will run np. Now you have as 
pretty a walk down to the market as 
you'll find in any town in Somerset- 
shire," 

" I wish to be near the court-house; I 
told Michael I w^ished to lodge near it," 
nvntmwred^lcaucir, with restrained fret- 
i fulness. 
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tbere's. a queer piece of news flying 
about," said the landlady, intercepting 
her lodger's discontent by some amus- 
ing gossip : " 'tis said there has been a 
dreadful murder committed at a place 
called Hill Side, and by a London gen- 
tleman — ^I didn't rightly hear the name 
— who took a kitchen hatchet, they say,- 
and—" 

" Do you know where Michael will 
put up the horse?" said Eleanor, in 
confusion ; " I don't think I gave him 
money to pay for it." She fussed out 
her purse. 

" Bless you, Mr. Bryan is a rich man," 
said the landlady; "he never leaves 
home without a ten-pound note in his 
pocket; don't you fear for the horse, 
ma'am. But about this murder — it's 
strange Mr. Bryan did not tell you of 
it, for I believe he once knew the fam- 
ily, and—" 

" Mrs. Porter," said Eleanor, " here is 
a check for rather a large sum ; I sup- 
pose I could not have it cashed this 
evening?" 

" No, ma'am, you must wait till the 
bank is opened to-morrow. But — ^" 

" Could you just kindly give the or- 
der for my tea, Mrs. Porter ; I have not 
broken my fast since morning." 

Mrs. Porter left the room immediately, 
and, having given the necessary direc- 
tions below for the chop, she made tea, 
toasted bread, and put a bunch of fresh 
cresses on a plate, and when all was 
ready carried up the tray of refresh- 
ments to poor Eleanor, who met the 
cordial landlady with a troubled eye. 

She is nervous, thought worthy Mrs. 
Porter. Poor thing, I must not tell her 
horrible stories. 

But, to her surprise, her lodger re- 
vived the ungenial subject herself with 
an unsteady voice, and invited a detail. 
The good-natured woman, with a de- 
monstrative tact, now began to parry 
Eleanor's curiosity, and strove to put 
her off with soothing, playful assurances 
that there was no murder at all — ^it was 
some idle rumor. She addressed her, 
in fact, just as she might divert a fright- 
ened child from its alarm, but Eleanor 
cut her short. 

" It is not a rumor, Mrs. Porter ; I 
am Mrs. Coleman, and I have followed 
my husband, who is arrested by mistake, 
in order that I might he at hand to give 
evideace which will clear him." 



Mrs. Porter had been marshaling the 
cups, plates, and knives upon the table, 
and had just lifted the teapot to pour 
out a cup of tea for the stranger when 
this announcement was made. She now 
feebly clattered the spout forward into 
the cup, and, lifting her h^ad in con- 
sternation, fixed her large black eyes 
upon her guest. 

" Law bless us ! f/tyu^ ma'am?" 

"If you think your house will be in 
any way injured by my presence in it, 
it is not too late to find another lodg- 
ing." 

" Law save us !" exclaimed Mrs. Por- 
ter agaiili, " I was only startled, ma'am 
— it ain't that, ma'am. But, law ! you 
told me so suddenly; and, dear me! so 
the gentleman's innocent? See, see, 
how these reports travel. I thought • 
Mr. Bryan looked close to-night, but, 
bless you, I'd never have inquired. I 
hope I shall see you out of your trouble, 
ma'am ; and — ^hem ! — ^you're very wel- 
come to remain, if you please, ma'am." 

Yet, as this woman betook herself to 
her own chamber below, all that fussy 
genial demeanor had gone ; she was no 
longer inclined for sociality. 

Eleanor above stairs, though she had 
been troubled with her landkdy's soci- 
ety, felt the sudden change, and it made 
her long all the more yearningly to be 
with him, by him, her arms twined 
about him with whom her lot had fallen 
for life or death, for honor or shame. 

She ate and drank abstractedly. 
When the awed landlady returned with 
the chop, she gazed at Eleanor again 
with that peculiar look with which we 
have seen worthy cockney ladies regard 
the cage of a feeding tigress or a yell- 
ing hyena — a look adl wonder and fee- 
ble awe. It was a prodigy to see a 
woman of such limb and weight so up- 
set by a poor timid lady, who in age 
might be her daughter. While she was 
absent, Mrs. Porter, had been endeavor- 
ing to regard the matter in a dry, busi- 
ness-like point of view. She had been 
looking out for lodgers all the week, 
and what was this she had caught at 
last ? What was she to do with this 
fugitive stranger if not exhibit her? 
'miy, tf it got abroad by-and-by, when 
this business begins to mterest people^ 
that di^ lo^L^'ftC ^'^ TKsa^^^^^ ^^^^ 
I bet \ioxiB^ m\^\,\i^e«a^^ ^%<5«x. <^*^ ^^^ 
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with the mob and the police. She de- 
cided, however, til at at present, by keep- 
ing her own counsel and holding Elea- 
nor at safe distance, nobody would 
know her from an ordinary woman, at 
least if there were no stains of blood 
upon her. Dear bless us I what if there 
were ? Mi\ Bryan has played her a pret- 
ty trick. Meant hue, however, there was 
the handsome we'ekly rent, which, in 
common prudence, ninst be secured in 
advance, liefore she left the room she 
faltered, and said, not disrespectfully, 

"You are very welcome to remain 
here, ma'am, Pm sure ; but, considering^ 
the peculiar circumstances, ma'am^ of 
your coming, would you excuse uie ask- 
ing you for my rent each week in ad- 
vance ?" 

*' I have no objection," said Eleanor, 
coldly ; I can not pay you to-niglU, hav- 
ing only a check about me." 

Mrs, Porter courtesied and left the 
room. Was she not right in her cau- 
tion ? How could she know what part 
her tenant had taken in the murder her- 
self ? Mrs* Porter will look her bed- 
room door to-night, I warrant yon, and 
skip into bed, and lie awake listening to 
the poor human mouse up stairs as it 
moves restlessly about. Sirs. Porter 
never thought again of bringing the 
geraniums, of which slie was a fancier, 
into her suspicious lodger'^s room ; per- 
haps she might find all her pale i)elar- 
goniums tumed into blood-scarlet blos- 
soms in the morning. 

Eleanor would certainly have left tiie 
house that night to find another shelter 
but for a mmbid apprehension that the 
wdiole town would refuse to take her in. 
There was a helpless phase of mind she 
had experienced once, and she fell into 
the very mood again as she con tern pla- 
ted a lonely search for lodgings. Two 
years ago she was on a visit with her 
brother-in-law, who kept a large school 
in Kent ; Johnnie was then live years 
old, and he was discovered one morn- 
in^T to be in the first stance of scar- 
latin a. It was like a spark on a hay- 
rick ; it was ahsohitely necessary to get 
him out of tbe crowded house ; so she 
went wandering about from lodging 
to lodging, seeking for 5?onic sheilcr 
wherein to nurse her child, and still, 
jr/wn they heard what was the nature 
of the fUseasc, cncJi thnid householder i 
rorbnde her his th resL old. She r emcm- \ 



bered the feeling well, and the look of 
the bleak evening streets, and the dull 
red cloud-streak over t!ie bouses as she 
went knocking from door to door, gliim- 
ned and rebulfed wherever she went. 

"So might I wander to-night," 
thought Eleanor; "this womau is no 
exception ; tliey'll all look on me with 
misgiving ; so Til lock up my tli oughts 
and ieelings till I come to sec my dar- 
ling, and soon weMl rise from this trou- 
ble, snow w hite, both of us." She did 
not go to bed that night, for a great 
might of sleep fell on her in her 
chair ; she slept till the hre was hlack, 
and she slept till the daylight came in. 
Then she woke, icy cold and coniibrt- 
less, ignorant where on earth she bad 
dropped. Tlie room was strange to 
lier; its kangaroo chair, and its tawnv 
slit of blind seen through the half-closed 
shutters, and its table-cloth bedight wilh 
green peacocks. Then, as on the former 
morning, came the shock of truth on lier 
shelterless heart — tlie tragedy of the 
night beibre^ the terrible scene in whicb 
her husband actindly wrestled with her 
conscience, and strove to pledge her to 
perjury. It seemed as if this dreadful 
Ihct had not rested on her miud till 
now, there liad been such a swellhlg 
tide of feeling; her love, mooii-liliet 
swelled that tide. But now% in the 
bitter cold morning, just started from 
a blank sleep, the tide had sunk, and 
lo I a ribbed blaek wreck of home. 

She went shivering into thc^bedroonii 
and crept in miserably between the 
clothes till the hour was come whea 
she might meet her husband again* 



CHAPTER XVni. 

WnEN she woke the sky was such a 
beautiful blue that wind and rain seem- 
ed never to have held their foul muster 
there ; and as the sunshine slipped into 
Eleanor's room like a freshet of light 
from lieaven, that naked ghastliness be- 
gan to leave Iicr situation, and hope and 
conHdenec slipped again into her heart. 

At eight o'clock Michael knocked l>y 
arrangement at the door. She was up 
and dressed to receive him, and she 
made so much of his arrival, fussing so 
to \avc bm ¥^e?\te<i with her in her 
room, xX^'xX, cAd ^\\t\\3.ft\ ^v\Y^Q%^^ ^^^ 
secot\d coTit^m^^TiG'^ cit\\a-^ci-if\\i^^\^^ 
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en place during the night, and that she 
was about to confide it to him. But 
it was a mere passing exuberance of re- 
lief from the revolt to her nature, and 
from an insulting false position which 
her imagination had exaggerated. 

" You must breakfast with me, Mi- 
chael," she said, "and then you must 
come with me to the jail and see me 
admitted. I am so impatient to be 
there." n 

" Nat'ral enough ; but there's no 
neied of hurry, for the door won't open 
to you till ten, and we must get the or- 
der from the governor fust." 

" And, Michael, since I am going to 
lodge here, and that woman Mrs. Por- 
ter may possibly think Mr. Coleman 
guilty, I want to beg of you to set her 
right." 

" That woman r^ repeated Michael. 
"I hope Mrs. Porter hasn't been un- 
civil to you ?" 

"No, no, quite civil enough; only 
set us right." 

" FU set you both right enough, don't 
you fear, honey; and now I'll just go 
down and send up your breakfast com- 
fortable." 

" You must breakfast with me," she 
said ; " I don't think you object." 

" Faith, I was only overpowered by 
the honor, honey. Ay, I'll crack an 
egg wid you, and have a rasher of ba- 
con wid a lady of the land for once in 
my life ; there are other farm bailiffs 
have do^e so." 

He went down stairs forthwith, and 
helped to bring up the breakfast, which 
waq very cleanly served, and good of 
its kind. Under Michael's encourage- 
ment and persecution Eleanor made a 
good meal, and doubtless so did honest 
Michael, who, watching his opportunity, 
when her mournful bright eyes were off 
him, contrived to pour a half gill of rum 
into each cup of tea. Michael began 
painting his nose at most unseasonable 
hours, and Eleanor, much oppressed 
with the aroma, yet was too much ab- 
sorbed by her thoughts to observe the 
cause. 

" We must go to the governor first ?" 
said Eleanor, inquiringly. 

"Ay, he'll -give you an order for ad- 
mission." 

" He has full power, I suppose, in the 
jaU?" 

^^As much power as I have over my 



farm -yard, honey, and widout ye get 
an order from him, ye'd be prosecuted 
for trespass if ye set fut inside." 

She was satisfied, and the meal being 
over, she got together portmanteau and 
parcels, while Michael went forth to 
bring the gig — that antique country 
machine so severely criticised in these 
modern streets — ^round to the door. 

Eleanor carried down the small port- 
manteau herself containing every thing 
she thought needful to her husband's 
comfort, and, opening the hall door to 
Michael's knock, had it placed with the 
other things in the well of the vehicle. 
Michael then helped her up to her seat, 
and, mounting beside her, they started 
for the jail along the pleasant outskirt- 
ing city road. Eleanor sat thus in the 
sunshine with a sort of queer, subdued 
fanatic smile on her face, of which old 
Michael could mal^e nothing, though he 
watched it askance now and then. 

" She's going to see him, maybe that's 
it," he thought. 

A queenly subdued smile, wavering 
indeed at moments, but returning again ; 
as when the wind blows a chain of gas 
jets into paleness, and then they shine 
out again, so that smile faded and re- 
turned in her eyes. 

" I'm glad to see you look so gay, 
my darlint." 

"I am going to see the governor my- 
self," she said, " and to demand Mr. 
Coleman's immediate discharge from 
prison." 

• " The divil you are, my dear ! Well, 
I'm not shy in axing a favor myself." 

" I am asking a right — mere justice," 
she said, decisively. 

" Ha I You might as well ask for a 
jubilee day for the other prisoners when 
you're about it, for fear they'd be jeal- 
ous." 

" Drive quicker, Michael, if you 
please," was her only reply. 

They drove on in silence, and passed 
the cathedral, a mighty pile of sun and 
shadow, with little silver crescents of 
light upon the sculptured kings cluster- 
ed on its front, and they passed the old . 
arch of the city gate, ornate as a casket, 
and trembling atop with burnished ivy, 
and then they sped by gracefiil bran- 
new terraces, with veranda windows, 
and sheets of clematis., nasturtiuxjas^wxi 
I geTam\\T3cva\>eTi^^>()£i«cA^csvi\.* 
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said, turning on him Tvaywari31y» '' Do 
you see any reason Miiy I should not 
demand my husband's release ?" 

" I wonst had a little maol* cow — " 

" Michael, what do you mean f Did 
you hear my question ?" 

" 1 wonst had a little maol cow, and 
she never would go straight homo, but 
gave up her whole mind to dartin' down 
every lane and corner. It t wasn't for 
divilmcnt, I know for sartin by the 
anxious way she kept lowiii' ; but she 
was sthrivin' to find a short cut, I Bu\}r 
pose, or more like a lookin' for her lost 
calf. She had some raisonablc notion 
in her head, Til swear, but her acts had 
no raisoT! in them. One day I made it 
my convanlenee to go out larkin' wid 
her, and let her just have her own way, 
if she were to lep into a quarry or scam- 
per into the public pound. She plased 
herself, and 1 followed her quite hearty 
the betther part of a- day down every 
boreen, and around every old wall, and 
through every green gutter, till she \s as 
fairly tired out and gave up all hope, 
and let me lead her back to her field 
widout a prank or a start. Now you're 
the very moral of that little maol cow,'' 

"For pity's sake! what are you talk- 
ing of at such a time ?" 

•■^ You can do no harm by any queer 
thing ye do ; Til not balk your Avbim in 
any thing, and, what's more, I'll abet you 
in whatever you take in your head," 

She resented this foolery, and retired 
upon her dignity. 

*^ Set me down at the governor's 
house, if you please ; I see my course 
tHstinctly, and I think such jests very 
jll'timcd and cruel." 

"You take nie too literal, honey," 
said he, observing that amid that confi- 
dent smile he had been watching she 
was not fur from an opposite extreme 
— bursting into tears. " You take me 
too literal ; I was only try in' to put a 
pleasant face upon it, just like this 
bright morning. Of coorse, go up to 
the governor, and tell your wrongs to 
him." 

" And Mr, Coleman's wrongs," she 
said. 

*' And Misther "Will's wrongs — why 

not? Tell him you w\^nt to see your 

husband, and that youVe brought iiis 

shavin^ tools for him ; and, begor, you 



may tell the governor to eurrendhcr, for 
ould Michael Bryan is outside. Whisht, 
now, 'twill all go right ; we know very 
well it is a crabbed twist, but we'll open 
it with the help of God." 

With this sort of cajoling comfort 
they reached the long dead wall which 
could belong to no other building than 
a jail, and when they had arrived at the 
gate Eleanor got down, hastily took the 
small ]}orttnantcau in her hand, refusing 
all assistance, and bidding Michael net 
wait. She knocked at the small side 
door, A turnkey opened it, and she 
told him directly who she was, and de- 
manded to see the governor immediate^ 
ly. She was at once passed in, and old 
Michael, gathering up tlie reins, moved 
his head fitfully up and down with a 
loud, compassionate clicking of his 
tongue. 

" Let her follow out her coorse, poor 
darlint, and small blame to her. There's 
the Scotch gii'l in the storj, now, that 
wouldn't lell a bit of a fib to save her 
own sister's life, and I'll go bail sheM 
haggle and bounce like a fish woman to 
put a penny upon her cheeses ; whereas 
here's tltis jjoor young sweetheart of a 
wife rea<3y to lie and swear to the whole 
bench of magistrates, and to all the 
judges in the land, that she jnay save 
her husband. Bed ad, I admire the last 
a dale more than the fust, any day.** 

With this soliloquy, which, if it did 
not testify to any exalted moral code, 
at least evinced a liveTy unschopled sym- 
I>atliy for the cause he had espoused, 
he turned the horse's head away and 
jogged him back tow^ard the stable, 
smoking the while a meditative pipe, 
which he took fiom the ample pocket 
of his swallowHailed coat. 



* Hornless- literally bald. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Eleanok found the governor within^ 
lie met her without reserve, as one 
accustomed to prisoners and their rela^ 
tions, yet respectfully and with a cer- 
tain measure of commiseration. 

^' We received Mr. Coleman and his 
mother last night," he said, " and we 
have made thern as comfortable as our 
regulations will permit. I suppose you 
want an order to visit your husband, 
and 1 fe\\aX\. \>G ^ ev^ \\"x\>Y3 \.<> ^Ive it 
i you, 'B\i\alTCLU%t.ii^c^m\i\^Qk\!L,\ti^^'M£L, 
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that an officer of the jail is always pres- 
ent at any interview between a prisoner 
and his family." 

" That is not entirely what I came to 
you about," she said, gazing at him with 
mild'^yed confidence. " I was so unfor- 
tunate, sir, by some mistake, as not to 
have been pivsent at the inquest as a 
witness, and my husband's account of 
himself required support. I happen to 
be able to corroborate him," she said, 
smothering all show of zeal by a sort of 
instinct that in such plain business truth 
it would be injurious. " He is as inno- 
cent as myself of the whole transaction, 
sir; I shall give you my evidence on it 
on oath this moment, and I mu|t then 
beg of you to give me an order lor his 
immediate discharge." 

The governor was a highly respecta- 
ble, bald-beaded man, who had never 
been insulted in all his life. He regard- 
ed the lady with solemn wonder. 

"My dear madam," he began; but 
she interrupte'd him. 

" Sir, I was seated by my husband's 
side from eight o'clock till a quarter to 
two in the sitting-room ; we both of us 
heard the fatal blow given up stairs and 
the groans that followed. We both of 
us ran up stairs to the door, I holding 
my husband firmly by the arm. We 
both rushed into Mrs. Kent's room, and 
saw Mr. Kent lying murdered on the 
bed. My husband thei^ put me out and 
locked the door." 

"My dear madam, I really can not 
allow you—" 

"Hear me to the end; I have just 
done, and it is the simple truth. He 
then put me out and locked the door, 
and the servants found me crying out- 
side in alarm. This is my direct evi- 
dence, and agrees with my husband's 
statement word for word, though I did 
not hear him make that statement, and 
was only told it after I had given my 
account to a friend. On the strength, 
then, of this explanatory evidence, I ask 
you to give him his freedom, and let 
him return home with me." 

" My dear lady," said the governor, 
with upraised bushy brows, " you can 
not bo in earnest. I have no such pow- 
er. You mistake my functions alto- 
gether. I really feel for you very much, 
and so far as giving you access to your 
husband, subject to our regulations, I 
aball be very bappy; but really you 



ought to know, and it is not my prov- 
ince to tell you, that your husband is 
under very grave suspicion, and must 
take his trial." 

"Oh, sir, it must. not come to that," 
she cried, beginning to entreat, and her 
zeal overcoming her discretion. "K 
the coroner had but heard my evidence, 
my husband could not have been even 
arrested. He bears the highest charac- 
ter from all the most important business 
men of London," she cried, in magnifi- 
cent hyperbole, and she. believ^ it 
while she spoke. " I have got a testi- 
monial here with me." She thrust a 
nervous hand into her pocket. 

" You are really givmg yourself use- 
less trouble, and, pardon me, for a lady 
of your seeming intelligence, making a 
very strange mistake. Yes — yes — yes," 
said he, as she held the testimonial un- 
der his blank regards, " very flattering : 
it may be of great consequence to him 
on his trial, but. there's no use in show- 
ing it to me." 

" But I have often and often heard," 
said she, persistently, " that a prisoner 
taken up on suspicion is immediately 
discharged when a witness appears who 
can fully exculpate him. Pray, dear 
sir, take the steps at once ; communi- 
cate with the coroner or the magistrates. 
I meant to bring him the good news 
this morning. This is such a shock to 
me. It would have made us so happy," 
she said, looking in his face with a pit- 
eous smile. 

" I really do not grudge you the time, 
dear madam, though just now I am hur- 
ried, but you ai'e asking an impossibili- 
ty, and you will not take my answer. 
iJow do, hke a good lady, discuss it 
over with your husband's attorney, or 
any professional man of your acquaint- 
ance ; now do^ there's a good lady, and 
I will give you an order immediately to 
visit your husband." 

He went to his desk, and Eleanor set 
her eyes upon a gay print on the waD, 
very vacantly and with a long indrawn 
breath, which critically saved her from 
a burst of tears ; she just turned the 
corner of that outburst of disappoint- 
ment safely, and it all subsided. 

She took the order with inarticulate 
thanks, and made her way down stairs 
under the guidance of a tumke^^'^^ 

\ an ixou fliooT, «si^ ^^^^tcl ^ ^«^ ^^'^ 
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throuirh a long dull passage^ till he 
paused before the dooi" of a cell and put 
the key into the lock. 

'* Wait — wait one moment," she 
wliiBpered. She drew another long 
breathy had another atniggling heave 
of the boBom, and agahi she conquered 
that burst of tears, 

" Now open," she whispered. 

The man turned tlje key and drew 
the bolt, swirijL^ing open tlie door, and 
bIig stood within, Iler husband was 
sitting oji the bench beside liis bed, A 
dash of Btm shine all scored witli prison 
bars was stretched across the bed and 
up the wall. 

^'3Iy own darling Will r* she mur- 
mured. Starting up from his scat at 
the word, he caught her in his arms, 
and then the liberated sobs broke forth. 
It seemed as if she liad trc;i.sured this 
burst of mingled joy and Korrow fur his 
bosom. 

The turnkey witnessed it all with in- 
d i ttl' li * n t ey en. He h !i d ib 1 ] o w ed i n an d 
taken his seat hi the shadow res[ieetfiUly 
enough. He also had a w ife, this turn- 
key , but it was not her custom to ery 
upon his breast. 

Then Kleauor wiped away her tears 
and sat gia vdy by him a while, enjoy- 
ing tlio feeling of his company. Pres- 
ently she rose and smiled at Idm timidly 
— a sort of explorative smile, as a doc- 
tor might i^cd a pulse — and Coleman's 
heart grew somewhat lighter to see it. 

She took a eliecrful tone and a cheer- 
ful view of every thing tins morning, as 
she moved about the little gray room, 
nuikiug it look more comfortable by 
many an artistic touch, and strictly 
avoiding any thing like a scene, any 
thing even apjiroaching it in either 
word or act, Slio nmdc playiul allu- 
Bions to former tinies in exterior fea- 
tiirest not imlikc the present ; for iu- 
stanee^^ 

^'II seems to me, Will/' she said, 
" Lad y Pe n 1 n t r s t w as n o t so \" er y i n i p :i- 
tient lor me this time as she Tjsed to be ; 
I am afraid 1 have iaileu in her lady- 
ghi|>'s regards." 

As she was arranging the bleak prem- 
ises, and, having opened Ids dre?^sing- 
ease, was trimming up the shelf with 
the bright round looking-glass, the 
/f/j /// />/ij in ) V e,f t if t oo 1 1 1 -po w d c r an d sli ai' - 
Jf^^-p;}sti\ tJu' 5atin-M ood brushes, etc., 
tfirt* utlbctvd lo di^eo^ er many points of 



superiority in his present chamber to 
that prison room in noisy Fleet Street, 
as she smiled through the recent traces 
of tears^ 

" Why, Will, here is a full * grown 
poter ! Do you remember the Twelve- 
penny Xail in London ? And here is !i 
permanent arm-chair, not like that old 
Ticket of Leave which used to disappeai 
so mysteriously." 

Allnsions again to her husband's 
pleasantries. 

He called a little fire-eaten fragment 
of a poker at the sponging-house the 
Twelvepejmy Nail, and a vihainous old 
arm-chair hired out to him, and fre- 
tpi en t W w i th d raw n fo r d ay s w i t h o ut ex- 
planation, he christened '' the old Ticket 
of Leave," 

Now certain domestic moralists or 
sensationists, mIio know no more of the 
nature Eleanor IwkI to soothe than tlie 
quack who rubbed his patient's sore kg 
with rock-salt, might take exception 
to these levities, and pronounce them 
at once out of place and indecorous in 
such an awful situation. They would 
have had her enter with a tragedy slide, 
a good book of texts in her hand, and, 
taking a high afflicting stand, at ODce 
enact the mimstering angel as she ap- 
]>ears in penny tractSj or endeavor lo 
ovorjiower the ]>oor prisoner at the first 
go olf with a Itigh -pressure devotion— 
in fact, directing against hi ra an engine 
hose of tears. 

No, no ; if you w^ant to light a black 
hearth, put in a f<^\y slender inflamma- 
ble fagots first, and then build up a very 
i>hght, well -ventilated edifice of coal 
abo^e. Yon \\ ould apply the flame \x\ 
vain to a compact daj'k mass damped 
and beaten w^ell down, 

Eleanor knew ivhat was needfal, and 
made no mistakes in her treatment; 
til ere was to be no scene &o long as it 
could be avoided. But still w ithin her 
own mind there was a corroding impa- 
tience and anxiety M'hich was continu- 
ally seeking for a vent. 

Hitherto her husband reflected back 
her cheerfulness, and frankly disclosed 
by his manner the relief and coiirago 
her presence gave him ; but when at 
last, in a well-assured voice, she beg^ 
to speak of his perfect safety — of the 
provoking blunder which had be^n 
\ vi'vade. t\\"At A\^i N^-asi wot called in as evi- 
\ deuce at l\v^ mt\w^^X— -'^kW^v ^^^ ^^"^ 
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into such asseverations as the following, 
"You know, Will, I never left your 
side," and "How providential. Will, 
that you aud I were together the whole 
night, and that I never lost sight of 
you !" From the moment she began to 
talk thus he shut himself up in reserve ; 
his heart seemed to close to her ; his 
face grew grave, and cold, and secret. 
The effect upon Eleanor of this change 
was one of alarm ; it filled her with a 
restless uneasiness. The turnkey was 
sitting in the shadow beneath the great 
window listening to them, so she had 
spoken with a certain degree of circum- 
stantial detail in his presence, on pur- 
pose that he might note it, and now 
unwittingly she had made him a wit- 
ness to her husband's strange and 
equivocal reticence. 

"Nellie, love," he said, taking up 
one of the books, called " Companions 
of my Solitude," which she had brought 
him, "read out to me; here is this 
thoughtful fellow just wanting your 
voice to make himself agreeable to us j 
give me one of his pleasant chapters." 

She took the' book and read out to 
him mechanically, heedless of stop or 
period, seeking impatiently for some 
excuse to lay it down. At last he re- 
lieved her himself from her irksome 
duty. 

" Nellie," he said, " your visit to me 
to-day is nearly at an end. I wish so 
much, like a darling girl, you would do 
something for my sake." 

" What is it, Willie ? any thing you 
ask." 

He paused a while, and said hesita- 
tingly that he feared his request was 
scarcely fair; and then, as if he had 
changed his mind, he asked nothing of 
her only to take care of her health and 
expose herself to no hardship. 

" That is the best cheer you can give 
me, Nell." 

Then he asked how she had arranged 
about Johnnie, and, having learned, 
strongly advised her soon to follow him. 
At this suggestion Eleanor expressed 
much aggrieved surprise. She was here 
as one of the most important witnesses; 
^8 a matter of course, she must remain. 

He let the subject ^st, and having 
conversed with her about matters quite 
foreign to his situation for a while, in a 
kind, trangnil tone, he told her she had 
better not atajr any longer that day. 



" To-morrow, Nellie, I shall look out 
for you again. I am glad you have Mi- 
chael with you. Make him take you a 
little drive into the country to cure 
these poor white cheeks." 

" I know what you were going to ask. 
Will," she said, rising. " You want me 
to visit your mother. I shall-do so." 

He stooped down and kissed her, but 
said nothing just then ; she could see, 
however, by the look he gave her, that 
she had guessed rightly. He followed 
her to the door. 

" Remember, Nell, you are going to 
cheer her — to tell her from ni'e to keep 
up heart, and all will go well. Say noth- 
ing to her except in that spirit, and 
you need not stay longer than just to 
say it. Do you understand, love ?" 

She promised him, but he made her 
repeat her promise, impressing it upon 
her, and then they parted affectionately. 

Eleanor immediately obtained the nec- 
essary permission from the governor 
for this second visit. When she so 
readily granted the request which her 
husband had shrunk from making her, 
it was granted deliberately enough; 
but it was not until she was going down 
the long passage after the turnkey to- 
ward the female prisoner's cell that she 
felt the full repugnance rise within her 
to the meeting. That vision in the 
room, that red-handed figure that pass- 
ed her on the landing, was before her 
imagination all the way. It was in this 
terrible plight she saw the old woman 
last ; there will be an awful conscious- 
ness in the prisoner's look in meeting 
the only witness, save God and her fel- 
low-prisoner, who saw her that night 
while heart and brain were hot with 
murder. Eleanor shrunk from the visit 
with all her nature, but she determined 
to go through with it somehow for her 
husband's sake. 

Standing without the cell, she sent in 
her name to the prisoner, with a request 
to be allowed to see her for a few mo- 
ments. She was immediately admitted, 
and the turnkey followed her in. 



•chapter XX. 

Mbs. Kent was sitting crouched be- 
neath the window; she did not rise 
when she saw Eleanor.^ or ask bat t<s Vk<b. 
seated. S)\\e ot^y ^«l^^^^«^^>''''^^^^^ 
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EleaDor stood before her with an ud- 
steady gaze, anxious to judge of the 
old woman's mood, but the face was so 
much in shadow that she could not even 
tell its expression. She spoke some 
words of formal kindness from herself, 
iip-deep and no more. Then she gave 
her husband*s message of vague cheer, 
and departed with an imnoticed fare- 
well. 

Her husband showed an impatient 
anxiety to hear about this sliort visit 
wlien he met Eleanor next day; and 
when he bad heard all she had to tell, 
so slight and unsatisfactory in detail, it 
was singular how well contented he ap- 
peared- 

" You neednotseeher again, Kellic, 
till the danger which threatens us is 
past," 

" Which threatens us? you too ?" 

Here again she began talking rest- 
lessly of hia unquestionable safety^ — how 
mercifully God had ordered it that, 
among so many suspicious evidences, 
he had such complete proof of his in- 
nocence in her ; but again he grew re- 
served at^d almost stern, resolutely 
shunting off the subject on some other 
line, or plotting a book into her hands, 
that her lips might bo otherwise em- 
ployed till her time was up. 

Thus was she thwarted clay after day ; 
sometimes she would let the subject 
sleep the whole hour through ; but her 
mind began to get fevered, and she be- 
gan to cast about her for some other 
resource. For once in her life she did 
not understand him, or, more correctly 
perhaps, was absolutely afraid to un- 
derstand him. One morning, after sttch 
anotlier t>f tlieso interviews witli him, 
in which he still spoke of all other mat- 
ters freely, playfully, and lovingly, but 
still looked strange at her if she 
spoke of that which was aching in her 
thoughts, she left him much moved and 
perplexed in the extreme. She found 
old Michael, as was his faith fid cnstoraj 
waiting for her outside, 

*' Well, honey, how is Misther Will 
to-day?" 

"Don't speak to me about him," she 
said, walking on quickly at his side, 

Michael waited for a while, knowing 
well she would speak enough of him if 
let 12 lone. 



he means \ he will talk of any otler 
trifiing subject but the one which imist 
bo in both our thoughts. He is letting 
tlic precious time go by, and eladiDg 
me day after day. Wbat shall I do? 
Michael, tell me, is there any danger T 
slie askeJ, tremulously, stopping sliort 
in the street, 

'* Danger ! divil a taste. But V\\ tell 
you what there's danger of — if yea 
don't pull down your Teil, we'll have 
all tlje bachelors of the town wid their 
i^Py-g^^sses up a staring at you, Yonr 
iace is just the same to them that a hon- 
eycomb is to the flies," 

" Yoii^ are putting mo off, too, like my 
husband; I'll stand it no longerj" she 
said, stopping suddenly again, 

" I tould you, honey, that Misther 
Will is as en re of his acquittal as you are 
of getting your landlady's bill. What 
can I say more? But don't — donHht 
stoppin' that way of a suddent on tlae 
street. That fat lady thought you were 
a goin' to spit in her face. Come alongj 
honey \ let me draw down your veil for 
you. That's it, tidy." 

^^ What shall I do, Michael?" she said, 
hastening along by him again, 

"What do you want to do, honey, 
afore I commit myself? for I am mighty 
nervous wid you of late. There's m 
knowin' when yon may break out and 
whip off my head," 

" I want to take the proper steps *i7i- 
mediateli/" she said, " for becoming a 
witness for the defense*" 

"Now you're talking sense, honey* 
Come wid me to the attorney's office, 
and tell him your story, and get your- 
self entered as a witness ; and mind you 
tell him the whole story, and everyjittle 
twist and turn as you told it to roe: it 
was a very purty story, and looked likely. 
Maybe, widout hurting my conscience 
— which is rather tinder about kissin' 
the cross on a falsehood, though divil a 
harm there is in it, ruaybe, worse than 
a commonplace Ue that the innocent 
childher might tell — bat in' the legal ob- 
jection—maybe ril bo able to support 
you myself when I'm called up* 8nre 
there are one or two things 1 saw my- 
self that night that I never mention iD 
my prayers." * 

She took silent offense at his persist* 
cut skepticism, and did not address hini 



^I can not an ders ta n d J i i m , M i ch ae\ ," \ aga.m iVW tW^ 3*.^™ «ii ^ VW ^tlorncy 's 
^iie saiilj warmly; *^ I don't know what Uodg^mg^. 1ie.T:ei ^^ x^^€\\i6.^ \w:^J^^\ 
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advice from Mohael as to the cautious 
arrangement of he^lot, and she told him 
ourtly, to his gre^n surpiise, that since 
he was so willfully offensive she would 
not ask bis company farther ; what she 
liad to do she would do by herself. Truth, 
fihe said, required no lies to support it. 

" Well, glory be to God for that, 
honey I Go up by yourself, and I'll wait 
for you here." 

On sending up her name, she was at 
once shown up stairs. 

The attorney, a kind old gentleman, 
adorned with a young wig, met her 
with a very solemn sort of kindness, 
which she threw aside as inappropri* 
ate. She took a high business tone, and 
bade him be so good as to receive her 
testimony about her husband at once, 
and enter her formally as one of the 
witnesses for the defense. She had 
been most criminally negligent hitherto 
in offering it (poor NeUie! not negli- 
gent, indeed). 

He had his spectacles on, and he 
looked at her over them with his head 
bent forward, for he foresaw a great 
and violent scene approaching. There 
Was the electric emotion pent up in its 
cloud rising on her face as he paused ; 
he had better beware how he touched 
the spark. 

" No doubt you have «een your hus- 
band, Mrs. Coleman ?" said he, mildly. 

"I have, sir; he is perfectly aware 
of wh^t evidence I can give.'' 

"^d what does he say to it, my 
dear madam ?" 

" Say to it ? My statement and his 
are identically the same ; we both are 
as clear about facts as you and I are 
that I stand before you.'' 

" Sit down, my dear madam." 

^'I want to make my statement at 
once," she said. 

" i shall be very happy to hear any 
thing you have to say, madam. I am 
an old friend of your husband's, and 
emploved upon his case, so you may be 
sure I should let nothing escape me 
which could be made available. But — " 

He had better take care. That wild 
eye of .hers is upon him; she can not 
brook drcnmlocution, and this daily 
wretched frustration inr a matter clear 
as a sunbeam. If the old gentleman 
does not want a scene he had better 
step lightly here. 

'' Tell me jour story, Mrs. Coleman, 



of course. But really our case is so 
gogd that we shall not need any farther 
assistance. I believe you w6re not called 
on the inquest?" 

" No, I was not. Does that incapaci- 
tate me now ?" she said, hurriedly. 

" Well, well, it throws a difliculty, you 
know," he said, seizing on any pretense 
to put her off. " It's irregular, very ir- 
regular. And may I ask what your 
husband says? Ah!-rhem — does he 
wish to have you called as his witness ?" 

" Se does not. Every body seems to 
wish to blink the truth. I can hardly 
believe this is England I live in ; I nev- 
er before heard oi such injustice." 

" Ha ! Your husband, you say, does 
not wish that you should be called for 
the defense ? Oh ! that puts it out of 
our power, you know ; you must go to 
him, and talk it over with'him, and then 
come to me. The fact is, my dear 
madam, he very naturally does not wish 
to have your name mixed up in a very 
shocking business, and I am sure you 
woula not add to his pain. We have 
managed to keep you clear hitherto, 
and you really must not defeat his 
wishes." 

" Tell me this," she said, with an as- 
sumed trembling calm, highly electric — 
^^ you will tell me this: since, if I under- 
stand you, I can not be a witness, unless 
I am called by the prisoner, can I ap- 
pear for the prosecution ?" 

"Ahem — our case is really a very 
safe one ; I am in high spirits about it. 
The evidence against us is the slightest. 
Really we might only be encumbered, 
by another witness. If I were not so 
very confident, my dear madam, it 
would be highly criminal to talk to-you 
so sanguinely." 

"If I saw you come out of that room 
with the blood of your landlady on your 
hands and shirt, and that she was found 
dead within," cried poor Eleanor, re- 
gardless of the offe||siveness of her sup- 
position, " could I, as a Christian con- 
scientious woman, appear against you ?" 

"Certainly you could," said the attor- 
ney, with a blandly scandalized expres- 
sion. ^ 

"Thanlryou, sir— that's all. I shall 
see my husband, then, to-motrow, and 
I know my true course now ; I am not 
quite walled in yet, thank God." 

i waiting fet \i«c^^TcMav^^x^ ^.^^wi^ 
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arid when she met him she had forgot- 
ten the cause of offense. She said she 
wished to return home at once ; all wnn 
now cleared up, and she had taken her 
resolution. 

**Wcll, that's a good joh^ honey," 
said Michael, shortly i " and now we'd 
better go home.'' 

They proceeded nearly half way home. 
Eleanor seemed wrapped m her secret 
resolution, and said nothing, 

**Iiere we go, smooth and easy^" 
thouglit Michael; "we'll have no more 
Btart&s or slurks^ with the lielp of God, 
till we get safe home." 

But, even while he congrntulatod him- 
self, Eleanor stopped abrnplly again. 

" What now, w^hat now V" he said. 

" If truth can not find its way into a 
court of justice, thcre'B another field I 
never thotight of till novvJ' 

" Very well ; there's ]>lenty of fields, 
and good heavy meadow -land too, be- 
fore us. Come on now, honey ; the 
Lest field just now for you is the carpet 
at home." 

"I will appeal to the public in the 
papers ; I will have my whole statement 
laid before them. These are not the 
days of tlio Inquisition, when people 
jinLSt Bufier unheard.'^ 

" IkdatJ, you don't suffer imlicnrd, 
honey J never say that while Vui by 
your Hide to deny it* Whatls on next?" 

"Which ]s the chief paper in the 
town, Michael?" 

"Well, Tm in the liabit of getting in 
myself the * Western Gazette,' becauJse 
it's the most liberal, and the editor is a 
countryman of my own."' 

" What pajjcr has the largest circula- 
tion?" si lu nicked. 

** No doubt the * Wells Guardian' has 
the largest spread, because it's the most 
nnprincijiletl ; it'^ aisy to be wrong and 
spicy, and there's nothing payti so well. 
Tiicrc's nothin' so flatten iig to dumb 
human natur tliat jTads^ as the smart 
voice and hi Lin' tongtie lent to it by 
cheeky human natur that writes. It 
nourishes a nmn's fielf-contiait," 

" I have heard tf that paper when 
Mr. Coleman was engaged in hia jour- 
nal ; Twill Bee the editor to-day." 

^'^ Not wid my consent. You've had 
no dinner, and je look like a wax doll 
^/ler a wn&hhig, 3fot wid my consent 

"/ win not hnng you with me, Mi 



chael, but before I rest I will go there, \ h 
if you'll only put m<^in a cab and teil |a 
the man where to diive,'* ' 

'' Well, well, well ! it's the little maol 
COW" all over. Til go wid yon my self, 
honey, any where ye please, from the 
church door to the cider-celJan Come 
along, in God's name, since you've tal^ 
en it into your head,'* 

She did not refuse bis escort, and, in* 
flamed by her new idea, she hurried him 
along into the thick of the city again, 
busiiy pondering in her mind how sk 
would introduce herself, and how sk 
would urge her petition for aid, Sk 
took a sensible, clear view of her 
chances, having had some experience 
of editors mid journals, and what seem- 
ed hopeless and useless to her compan- 
ion seemed to disclose to her a refuge 
and a beacon : all her late hope and 
courage again awoke. When the pub- 
lic know her story — when it lies before 
them in fair large type, the downright 
truth Mhich to read was to test— ^theu 
fihe might defy the law to do its woret. 
It dnre not kill the innocent When 
the public voice is «nce raised, it shall 
trumpet round the stern walls of black 
letter, atid they nmst fid I, and her hi3&* 
band come forth to her unhurt and slain* 
less. 

While wholly absorbed in these stim- 
ulatiug reflections, and yielding the 
gui fiance of her steps to her companion, 
confident he would lead her rigliyy, Mi- 
chael suddenly laid his broad freeklecl 
hand upon her arm, and intcrruptt'dher 
reflections by the exclamation, "'That's 
the eook went by this moment !" 

" I don't know," said Eleanor, with 
a scared look. '* Let ue hasten on " 

'^^ Oh, bedad, I must see the eook — 
Tve Konicthirig to say to the cook*" 

^' She's an insolent hard woman," said 
Eleanor, " and she means to give evi- 
dence agauist my husbaud," 

"Let the woman's name alone, will 
you ; she's as fine a woman as ever I 
seen on a street flag. Go on for a hun- 
dred yardti on this side of the way till 

you come Uy Ko, 25 Street; that^i 

the office of the paper, I'll call for yon 
i[i ao hour, and maybe bring you good 
news-" 

He left her abrnpt^^, and, gave ptir* 
suit to the servant, who was still in 
B\g\\t, Yi^ ¥iOQw Q\e.xi^iCit her, and, 
p\v\ck\n^ \vev \i^' \X\fe fe\wc^\^ ^^"^x^ 
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her by name. She immediately i^ecog- 
nized him. 

" How are ye, cook ? I never like 
to pass a friend by in bad times, for it's 
then you find a use for one." 

"I'm not aware, Mr. Bryan," said 
the cook, bridling, " as you have any 
business with me. What do ye want 
with me, man ?" 

*' Oh, nothin' partik'ler ; nothing, ex- 
cept a respectful inquiry after your 
health. Fm very sorry, cook, for the 
trouble I gave you whfie I was a neigh- 
bor of yours." 

"You was very troublesome, Mr. 
Bryan, you was, and if you'd been 
there much longer I'd have thrown up 
my situation." 

"Well, you've done that anyhow, 
cook, and it's well for the family that'll 
get your services next, whoever they 
be. I never knew how a leg of mutton 
should be dressed till I ett a slice of 
your cooking, and I'm very delicate in 
my vittals ever since then." 

" What's your business, Mr. Bryan ?" 
said the cook, pulling up. " I can make 
my way where I'm going by myself." 

" I've a kind message from the young 
misthress to you, cook," said Michael, 
in a sugary whisper. 

"Mrs. Coleman ain't my mistress, 
and never was," said the cook, tossing 
her head and walking faster. 

"Didn't she pay you your wages, 
cook, jeweL out of her own money ?" 

"Bless you, man! I've nothing to 
say to whose money it was ; the money 
was due to me, and I consider I got it 
from Mrs. Kent." 

" Well, but I tell you it was Mrs. 
Coleman's own money she gave you, 
rather than you should be at the loss, 
and it has been on her mind ever since 
that it never could have paid you for 
the injury it did to you bein' in that 
house during such a shockin' business." 

"JMy character, Mr. Bryan, could not 
be touched in no manner." 

" No, cook, jewel, but your feelins — 
them were hit hard : that is what Mrs. 
Coleman means." 

"Mrs. Coleman didn't show no re- 
gard for my feelins when I complained 
of 'em to her, Mr. Bryan." 

" Because for why, cook ? she was in 
such a mortial fright, poor lady, herself, 
she could think of nothin' else but her 
own feelins; but now ye see, when she's 



had time to reflect, she sends a thrifle of 
compinsation for all your trouble and 
distress of mind." Here he slipped an 
open ten pound note into /her hand. 
" There, that'll get you a little tay and 
sugar, cook, jewel, and we all feel for 
you deeply." 

The cook was mollified, and crumpled 
the money into her pocket; she was 
seized with a sudden trembling of the 
hands. 

"Now, cook," said Michael, the ex- 
treme comer of his eye playing over her 
fat face, just as a trout tackle twinkles 
temptingly over a stream, "Mr. Cole- 
man was a kindly pleasant gentleman, 
my dear ; he showed a very human tim- 
per toward that ruffian Kent up to the 
time he tuk him a little chastisement in 
the hall." 

^' Why, he was a very humane man, 
Mr. Bryan," said the cook, chiming in 
like a fiddle just screwed into tune; 
" bless you, he was a very humane man, 
Mr. Bryan ; I remarked that to sev'ral." 

" Sure we all heard you, cook, and we 
all said the same ; and didn't he do h^ 
best to stop me from cracking Kent's 
skull them two nights when I sat up to 
take vingeance upon him ? You wor 
witness to that, cook ; you heard him 
reasoning wid me and wanting for to 
force the stick out of my hand ?" 

The cook acquiesced ; she heard Mr. 
Coleman give as good as an hour's 'om- 
ily upon keeping the peace. 

" An' now, cook, jewel," continued 
Michael, " I think you tould me that 
you remembered lyin' awake, and that 
you heard Mr. Coleman talkin' down 
stairs wid his wife five minutes afore 
we heard the wife screamin' ?" 

" Law, Mr. Bryan, I never said noth- 
ingk of the sort." 

" Blood alive ! but didn't ye hear 'em ? 
We all were wide awake, and we all 
heard them talkin'." 

" I heard 'em talkin', Mr. Bryan, cer- 
tainly, but that ain't say in' 1. heard them 
five minutes afore, whi<5h I certainly did 
not, Mr. Bryan," said the cook, getting 
nervous. 

" Was i^ an hour before, dear ? Con- 
sider, nqjfv, and take your time." 

" Law, I couldn't say, or I couldn't 
swear, Mr. Bryan, if it was an hour or 
half an hour." 

cViae\,Tvo9Ld:\tv%S»KcSMKV|\»V^^ ''^^^^ 
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heard 'em talkin' togetlier half au lioiir 
bcfaro, a eittin' over the fire in the small 
parlor, mitid ye, cook. The misthress 
don't consider this thrifle in yotir pock- 
et half enough to compinsate for all 
you've undergone — no, nor twenty 
poundsj" conthiued Michael, with in- 
dignant Bympathyj "no, nor twenty 
pounds, %vhieh she says she- 11 be able to 
pay you ailher the trial, when she re- 
ceives money she's expectin' " 

Now whether the cook, who was up- 
ward of hardened fifty, had a conBcience 
■U'ithin, or was of a merely nervous ten> 
perament, it were idle and overcnrious 
to decide; but from the moment she 
touched the money she bad fallen to 
trembling, and now, at the mention of 
that twenty pounds infuturo^ ehe trem- 
bled till her baggy clieekH shook, 

"Law 1 she's very good, Mr, Bryan," 

"She's n good lady, cook, and we all 
heard her talkin' with her husband o\'er 
the fire in the little parlor one qnattcr 
of an hour afore we heard her scream in' 
up stairs, PU swear that, and you can 
swear that, dear," 

" Law, ]\Ir. Bryan, I might say half 
an hour ; I'm sure I heard Vm a speak in' 
togetlier half an hour before." 

*' That'll do^ cook — something ^Iiort 
of half an Iiour — that'll do. Is Abram 
the coachman in town, dear ?*' 

The cook informed liim that the 
Abraham w^as in town, and lodging not 
far from herself. 

"An' w^hat compensation, now, would 
settle his feelins?" said Michael; ^Td 
like to take yonr advice." 

" Bless you, Mr, Bryan, I wouldn't bo 
too particular ^vi' lahn ; he's a bothered 
old man — he don't care." 

" Well, and JSinron, how's his feelins ? 
Do you briii|^ me where FJl get a few 
minutes' talk wid him, cook, V\[ ji.st 
■walk a bit behind yon, if you plase; the 
feelins arc private and tlncler, you know; 
we'll have no one prying into thim. 
Show me the way to get talk wid him," 

The cook informed him that Simon 
was also in tow^n, and, knowing his 
]i aunts, she had no doubt she conld find 
him at once, if Mr. Bryan won Id follow 
her so that they might not ber^een to- 
gether, 

"And come to the misthress for tw^en- 
fypotitids after the tr/al, cook, You're a. mu 
rerj'-Iiwky woman ^ though you're a tbri-l S 
yfe too sensitive ; that's your only fault," \ 



At^ a wary distance, he followed tie 
cook's plump figure through the slreetB 
till she came to a rather disreputable- 
looking alley, in which were cheap lodg- 
ings and one or two low shops, indud- 
ing a public house at the corner. The 
cook slopped, and beckoning to Mickael, 
pointed to the latter resort. She said 
he'd be sure to find Siibon within, but 
begged him not to say who told hirL 
Then, with a courtesy, she turned hack 
and left him, whi!e Michael entered 
w ithout a momejat's hesitation into tbe 
retail department, and found himeelf 
tolerably at home: no doubt he bad 
been in such a place once or twiee be- 
fore in his life, 

lie looked around him, but no Simoti 
stood there. The landlady ■was rinsing 
her pewter^ and some drowsy porters 
were smoking and b#ozing their quart 
of malt between them ; but he looked 
in vain for the freckled face and horsy 
legs of the groom. Nothing daunted 
by the tlisai>p ointment, he ordered a 
gill of mm at the bar, and entered tlie 
little smoky parlor, Therej indeed, he 
found his man ; but scarcely it eeemed 
his opportunity, for Simon fiat at the 
sloppy table with tw^o choice mates of 
his own tastes and costume, drinking 
gin neat and smoking long clay pipes 
lipped with red wax, which they had 
selected from the chimney-piece. No 
sooner did Simon set his dissipated eye§ 
upon Michael than he recognized binii 
and, winking at his two companions, 
signified to them that he was about to 
draw this old badger for their amuse- 
ment, 

" Wellj gov*ner," aaid he, familiarlyi 
'*hbw are you swimmin* along these 
times r 

'' Faith, Simon," said Michael, leisure- 
ly, as he took his seat opposite tbero, 
'' Pin Bhwimmin with the sthream a§I 
always do, and you couldn't do better 
yourselfj boy: only let me tache you 
how,'' 

" I know'd it was you as was outside^ 
old buck," 

"And how did ye know that, Simoa^ 
boy? ]\raybe it was by my English 
accent ?" 

" By that Ilirish brogue of yonm* , 
Why, man, it wag like an old huntin'* 
horu wi' a crack in its wizen," ssid 

^^ IV a Yvkti ^ ^g\\c^V^ \^wv\* QS& %Wm&^ 
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of venison, Simon, and notbin' cQse," 
said ' Michael, winking round also. 
*'Now, my lad, what'll you and your 
friends take ? Fll stand ye any thin' ye 
like in raison." 

"You will, will ye?" said one of 
them, who was dressed in a cast livery 
suit. " Then order in a pipe of old port, 
and be d — d to you." 

" Oh, keep in raison, lad, and espe- 
cially don't be too clever, for that's 
what lost ye your last place. Bill. 
Come, boys, here's the taste of rum I 
ordered for myself, and Fll stand ye a 
go of brandy round hot." 

They all concuiTed in his suggestion, 
and Michael gave the necessary orders. 
When the brandy arrived his compan- 
ions began to chaff him again. 

" Come, gov*ner," said one oi them, 
" what's the Hirish receipt for mixing 
punch ?" 

"Three of wather to one of whisky," 
said Michael, promptly, " which manes 
that three Englishmen to one Irishman 
18 a fair match." 

They could not take a rise out of old 
Michael ; he held his own with them till 
they tired of it, and presently began to 
treat him with more consideration. He 
proved himself a generous boon compan- 
ion, for he ordered them in a second 
round of brandy, and a third and a 
fourth, till one of the men rose with a 
hiccough, and, having business abroad, 
lurched away. 

"Good anemoon to you," said Si- 
mon, waving an adieu afler him with 
liis pipe ; " you be'ant on the loose like 
this old gentleman and me. I like this 
'ere old Hirish oock, and I'll finish my 
chat with him." 

"Whisper, Simon," said Michael, 
edging round to the same side of the 
Uble; "get rid of 'em both, bojr. If 
yon want to take them things of yours 
out of pawn, now's your time, and I'm 
the fnend you're lookin' for." He en- 
forced this hint with a slow, powerful, 
penetrating nudge. Simon looked at 
him stupidly, unable to guess whether 
Michael was humbugging him or really 
meant something to his advantage. He 
paused for a few moments to ponder 
over it ; he smoked a while upon it, 
and looked at Michael, who still nodded 
and winked seductively like a jolly old 
BBUm, sinking bis hand against hia 
waistcoat pocket till bis large seals jin- 
H 



gled. Michael, Michael, if your admir- 
ers and fellow-jurors but saw your 
heart now ! you, who have been fore- 
man of an intelligent iury so often — 
you, who have jomed m that scandal- 
ized murmur when the pei jury of a wit- 
ness was exposed in court — jou, who 
have plumed yourself on your mdignant 
virtue when your landlord, in soliciting 
your vote, made some irrelevant allu- 
sions to your lease. To what base uses 
have you come at last I Your country 
blushes for you, Michael. 

" I say, feill," said Simon, " you've 
had enough, and if you han't you'll get 
no more — which is a suni as gives the 
same quotient — so you might as well 
clear out. This 'ere gentleman and I 
have partik'ler business." 

The man took the hint good-humor- 
edly, having been treated well, and, 
shaking hands with Mr. Bryan, he de- 
pai*ted like his fellow. 

Then Michael went freely to work, 
and made up for lost time. He placed 
a sovereign in the man's hand. 

"Do you know what an aimest 
means, Simon ?" 

" Why, if it's that 'ere," grinned the 
man, closing his hand on the coin, " it's 
like I'll know what an airnest means 
again." 

" I've a pocket full of 'em," whisper- • 
ed Michael, making his pocket jingle. 
" An aimest, Simon, is a sort of a prom- 
ise to pay." 

" You're a pleasant old fellar — let's 
have another o' them aimests afore you 
cool,"' said the groom, holding out his 
hand again. 

" Come to me, my lad, on the fust of 
October — that's my pay-day — ^I'll give 
you ten sovereigns down, and I'll find 
you a good place that I have my eye 
upon. Mind ye, all the money Kent 
was sporting at large has found its way 
back to its rightful owner, and it's Mr. 
Coleman's now, boy — the fust of Octo- 
ber is pay-day." 

Both men puffed slowly at their 
pipes, with their eyes fixed on the op- 
posite wall for a while. At length Si- 
mon remarked with business gravity, 
" That's the day arter the tri5, gov'- 
ner." 

" You've a better head for calcul&tuv' 
tbanlY\we,S;\moTL\ \wl\»oSL -vjva ^rs^ "mn:^ 
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Now, to talk of other matters a hun- 
dred miles away from the point, how 
do you ^ink. Mr. Coleman will come 
ofE, Simon ?" 

" How do I think ? Why, there^s a 
rope round his neck." . 

'^ Bedad, I've just made a queer blun- 
' der, Simon; but there's no great harm 
done. Them ten sov'reigns ain't owin' 
to you at all." 

The groom looked ^at Michael's waist- 
coat pocket like a terrier watching a 
rat in a cage. 

** Wait till we see now, Simon," said 
Michael, smoking with a continual flut- 
ter of little puffs. " If my recollection 
sarves me n^ht, you tould the coroner 
the hatceht Uiat was missin' was on the 
shelf the day before. Think well, now. 
Mightn't it have been the iron fluke of 
an ould skillet that was up there when 
ye looked the next day?" 

Simon said nothing, and Michael con- 
tinued looking at Mm with vigilant 
eyes. 

"If my recollection sarves me right, 
there was a tinker who was mendin' 
pots in the scullery a fortnight before, 
and it's as likely a thing as a rainy day 
that he whipped off that hatchet into 
his wallet. W hy, man, there'd nothing 
like a good meraoiy in life ; they say 
it's a good long meraoiy wid six tele- 
scope points to it, that and his dainty 
fine voice, that made the Lord Chancel- 
lor of England." 

Simon said nothing. 

"If my recollection sarves me right, 
Simon, I remember your telling me that 
it was known all over the country how 
Kent was sportin' his money, and that 
he was comm' home that very night wid 
some hundreds in goold and sSver in 
his pocket — eh, boy ?" 

Simon grunted assent. 

" And who was them two dark fel- 
lars," said Michael, in a ruffian whis- 
per, " one in an ould fustian jacket and 
the other in a smock, who was lyin' in 
the fence all the day, and who startled 

Jou when ye went to catch the colt for 
[r. Coleman? Bedad, I believe it's 
twenty sovereigns I owe. you, and not 
ten, on the fust of October — eh, Simon ? 
A man in fustian, and a man in a 

'' WJda felt wideawake on his head,'' 
mattered Simon, reflectively. 



gently and solemnly; with the other 
band he put another sovereign onr the 
table before him. 

"And the other had a red handker- 
cher round his head," continued Simon, 
looking into vacancy as he pocketed the 
second sovereign, unconsciously, as it 
were. 

Down went another sovereign, and 
another long affectionate caress from 
Michael, who then rose with an expres- 
sion of import and dignity, and oade 
Simon speiik the truth Uke a man, and 
work his memorjr — " a man's memonr 
is his bank or his jail, which he plases.'' 
With many such admonitions, shy, cau- 
tious, and affectionate assurances, Mi- 
chael left him ; and when he got ioto 
the fresh daylight, lie spat out on the 
pavement like a man who comes out of 
a pest-room. Oh, Michael, Michael 



CHAPTER XXL 
And now for a dash of sunshine upon 
poor Eleanor's path. The rain can not 
always be falling, or the waves buffet- 
ing ; in the tossing course of this poor 
craft came a sudden sleek, and she swam 
placidly for a while. 

She made her way into the office of 
the " Guardian," and looked bewilder* 
ed around, standing, as she did, in the 
midst of tall, pew-like boarding, no hu- 
man head in sight. Concluding that 
there must be an entrance somewhere, 
she carefully examined the premises, 
and observed the words "Editor^a 
Box." Now, if she had but her state- 
ment written fairly out, she could drop 
it in so readily, and to-morrow it might 
fly abroad through the world. But nov 
she must plead in person as her hus- 
band's advocate. At one side of ihe 
letter-slit was a square orifice, through 
which she looked into the office; but 
there* was no one there. A large scrap* 
book lay open upon the table, all be- 

Easted with newspaper slips, cut by 
usy scissors. 

As she withdrew her eyes from this 
em{)ty office, and once more gazed round 
anxiously, she observed a door in the 
recess with "private" printed across its 

?anels. It was no time with Eleanor 
CkT mce observations of rule, and ^ 
kne^? loo muO^i oi ^si ^yXavc'^ ^ASi<eMi 
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ventrforward boldly, and knocked ; but, 
receiving no answer, she opened the 
door gently, and stood under it a framed 
Tision — ^a hesitating, pale, but beautiful 
woman in black silk. To whom did 
this vision of our heroine appear ? 

To none else than the elegant Jew- 
featured, light-timbered Mr. Baines, in 
all the agonies of his leader upon a great 
local topic. 

With languid irritability he looked 
up, and, perceiving it was a lady, he 
waved her in and to a chair. 

"I want to see Mr. Swan," she said ; 
"is he within?" 

" Nobody ever sees an editor till elev- 
en o'clock," said Mr. Baines, with a lift 
of his brows. " I beg pardon, but I 
never suffer myself to be interrupted 
till I've finished my leader. Pray take 
a seat." 

"Thank you. I wanted to see Mr. 
Swan on business of the last import- 
ance," said Eleanor. 

" To him or to you ?" said the quill- 
driver, with a graceful insolence. 

" My business is with Mr. Swan, sir," 
said Elleanor, with dignity. "Pardon 
me for having interrupted you ; I will 
Write to Mr. Swan." 

She was retreating when Baines, 
happening to be stimulated by her re- 
ply to look her full in the face, observ- 
ed that she was rarely pretty and soft. 

■" Pray do not go, ma'am. Mr. Swan 
is likely to chance in here in half an hour 
dr so ; it is probably worth your while 
to wait so long. Pray sit down here 
near the fire," he said, giving the stove 
a gentle poke. " I shall finish my lead- 
er, if you do not mind;" 

Eleanor sat down, and Mr. Baines, 
before settling again to his periods, 
with a consumptive sweetness of air 
offered her his cigar-case, when, ob- 
serving his error by the reproof of her 
ooldly-averted gaze, he again asked par- 
don many times, assunng her it was 
his fall intention to hand her the news- 
paper. She declined his civility, and 
Mr. Baines, being now piqued into mak- 
ing himself agreeable, immediately de- 
scended from bis lofty reserve, and, lay- 
ing down his pen, became very commu- 
nicative. He told her what journals he 
had written for; how he had given up 
Mght literature many years, and did 
Bathing now but politioB. He told her 
bow be preferred a provincial paper to 



an appointment on the staff of "The 
Times," because he felt his power more 
in the provinces ; and he had some dis- 
tant views of entering Parliament. He 
sought her sympathy by a fond tale of 
his declining heaith, and the awful ir- 
regularity of his life — up till three, th^i 
home to his villa in Pimlico, and a pe- 
tit souper of a spatchcock, perhaps, and 
a bottle of sparkling Moselle, served up 
by loving hands. 

Ah! Baines, thou boaster! Mind 
you of the time when in London you 
told me the same Oriental tale, until 
one night, dropping in at the low, fishy 
tavern well known to all your tribe,! 
caught you supping on broiled sole and 
anchovy sauce, with a pewter pint of 
pale ale at your uplifted elbow. I know 
not as to the loving hands at home. 
Were they the leathern claws of thy 
charwoman ? Mr. Baines also inform* 
ed his companion, we can not say audi- 
tor, that he was of a very morose cast 
of mind, and found the " Guardian" a 
capital absorbing medium for all his 
acerbity and personal enmities, the 
daily discharge of such feelings being 
perfectly innocuous, for the editor was 
always on his track to dash his pen 
pleasantly across the " foul and leprous 
distillation." 

Eleanor sat by the stove, neither im- 
patient, angry, nor interested — only 
deaf. His voice fell meaningless upon 
her ear, for an earnest eloquence was 
stirring the blood in her heart — ^how 
she would plead her cause before the 
public, and how she would win this ed- 
itor to send the truth to the four winds* 
There cam& a long step without, tbe 
door was fiung open and let slam be- 
hind a tall', thin gentleman, who stood 
seven feet to the crown of his hat. His 
countenance was high-featured and san- 
guine, with a certain grave rollick in it, 
and, moreover, a certain comprehensive- 
ness of glance. 

"Mr. Swan, madam," said Baines. 
" This lady wants to speak to you on 
important business." Mr. Swan bow- 
ed, and courteously bade Eleanor, who 
had started to her feet, to be seated 
again. He seized on Mr. Baines's com- 
fortable chair for himself without the 
faintest apology, leaving that langioidL 

I desk in \i\s "WOt^X^ ^\\fv^x%- ^^ 
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said Mr. Swan, pulling out slips from 
his pocket and beginning to mutter over 
them, correcting the press as he pro- 
ceeded. Junius affected an unnatural 
ease and indifference during the proc- 
ess, by which you might have guessed 
the editor was inspecting one of his 
great leaders. 
' ^^ I sav, Baines, ^ going into a man's 
interior'— that's a queer phrase." 

Baines was ruffled, yet he smiled 
foolishly, still affecting indifference. 

*^ Better see the context of the sen- 
tence, Mr. Swan," he observed. 

Eleanor in a great strain of mind 
waited impatiently for an opening to 
speak, their trifling seemed so strange 
and out of keeping to her eaeer desires 
and fears. The editor conned on busily, 
pen in hand, for a while, saying, as he 
turned over each eloquent slip, ''Yes, 
I dare say that will do pretty well," till 
he came to another passage which sus- 
pended his pen. 

" I say, Baines, what the devil do you 
mean here — ' the arterial rupture begins 
to laminate V " 

"A surgical figure which pointedly 
applies," said Mr. Baines, with a quiet 
shrug of pity for his editor's intelli- 
gence. 

"Hanged if I can dissect it," mutter- 
ed Mr. Swan. Presently, while Baines 
smiled with effite significance over at 
Eleanor, Mr. Swan drew his pen through 
a long passage, doubtless of that "foul 
and leprous distillation" which so re- 
lieved Mr. Baines's system. When the 
last slip had been turned over, the edi- 
tor, still apparently ignoring the pres- 
ence of his pale expectant visitor, held 
a little business conversation with his 
underling, and told him in a flattering, 
confidential, refinedly humbugging tone 
that his great leader of last week Iiad 
told. 

*' Why, you did not seem to like it ?" 
lisped Mr. Baines. 

" I like it now. I have watched the 
course of the rocket, sir ; it has hit the 
mark." 

** Now, madam ?'' he said, turning to 
Eleanor with a polite reminiscence of 
hor presence. 

That little polite question was the 

match to the train. She began exoited- 

Jr— how could Bbe otherwise?— and told 



the name, and she told him the whole 
story how all had happened that night 
— a storjr she had now got off by heart, 
and which she could not recount but 
with passionate fluency and teaiful em- 
phasis. It was more stirring than that 
outcry of Juliet in the vaults. She 
spoke of the pitiless injustice under 
which she was sinking. Isiobody would 
listen to her evidence because she had 
chanced not to be examined at the in- 
quest, and because her husband had 
some scruples against exposing her be- 
fore a court. 

That editorial portion of Mr. Swan's 
heart which stood conscience to his pa- 
per did actually believe every word she 
spoke, and, in effect, this was all that 
was needful for the comfort of this 
stricken deer who fled to him for suc- 
cor, lie told her fairly, however, that 
in making public such a statement be- 
fore the trial he would be liable to se- 
vere comment, and the judge would be 
likely to reprobate his philanthropy to 
the jury as very improper and prema- 
ture. 

" Nevertheless, madam, my paper is 
open to you ; I am willing to meet these 
attacks in so good a cause. This gen- . 
tleman's genius is pledged to you, and 
I've no doubt many of the papers will 
follow suit with us, so that we'll have 
the public sympathy on our side." 

On our side t that was a happv 
phrase; Eleanor almost smiled with 
pleasure and hope. So here was the 
public press about to make common 
cause with poor friendless her. In the 
fullness of her heart, she mentioned the 
name of her husband's class newspaper, 
deceased, and Mr. Swan held out to her 
his glassy hard palm, telling her he had 
often heard of it, and in a professional 
sense might call her his sister. He 
asked her to. dine with himself and hb 
wife : he would send his phaeton for 
her : and when on the plea of her great 
anxiety of mind she declined his invita- 
tion, he went out and got a cab for her 
himself, paying the cabman privately 
his fare, and, returning, took aown her 
direction, while Mr. Baines was assuring 
her affectedly of his enthusiasm in her 
cause. Finally, they both bowed. her 
into the cab with every honor. 

^^'We fe\i«ML «\i2ixe tlo effort to give 
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all censure. Toa really must not de- 
spond," said he, as he lifted his hat to 
her, and she was driven away. 

*'A queer scene that, Baines; you 
ought to make a good sensation thing 
of that, eh?" 

"She's the prettiest woman I ever 
beheld, sir. By Jove ! if that impas- 
sioned appeal had been made before the 
Haymarket foot-lights, the whole house 
would break into a thunder-storm." 

"A thunder-storm, eh! what's that 
upon your cheek, man ? Is that a thun- 
der drop ? I'm going to have an oyster 
at Sillery's ; come, and we'll slip that 
pearl into one before it dnes. You may 
write me a leader on these mysterious 
disclosures for to-morrow." 

Let mo here testify warmly to Mr. 
Swan's solicitous and substantial kind- 
ness to poor forlorn Eleanor. However 
the censors of justice may condemn the 
use he put his columns to, his conduct 
^hall pass unchallenged by me. A sen- 
fiible paragraph under the head of the 
•"Hill Side Murder — Important Dis- 
< xosuRES," appeared in the next morn- 
ing's paper, penned by himself, in which 
Ue did full justice to her statement, 
|K>inting out to public consideration 
that it coincided exactly with the state- 
tnent of the male prisoner — dwelling 
feelingly upon the high religious charac- 
ter he understood Mrs. Coleman to bear 
^ith all who were honored by her ac- 
quaintance, etc., and urging in a few 
concluding words a merciful caution in 
the conduct of the trial. 

There shone forth also an eloquent 
leader from Junius, commenting upon 
the important disclosures in a spirit of 
great zeal, some short passages of which 
may be quoted here. 

" None could hear Mrs. Coleman's ac- 
count of that fearful night," exclaimed 
Junius, in full torrent, " not even the 
most hardened skeptic to puiity and 
sincerity, without feeling the glow of 
truth and simple faith that pervades it. 
A hard, dry detail of the circumstances 
such as she recounts might present in- 
deed some jt7nm<:^/ace6 improbabilities, 
and what detail based upon nature will 
not offer the same ? Fiction fits nicely 
with calculated ingenuity, and is suscep- 
tible of precise adaptation. Nature is 
ever whimsical and full of surprises. 
But when the hard succession of facts 
Bre all embodied in appropriate strata 



of feeling, impulse, small characteristic 
circumstances before and after, and all 
the subtle train of cause and effect is 
ranged before us, then we can judge 
and feel what is truth." 

Mr. Coleman's honorable antecedents 
were strongly put forward, and a high 
eulogium passed upon his honorable 
conduct in ousiness. Farther, the arti- 
cle sneered at the simplicity of country 
juries who could have blundered into 
such a verdict as to imagine a poor old 
lady well-turned of sixty to be capable 
either physically or moi*ally of commit- 
ting such a deed ; and after duly dwell- 
ing upon the extravagance of such a 
supposition, concluding by a most plau&- 
ible suggestion, elsewhere put forward, 
viz., the peculiar temptation to such an 
outrage presented by Mr. Kent's noto- 
rious prodigalitjr to the many loose 
characters infesting the neighborhood 
of late, there being, moreover, peculiar 
facilities to the burglar in the peculiar 
situation of the house. 

Eleanor was kept pretty busy all that 
evening in her lodging supplying mate- 
rial for this defense, and a printer's devil 
stood in the hall in attendance upon her. 
A basket of choice fruit was left for her 
with Mr. Swan's compliments, which 
she set aside, not to be tasted till shared 
with her husband. A half dozen of 
wine also arrived, which Mr. Swan apol- 
ogized for sending on the plea of there 
being no good wine sold in the town. 

Next morning four copies of the 
newspaper arrived, containing all this 
triumphant vindication. She settled 
down to read it, but her heart throbbed 
so at every sentence that she was abso- 
lutely unable to proceed ; she could only 
glance at it from point to point — all so 
foir, so copious, and so strong — ^through 
tears of distilled joy and hope. Here 
the servant brought Up word that Mi- 
chael was waiting below in the hall for 
her, and she wished that he might be 
immediately shown up. Now there was 
a certain touch of the ludicrous in the 
meeting of these allies this morning. 
In came Michael smiling at one door, 
and out of her bedroom sallied Eleanor 
smiling at the other ; and the pleasure 
which tickled Michael, and the triumph 
that inspired Eleanor at the mo«aj»xV 
God ^otj ^et^ «fe ^ w\ftL «^wX- 
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"Good news, Michael," aung out 
Eleanor at the same moment, like a 
morning lark. 

"Oh! you heard it, then, Michael?" 
she asked. 

"Bedad, you've guessed it, honey; I 
j$ee you've guessed what came of my 
talk with the cook." 

" That's not it, Michael," she said. 

"Bedad, that's it, honey, you may 
take your oath." 

" I meant to tell you, Michael, how 
my evidence is all published in the pa- 
per3." 

"Bedad, I know nothin' about the 
papers, honey, but you may call the 
cook and groom witnesses for the de- 
fense." 

" Oh, indeed ! I fear nothing they 
can say," she replied. " Here, Michael, 
'flit down, and, before you say another 
word, read that." 

She sat him down with a playful pre- 
tense of authority, and placed the paper 
in his hands. Michael put on his spec- 
tacles deliberately, and began to read 
■with moving pendulous lip ; he studied 
the eloquent page for half an hour, but 
without the slightest expression of sur- 
prise or pleasure, while she was watch- 
ing to see the gathering effect. 

"Well," she said. 

He laid down the paper at last, and 
folded up his glasses. 

" Well," she repeated, " is not that 
conclusive ?" 

" If it twarn't for the long words," 
said Michael, "it would be mighty 
pleasant reading in a railway train." 

" I don't understand you," said Elea- 
nor, reddening. 

"Don't be angry with me, dear. I 
say it's as good reading as any counsel- 
or's speech that I ever heard, and bet- 
ther, only it's dumb print ; but it don't 
blindfold the consciences of twelve men 
as a counselor's speech has often done 
for a half hour till the charge puts an 
extinguisher on him. There's a j^ame 
in the meadows wid them balls of this- 
tledown that the childer are always a 
playin', and the judge plays that game 
wid these same flowery speeches and 
newspaper articles. He houlds it in his 
hand and gives a puff, then he presents 
the bald stalk to the jury." 

*^Bat that you^ro an. old friend of my 
husbahd'a I would not answer you,'' 
cned Eleanor; "you have been no sup- 



port to me ; instead of it, you've been 
undermining all my hope every day. I 
am sorry I ever asked you to accom- 
pany me here." She had lost all pa- 
tience this morning ; the fire had kindled 
at Michael's apathy, and she spoke with 
a bitter warmth. 

"Haven't I, eh ?" said Michael. "So 
I warn't polling for you all day yester- 
day, and selling my sowl for you, and 
the sowls of all the witnesses, so as to 
upset the prosecution ?" 

" If you mean you were employiog 
bribery to tempt them into falsehood, 
you have been acting without min^ or 
my husband's sanction, and doing your 
best to drive away God's blessing ttom 
our cause." 

With these words she vanished from 
the room, shuttipg her bedchamber 
door. 

Now Michael had laid out, as we 
know, a large sum out of his own purse 
for the furtherance of her cause, and 
was still more lavish of his character. 
The damage to his conscience was not 
much to speak of, perhaps, and in his 
outlawed sympathy for Misther Will 
and his pet he would not have grudged 
four times the amount; but her re- 
proaches hurt him in heart and pride, 
and the disappointment in being silenced ' 
before he could have the gratification 
of describing to her his adroitness ag- 
grieved the old man most of all. He 
went away angry, and let her shift for 
herself. 

Eleanor got on her walking things 
impatiently, and with the frmt under 
her shawl, and the folded paper in her 
hand, she hasted out into the drizzling 
rain. The peculiar bent and bias of 
the woman's character was now afire; 
her special attribute was in feverish 
play. She had got hold of comfort, and 
was carrying it home like the anxious 
summer bee with the wax on its thigh. 
"How will this full, glorious defense 
lighten his gloom !" she thought, as she 
winged along. 

To prove more pointedly than mere 
assertion that this impulse that wa^ 
upon her arose from the genuine in- 
stinct of her class, and that she vas 
hasting not so much to help or to save 
as to comfort, it is only necessary to 
.obs^Tve as she dwelt in thought upon J 
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er. "That's what will comfort poor 
Will," she thought ; *' and maybe, by 
God's mercy, he may not drive me to 
extremity." 

She was alluding to a fixed determin- 
ation she had made after her interview 
with her husband's attorney, and which 
still rested in her mind beneath all this 
hope and triumph as a last desperate 
resort. Should he persist in refusing 
her evidence, she hoped this good news 
would elicit his consent. 

She obtained admission as usual, and 
met the accustomed affectionate wel- 
come from her husband. 

"Come to read to me, Nell? I've 
been lonely, love." 

" I am come to read to you. Will," 
she said, sitting by him and rustling 
open the newspaper before him. When 
she had made him understand what it 
was she had brought him, she voiced the 
poor flowery stuff with such intense feel- 
ing and appreciation that she was near- 
ly overcome ; and then she turned to see 
the effect upon him, and he did not dis- 
appoint her. Whatever he might se- 
cr^y have thought of it, he echoed her 
pleasure, not commenting, indeed, upon 
special points, but with a general con- 
gratulation and approval of the whole. 
At his request she read out to him a 
second time the passage which sought 
to exculpate his mother ; upon that he 
dwelt strongly in detail, and on that 
alone. He spoke in glowing terms, in- 
deed, of the conduct and daily exertions 
of his faithful wife, covering her with 
praises. Yet Eleanor was surely hard 
to please, and had better have rested 
satisfied with her success. Her uneasi- 
ness returned, and the determination, 
never absent from her, to drive him 
into admissions, and claim from him to 
receive her as a witness. Then came 
the frost, and all her blushing honors 
were shed ; after his usual fencings and 
doublings from her pursuit, he fell into 
complete reserve. Eleanor let the news- 
paper drop at her feet. 

** Will, you have acknowledged the 
truth' of the statement I have given to 
the public respecting yourself. It was 
▼our own statement also. You. and I 
both know it to be true. Why will 
you not let us talk it over ? We must 
tidk it over at last, for you must call 
me as your witna^s." i 

**NelJ, Nell, you have been 8ensible\ 



and happy this morning, and your pres- 
ence has made me happy too ; but yon 
must have seen in all your other visits 
that the subject you want to force on 
me is one I can not discuss." 

" Say you will call me as a witness, 
and I have done," said Eleanor. 

" You are under some unhappy mis- 
take, Nell ; I have not the power. Read 
out to me a little, like a ^ood girl." 

" Will, I've been in a foolish flurried 
plight m all my other visits, and it is 
no use ; my mind is now made up as to 
the only course open for me." 

" Yes ?" said he, interrogatively* " I 
fancy, Nell, the best thing for you to do 
is — nothing, but hope. Our counsel 
takes a sanguine view ; there does not 
seem sufficient evidence to convict 
either my mother or. me, so we shall all 
live in hope and prayer." 

" I am grateful to you, Will, for en- 
tering upon the evidence with me even 
so far." 

" Yes, so far. But if you wish to 
cheer me, Nellie, leave the rest of it to 
ray counsel and me. Qe has frequent 
private access to me" — he pressed her 
arm significantly — "arid you may be 
sure he will omit nothing. Here is En- 
dymion, Nell, and my favorite opening 
passage. Come, I want to &ncy myself 
among the fields with you : read it to 
me." He placed the book in her hand, 
but she pushed it impatiently away. 

"Never again till we are safe at 
home," she said. "I must question 
you at last. I entreat you to answer 
my questions ; but, if you do not, I am 
free to act firmly for you as I think 
right." 

"This is not like you, Nellie; I 
thought you would be all sunshine this 
morning. Be silent, darling, upon that 
subject." 

" Do you want me to murder you by 
my silence ?" 

She paused a moment, but he turned 
over the leaves of his book, unheeding 
her. 

"I complain that you are changed. 
I scarcely recognize you as my husband. 
You seem to me to have grown re- 
served and selfish, and hardened to- 
ward me." 

" Drop the (subject, Nellie. We are 
not private^ and you imwl xaa!' 

" Are^ you «£x«aL ^\>2ft& ^^-^^NTCf* 
^^ \j&\» TO «a.y ^ ^i^Ti^N^aaX'Vval' 
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"Oh, but I knov¥^ you better j" she 
cried- " You ibign e^ery day with me^ 
but now I will not cease; I will not 
leave you till I have occc for all cleared 
up my doubt," 

" Let us put off this conversation, 
then, till you are calm," he said. " Sure- 
ly, if I know what you know of this bus- 
, inesSs Nell, that ought to content you^ 
unless you can tell me something new. 
Here, read me a little ; it will cheer me." 

'*I will not read — I will not sleep, or 
eat^ or quit this till 1 hear your inten- 
tions and your meaning in thits reserve 
to me* I have not deserved to have 
my rest and my heart brokenj" she said, 
with a smothered sob. 

" Keep up, darling — don't yield this 
way, Fm afraid you are not strong 
enoup^h for these viftits." 

*'Did I prove myself unworthy of 
your confidence in other times of diffi- 
culty and danger ?" 

"You proved yourself the noblest, 
truest counselor and wife," he said, 
heartily. " I seem only to be cruel 
DOW, but it is not for want of love and 
thought for you. I am only selfish in 
this : I w^ant to spare myself the added 
grief of increasing your suspense and 
trouble* Come, cheer ap, love : I can't 
bear to see you crying," 

" Crying?" she sobbed out; ^'I shall 
cry day and night by-and-l)y. What 
right have you," she exclaimed, with 
way ward v e!i em e n ce — " w h at righ t 
have you to sacrifice ine to her f You 
IV ant to ^ave your mother wuth your 
foot upon my life." 

"Hush! hush! Ask me any ques- 
tions you please. I will answer you, 
and strive to satisfy you — there. A 
scene is not advisable, darling — there. 
My solicitor could aiisw er you any thing 
you pleased far better than L" 

She sat herself suddenly erect by 
him, nnd turned her face to his* 

" Whatever he could tell me^" she 
said, " ivould come better from you," 

"Well, true. Now gently, Nellie, 
gently." 

"I am the only witness you have," 
she began ; " my evidence is full, direct, 
and complete. All that you know of 
this murder, T know, and if you are 
j)Iaccd in the dock, so should I." 

'^Jlmh ! these are not questions " 
" Theynre .assertion s," she said \ '^ are 
they not trtw?'' 



" My dear Nellie, it is true you love 
me ^Qry dearly," he said, quietly. 

"Are they not true? are they not 
true? I ask you before this man "she 
said, pressing her vantagCj and grasping 
at his wTist* 

"Before this man," he eaidj in stem 
reproof, " 1 will not answer you. He 
retnembers my position better than 
you." 

That silenced her for a moment; sbe 
withdrew her cold hands and dropped 
them by her side like a wounded hird. 

" Go to my attorney, like a good girl, 
Nellie, and he will explain every thing 
to you, Ha^e a quiet private talk witb 
him, and then come back to me to com- 
fort me with your company, not to to^ 
ture me." 

" I have been with him, Will ; he will 
not accept my evidence," moaned she* 

"Why?" 

" He says you will not have my name 
touched hy this disgrace ; btit that is 
sickening folly — worse^ it is wicked," 
she said, mustering her spirit again , 
" Answ^er me now — you promised to an- 
swer me — are you going to reject Tne 
as a witness?'' 

** I will answer yon ; I have no power, 
love, to call you or reject you." 

"Are you going to shake my state- 
ment to the court ? Deal fairly with 
uic before }ou commit mCj for with 
God's help I shall appear." 

" I am not going to shake any statfr 
ment, Nell ; I shall not even speak. 
Come, you are under delusion ; we have 
a good case, tliank God, and your evi- 
dence will not be needed." 

" Not needed ?" she cried. " Why— 
w hy, you have no other evidence than 



mme 



'iin 



''It is hnppily needless," said he, "so 
slight is the case against me ; and I shall 
not have the pain of seeing you come 
into a large public court, Nell, under a 
dreadful vulgar stare, to be insulted and 
puzzled into contradictions by impudent 
counsel till they absolutely convicted 
me ^^ fancy that; and then we should 
have all your foolish frightened replies 
sauced up in every paper through the 
kingdom. Why, you'd be escorted home 
by all the ragamuffins in the town, stm- 
ing to get a peep at you. Thank God, 
ray girl, w^cll both be spared from audi 
.shame." 
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him. " I tell you, Will, wben it is your 
lot I share I'd rather have it than half 
a throne." 

He caught her nestling figure into 
him with a moment's ecstasy (5f pride 
and gratitude. " I'd face the world with 
you, love," he said, tenderly. "And 
BO they never told you — ^they never told 
my poor girl ?" 

"Told me what?" she cried, break- 
mg from him in a teiVor. " Any bad 
news ?" 

" No bad news. There, be tranquil ; 
it is old, old news, old as the laws. 
Don't be uneasy, Nell ; we shall have a 
quiet talk, as you wished, about this 
same evidence of yours ; we doii't mind 
who hear us. There, don't look so wild ; 
there is nothing I have to tell you worth 
that wild-fowl look. Now, Nellie, I 
suppose you, who have quite a business 
experience, remember that in business 
matters a wife is not recognizable as an 
agent in law. She is supposed to be 
under her husband's influence and con- 
trol. If you had debts, Nellie, which 
you never had — debts for bonnets, and 
shawls, and trinkets, which you are 
reasonably fond of, on reckoning day 
against whose name would these debts 
be entered ?" 

" You are trifling with me. But to- 
day I will not be set aside ; you must 
•meet my questions," she said, again re- 
called by his light manner to her resolve 
and mettle. 

"I am meeting your questions, Nell, 
but I may choose my own way. Who 
is liable for those debts, you or I ?" 

"You would be," she said, impa- 
tiently. 

"And if it were to be sued for non- 
payment in a court of law, whose name 
would head the action, yours or mine ?" 
"Youcs." 

"And so poor Nellie seems to have 
^0 existence in law," he said, looking in 
lier face with a neryous calculation and 
a forced smile. 

"I see your drift, but you are not 
putting it fairly. I have read cases in 
the newspaper too often to be deceived. 
If a wife commits a felony, her husband 
is not answerable — she will be tried by 
herself; so she Jias existence in law." 
" I am talking of a wife's evidence, 
Nellie," he said, solemnly watching her. 
" You are supposed to be under my 
complete induence, and your statement 



is assumed in law to be under my undue 
direction. The law exists chiefly in 
mercy, that a wife may not be forced to 
appear against her husband ; but if she 
would appear for him, it is naturally 
supposed she is in collusion with him ; 
don't you understand ? She is, in fact, 
flesh of his flesh, and must be pardoned 
should she perjure herself for his sake." 

" You can not deceive me," she said, 
indignantly. "You know well I was 
called as a witness in your examinations 
in the court of bankruptcy, and gave 
evidence perfectly good in law as to 
the surrender of all your property." 

" That was a civil case," replied her 
husband, " and the law with respect to 
civil cases is altered; but in criming 
pases — " 

"In matters of life and death, you 
would tell me," she said, vehemently, 
" a wife is silenced, when a word from 
her would save her husband's life. It 
is not true — I do not believe you ; if I 
believed that, it would kill me," cried 
poor emphatic Eleanor. 

" If you will not believe me, I suppose 
you will not be advised by me," he said, 
gently, for he feared to crush her so 
soon. 

" What is your advice ?" 

"Go home to your lodging, Nell, 
and — ^" 

"What can I do there?" she cried. 



"Pray for me, Nellie. I have not 
been able to pray," he said, tenderly. 
" I have been living without any sys- 
tem in my thoughts, and prayer may 
erhaps be done by deputy, as sin can 
e expiated by it. All I shall want of 
my darling is her prayers. -We have 
found prayers avail us — have we not, 
Nell ? — for peace and endurance when 
things came to the worst." 

He was determined to soften her. 
"You remember how you prayed all 
night when baby girl was taken ill ?" 

" Ay, I remember praying all night," 
she said, with a flery quickness, " and 
in the morning baby died. No, with 
God's help I shall act now. I see the 
course you are taking, and I will frus- 
trate you." 

" Frustrate me, Nellie ?" 

" Yes." She drew from hia slde^wajl 
stood \)efeit^ VVKV ^ ^\^\» ^"SSicv ^SSvV^ 
\ To\c mv\X\x\\ . ^'^ X ws.\.^\^ crcs. 'Cfe.^K^'^^^ 
\ but half the trutK X^nxX^^n^ iNs^.^^'C^t 
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in act and demeanor, assumed the part 
and endured the stigma of a guilty 
nmn- How long is this to tontiuue ?" " 

** I shall meet my tnal, NeUj I trust, 
in the same patient hope ^vith whicli 1 
endure my imprisonment and disgrace,^' 
he said, with unnatural quietude, turn- 
ing his steel blue eyes upon her fiushcd 
face. " Try to share my hope." 

" Then let this jailer bear witness," 
she cried, " since I can not give evi deuce 
for you because 1 am your wife — there 
rny inalsility ceases— you shall not die 
for anotlier's crime. I wUl denounce 
your mother P'^ 

'' Nell," lie said, " let this scene end, 
for your own sake; you are Imilding 
up after regret for yourself. My moth- 
er takes her trial under the same in- 
dictment as I do, and you can no more 
be a witness against her than for me. 
This honest man whom you Lave called 
upon to listen will allow for your strange 
avowal, I am sure, and respect your mo- 
tives. But for you, Nellie, remember 
this: whether I escape this great peril 
or not, the day that sees my mother 
brought to the scaffold will see you a 
widow," 

His words, so quietly delivered, stun- 
ned , her. She replied no more ; her 
fiery spirit Hunk, and she drooped 
away upon the bench, and sat tearless 
and trembling, overcome by a sort of 
- abashed remorse. 

He let her sit in silence a few min- 
utes. Then he rose and kissed her 
gravel)'^, and, taking her bonnet anj 
shawl from his bed, attired her himself, 

** Go to your lodging, darling Kelh 
Things are not as bad as you imagine. 
The evidence against us is slight, and 
in a few days now all may be welh 
Yon have duties yet, Nell— not foolish 
Quixotic duties, which only injure 
where they are meant to serve. Stay 
with your child, KclL Go to your sis- 
ter, and keep out of all thie business 
till it is happily ended." 

She let him lead her to the door, 
whicli the turnkey opened, and she 
bade him a bewildered adieu, 

■F * "K 'I* V •I" 

The next morning she entered the 
gate subdued, and yearning for forgive- 
ness^ and she applied for admission. 
S/je w^8 refused. The prisoner had 
fffvcn f?tnct directwna to have no one 
adinhted but his attorney. She left tbe 



place shocked ; the streets, and houB^i, 
and people seemed swimmiDg before 
her eyes. What has she done that it 
should have come to this ? 

Old Michael was upon Lis post out- 
side, waiting for her trustily. He look- 
ed at her as she came out, and he did 
what he had never done before — came 
up close to her and bade her take his arm. 

*' Pull your veil close about you, dear, 
and take my arm; we'll go home.'* 

She let her veil be, but, accepting his 
support, she walked beside him up tlie 
ijtreet, without the heart to speak a 
w or d . Pe o}>l c st are d at h e r pretty face, 
Imeless as if she had risen from a sick- 
bed, and from her their gaze would M 
upon the long-snouted face of her com- 
panion, bending his stout roimd back 
to her ^mincing with his ponderous 
feet to keep step with her. They won- 
dered what queer mad couple was this I 
wIjo had come to town. Some who \ 
had seen her come out of the jail, in- t 
deed, hazarded a guess as to who she 
might be, and followed her up the street 
at a civil distance, pointing her out now 
and then to the curious. 

" Micliael," she said, "he has refused 
to sec me." 

"An' it's bettber, honey ; them sob* 
bin' fits and argyments wid him T^ill 
do hhn a dale more harm than good. I 
thought you had some words wid hinii 
yesterday, by the way ye looked, an* 
the silence yc kept toward me " 

Eleanor did not speak again tor many 
minutes, and her companion gtill waited 
that she might speak first. 

"Michael,'' she said, in a horror- 
struck voice, " Michael, can it te tnie 
that I am not qualified to give evideacc 
upon my husband's trial ?" 

" Ay, ay ; so he's been tellin' you 
that, honey ? Didn't I hint it to you 
all along?" 

" But I was witness for him in Lon- 
don, Michaek He tells me a wife can 
not appear in criminal cases," 

"That's the thruth; no good in life 
consaling it That's the thmth \ I 
wasn't up to it myself till the other 
day." 

"Why did they not tell it me ftcro 
the beginning ?" she said, hnrriedly 

" Shure yon wouldn't let 'em tell 
lyou; ye faced 'em down, honey, aod , 
U\\ey Vne^ -^^^4 ^\iSL\\. oMt all in good J 
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"Why did not Mr. Coleman tell 
md?" 

" Twas hard to tell ye, 'twas hard to 
tell ye — it's a mortial cruel law. There, 
there, we'll talk of what's to be done 
when we get home." ' 

They walked on quietly for a while 
— Michael afraid to break the silence, 
lest her agitation might rise to the sur- 
fiwe 5 as yet it was strangely repressed. 
Soon they were clear of the streets, 
having arrived upon the fine airy road 
grown so familia,r to Eleanor's eyes, with 
its country reaches showing through 
ail the intervals of building. The day 
was cloudy, yet light, and the clouds 
spread their satin awning over the lu- 
minous hills. There was a wood in the 
middle ground, brave as a dying dol- 
phin in hues, the rich August reds fad- 
ing into purple and sad bine. There 
go a brace of wood - pigeons, flying 
away from the town like prisoners es- 
caped, to hide in yon gay world of 
branches. 

" I am very tired," said Eleanor, with 
a heavy sigh. 

"Lean on me, honey; we ought to 
have got a cab, but it's not aisy to see 
one in these parts. Lean heavy on me ; 
we're onlv a short step now." 

" I can't go on," said poor Eleanor ; 
" all my strength has left me." 

" Shure we'll take a rest down here 
in yonder field ; come wid me, honey, 
and I'll find you a nice spot to sit down. 
This comes of all your running about 
the world. I knew how it would be, 
just as it happened with pay little maol 
cowi Now pick your steps here — that's 
it : here's a fine sod of grass for us." 

He brought her through the gate into 
a large green field, and found her a seat 
of daisied turf under the fence. 

" I can do no more," she muttered, 
leaning back. 

" An' that's why you have broke 
down, dear." 

" lliere is nothing left for me to hope, 
or think, or do. I must leave all to my 
merciful *God." 

Michael kept eying her very earnest- 
ly while she sat there feeble and de- 
spairing. He evidently had something 
in his thoughts, and was awaiting his 
opportunity. 

" And it I could not be a witness, 
why did he lise such a terrible threat 
to me, Micbaelf that if I should be tbe 



means of bringing his mother to — to 
sentence, he told me," she said, bursting 
into helpless tears, " he told me I should 
find myself a widow ?" 

" He was afraid ye might fly at the 
ould lady in her cell, and scold her into 
some slip of the tongue," said Michael. 
" All they says is taken down straight, 
to be sarved up on the thrial." 

" Is it ?" said Eleanor, starting ; " then 
my evidence has been taken down. I 
made the whole statement to my hus- 
band from time to time in the hopes of 
making him speak." 

"There again — there again. ,What 
they say may be used, but not a word 
you say," said Michael. 

"Then he'll be lost"— she sunk back 
again — "he'll be lost before my very 



eyes." ' 

"Before your very eyes, eh?" re- 
peated Michael. " An' do you mane to 
go into the coort, honey, afther what 
you've heard ?" 

"What could I do there? How 
could I bear it to see my darling, who 
is as innocent as an angel, murdered by 
false witnesses before my very eyes? 
No one will believe me — why won't 
they believe me ?" 

Michael waited a while before he 
could speak, and he wiped his eyes 
gruffly with his coat-cuff. 

" I believe you," he cried, with a voice 
like a gong, " begor, I believe you this 
moment just the same as if you wor a 
vision of the blessed Virgin. So you 
won't go into coort ?" 

"How could I?" she sobbed, help- 
lessly. 

" Listen, now. You've been follow- 
ing your own vagaries this while back, 
and would listen to nobody's advice but 
your own. Will you take advice of me 
now, honey?" 

" There is nothing to be done — noth- 
ing to be done," she said. 

"If any one said that but you I'd grip 
'em by the thrpath. Will you or will 
you not be led by me?" 

"What ought! to do?" she said, still 
crying helplessly. 

■ "I'll tell ye : show that face of yours 
to the jury; it will plead more with 
them than all the evidence sworn to 
since the judges wore wigs." 

" Oh, what folly !" she sobbed. 

\ my deax, XXv^x. ^o^^ V^ ^^^ V^asN-.^^^^ 
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senea ^oes no farther than tho head. 
Sliure, Tvo been a juror myself on a 
thrial when a purty varmiot of a wora- 
nn ^vid her smcllin' bottle, and her poor 
linen cheek, was plaintift' against alord'a 
tjon, whom she swore she had married, 
and she'd as much right to Iiis hand and 
ring as a weasel has to a red eock when 
Khe's a snckin' Ids Lloocl. Well, good 
jewel, there w^e wor all sheddin' tears, 
myself a[id the Avhole of ns, at the looks 
i^hc wore, an' the hankerchtir she sop- 
ped her purty eyes witl, on til all of us 
were just no better tlmn twelve boobies ; 
an' it twarn't us alone, but the big blaek- 
niuzeled ju^gc on the bcneh was blub- 
ber in', and his big voice was cracked to 
a penny fife wid feclin', an' the whole 
bar was palpi tat hi' wid devotion to her, 
aiRl nifid as CniJ?n<lei's to do so me thin' 
or oilier for her. Tho crowd outside, 
jny dear, w or eweatin' wid the f^iir dint 
of emotion, and erushin' one another to 
death, all through that purty pale face. 
As for the jury, we all forgot our oaths 
that day, and if we lost our so wis for it 
wo must give her her verdict- Bedad, 
if we hadn't, the judge would have 
< la[jped ua in the dock ourselves, as w^e 
<ialuulatcd by his chnrgcj or the mob 
would have torn us to pieces. Go iiito 
I'oortj darliiit, and show ^em your face. 
You have truth on your side, which that 
varmint hadn't ; the truth will bo like a 
blessed glory round your purty licad." 

" But 1 am pale and worn," she said, 
beginning to catch his excitement. 

"That's the very look that melted 
myself this minute. See what a grand 
moment it will be, honey, wlien your 
counsel has worked himself up into a 
8toi'ni, and bis arms are fiyin' about, 
and his chest is swell in' out, as if he 
drank a gallon of yeast, to bring down 
hh fore finger of a sucldentand jtoint to 
you. No thin' in life will stand that mo- 
ment." 

"No, no, I can not think that/' slie 
murmured, caught with this new point 
of view, never conceived by her before. 

"That's it," faltered Michael, 'Hhat'^ 
it^^that's the very look. I feel my ould 
heart break in' for you, my purty, purty, 
/m; ri?^ d a I'l i n t. Tl i e r e ' s n o t a j u ry con I d 
Htand it, if they were all bred butchers. 
Go into coort wud that look on you, and 



don't find your husband not guilty, 
they'll never know a night's rest again 
— never*" 

" I wrill bo present, Michael," she said, 
rising* " Come, I can w^alk liome now." 

All the way home sbo was making iip 
her mind to it^to this niartyrdom of 
ber modesty ; she will trade upon this 
" purty pale face"-*brazen it out with 
this trembling white cheek before the 
whole merciless stare of the court ; yeaj 
if it emote ber blind like an Indian sun, 
she will brave it all for ber darling. To 
mo there is a touch of aubhmity in the 
resolve. 

There was another half- formed re- 
solve which took shape that night b«^ 
fore she went to bed* She must write 
a long, eloquent letter to the judge- 
Like all women, she liad great faith in 
the cflTcct *of long letters, full of well- 
scored w- ords. To his lordship's private 
perusal, then, she will submit her story, 
since the rigid forms of law exclude the 
truth from his public consideration* 
Driven to bay as she is, she will assail 
him*in his privacy with six or eight 
earnest sheets of letter paper, on which 
she will stereotype the facts, and into 
which she will pour the overflowing of 
her heart and energy. She must take 
no advice about it, nor suffer herself l» 
be discouraged, but, finding his lodg- 
ings by imiuiry, she must drop in the 
letter lierself. 

To it she went, and began it with 
trembling consideration^ — with weigh- 
ings, and balancings, and doubts; but 
once Bhe had begun fairly, she did not 
lift pen from paj>er till she bad filled 
eight sheets, lined and interlinedj bris- 
tling with notes of admiration — ay, and 
blotted with tears. 



.%/^ r/iCht forenenst them, and give it to ilbci wovld to-day, 1 
't'ni under the nbEt^ and I tell ye, ycMlUUW ^aWa t\uo\x^ 
A/^/7c* thair dhmcir; I tell yc^ if tbeylottW Bli^ft-t. toxiV 



CHAPTER xxn. 

GRAY IJAin AKD HUE* 

*' Trim with rue each snowy lock^ 
litie timt trims the felon 'a dock*" 

IrijAY morning* It is the day on 
which the trial is to talce place, whicli 
is expected to commence in the after- 
noon. Mrs. Kent is stirring, being 
mindful thfit fibe must appear before 
leaving these four 
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wh^re no eyes can visit her but those 
of the turnkey and his wife. To - day 
she will be set in presence of an im- 
mense assembly, to be watched and 
criticised curiously — she, a rustic, soli- 
tary old woman, taken from amid tho^ 
fields. Her son will be placed beside 
her, and she bethought ner that she 
most not disgrace him. Just as she 
was wont to dress out in her best, 
when in past happy days she drove 
into the crowded market town, so 
she must make her fitting toilet for 
this great occasion. She saw on the 
dim wall last night, as in a vision be- 
tween sleeping and waking, what the 
scene which she must confront will be 
like. Hosts of vague stanng 'faces all 
fixed upon her, all eager to see her con- 
demned, hoping to see her die. She 
had taken a sort of stagnant resolution 
that she would never confess ; let them 
try her, sentence her, destroy her, but 
she will be mute to the very end. In- 
stinct and half-recognized motives were 
interwoven in this resolution. Xarge- 
ly engaged was a blind obstinacy, not 
uncharacteristic, though degraded ; but 
there was another strong feeling in her 
mind. Public pity and sympathy cling 
round an unconfessing convict, and she 
had a dull prompting of this in her soli- 
tude. She knew she must be sentenced 
and die, but a silent death is a sort of 
mongrel martyrdom. 

She was not hardened in the common 
sense, and could not be hypocritical. 
The morbid vanity of the felon was far 
from her ; but to her instinctive percep- 
tion, an aspect of mystery gave a dig- 
nity to her situation otherwise simply 
loathsome. If she confessed her deed 
and told its details in the face of some 
shocked parson or pitiless official, per- 
haps she might presently loathe herself. 
Now in her own eyes she is only a 
wretched old woman, withered and 
worn, who in the course of nature 
must soon die, but, like many worthy 
folk, she must die a violent death. Jane 
Tupper, her schoolfellow, was drowned 
forty -five years ago, carried away 
screaming to sea in her serge bathing- 
dress. She witnessed it ; and that was 
not a much easier death than what 
awaits her. She was now doomed to 
die like poor Jane — ^thatwasall. But if 



unpitied, slain first by hootings and then 
by the executioner. 

This motive was remote in that she 
couM not have told it or explained it ; 
but it was powerful, and perhaps took 
birth during that violent scene with her 
son on that fatal night when he urged 
upon her that she should be secret for- 
ever, holding her arm with a grasp 
which still has left a bruise beneath her 
sleeve. It seemed to her that if she 
were led forth a confessed felon, Will 
might hate her among the rest. She 
determined never to confess, and all 
her native energy now tided into this 
degraded channel. 

Will and she will take their trial to- 
gether to-day ; they will place him be- 
side her all the time, and he will guide 
her what she must do, and she will 
watch him, so strong and calm in his 
innocency. They dare not insult his 
mother. A;; for him he is quite safe, 
being innocent — innocent as when she 
twirled the coral to him, and his baby 
lips assailed her breast. But it was, 
granted her that he should now stand 
by her in the furnace which could not 
touch a hair-'of his head. She loved 
him with a dull, concentrated motherly 
love, and she loved him with a species 
of sluggish worship, as one who, m 
her own loveless, haggish debasement, 
^ould lend her both dignity and relief. 

She had visits from her attoraey, and 
listened to him with mechanical atten- 
tion which served no end ; but she gave 
her mind to other considerations. She 
thought much of her toilet on the moni- 
ing of her trial. Some days ago she had 
obtained from Hill Side what dresses 
she desired, and she had specified to 
the messenger with accuracy in writing 
what she wished to wear, having turn- 
ed over the question frequently in her 
solitude. Yet it was scarcely vanity 
alone which gave such trifles their prom- 
inence; for her selection was simple: 
that old dove-colored silk in which she 
met her son on his first arrival — this 
was the gown she proposed to wear on 
the occasion. And her cap — it must 
be her ample black lace cap trimmed 
with the heather sprigs. And her 
shawl— it must be the black Cashmere 



Will sent her from London eight years 

she oonteaaed ber crime to herself and to \ was "begmTCvci^ \.o %\xci^5ftRi^* ^•C?^^*' J^ 
the public, ebe would be a felon, hated,! mereVy Na\i\X^, ^ <Jcm^ ^5»x^>x^sv. n5^r^ 
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was a niorbid activity of mind which 
Bought rdief in trifles dunng these days 
of UL» wonted idleness, and tljere was a 
wish that her appearance should not 
disgrace her son upon this great ocea^ 
sion— this terrible reception -day — this 
solemn throogcd lev^Cj when, like an 
aged queen, she should sit the centre of ■ 
ali eyes. 

There was a draught from the barred 
window which came cool upon her 
cheek. This was the hour she used to 
be stirring about the farm in happy 
times. Are they draining the long field 
now? Are the lod^e children pull- 
ing cowslips in the bishop's meadow ? 
There is a sparrow chirping on tbe pris- 
on eaves. Eh, dear! how the linnets 
and larks used to spring before her 
when she stoutly walked her meadow 
lands, and how her gray hair, loosely 
braided, used to rij^ple and float in tlie 
early morning breezes, when the men 
were at their -v^ork before her, and 
creeping along the brown headland, 
sharp against tlie sky, went the borses 
and the plowl Why could they not 
let her die among those lonely hills and 
country breezes ? 

Bethink you, old lady, you may die 
among the breezes yet, your loose giay 
braids rippling and floating. But, in- 
stead of the brown headland and the 
plo\^', the provision shops and the gin 
shops may front you, with every win- 
dow let out at fancy prices and crowd- 
ed with holiday people, like the dress- 
boxes on the night of some Surrey-side 
triumph; instead of the meadow and 
the rustics at labor, a filthy arena below 
yon, and the villainous glare of a city 
crowd ; and beyond them all, far away, 
the pale piled clouds rising like the 
smoke from Tophet. 

When such a mood seized her, she 
had resort to Iier Bible for support- 
there it lies near her on her bed — but 
it had only the eflcct of frightening her. 
Those passages alone which hint of a 
place of eternal punishment caught her 
attention. She had never thought very 
practically about religion : it was pres- 
ent in her rather as a superstition, so 
that it only visited her during morbid 
i n ter V al s . It m n st not, tl i e r ef o r e , b e un- 
demtood that she was in any lengthened 
bondage to such a thought ; it came like 
tMt well-known unaccountable shudder 



wince, and it was oven Once at such, 
a moment of intrusive reverie she mat* 
tered to herself, *' Kent will be there- 
Kent will surely meet me there, if 
there's such a place at all." 

She began her toilet with care, aad 
brushed out her white hair, so rumpled 
by the night's tossing* She fixed her 
looking-glass toward the light, lest she 
might be scared by her face ; indeed, 
for the last few days she had not ven- 
tured to look into it, such a terrible old 
hag glared out on her on the first day 
her looking-glass arrived . 

Just as when, by some act, a maa 
makes acquaintance with his heart for 
the lirst time after thirty or forty most 
respectable years of self-deception, and 
gets a moment's humbling shock. It 
was not age or wrinkles now that fright- 
ened her J but there had come an evil 
set in her foggy blue eye, and a fixed 
contortion on the wide blay cheek, 
wlucli looked as if she Lad slept last 
night in helh She muttered to herself 
at intervals, for some hours at^er, words 
to this effect; 

'^ I love my son wi' all my heart, and 
I have lived all my life without a trick, 
and I have washed and done kindly to 
many. Lord a mercy ! my soul don't 
look like that,'^ 

In the friendly shadow, she now com- 
posed her face before the glass, and 
brushed out her ]ong white hair. 

The bars were withdrawn outside, 
but it did not disturb ler ; she contin* 
ued her state toilet \ the door opened & 
little, and the turnkey's wife looked ic. 

*'The governor wishes to knowi 
ma'am, if you will see Mrs. Coleman?" 

The old lady turned slowly, and laid 
down the brush, 

" I was tliinking of her just then," 
she said, *' Let her come in." 

She was, indeed, thinking of Eleanor'* 
gentle hand and comforting voice when 
she placed those ill-omened orange-flow- 
ers on that lint-white head. That girl- 
ish woman's voice was then like a foun- 
tain of fresh spring- water to a parching 
throat. Perhaps now, too, by some fona 
juggle of voice, or words, or look, EleSr 
nor may soften away the rigor from the 
future. Let her come in. 

So Eleanor came in upon the poor oM 
SycoYaTi, ^\\v\v Wi: li^lv in this snowy 
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damps and sleeplessness. The female 
jailer followed Eleanor into the room, 
and seated herself near the door, so as 
to be inobtrasively present at the inter- 
Tie w — an interview which took place at 
an irregular hour, aifd under the special 
indulgence of the governor. 

Eleanor's conduct and whole demean- 
or on her entrance was singular and 
driftless. She came into the apartment 
with an uncertain step, and a scattered 
yet estranged expression. When she 
arrived at the centre of the floor she 
stood gazing at the old lady distractedly. 

"Thank'ee for coming to see me," 
said Mrs. Kent. . " You seem sorry for 
me, child." 

" I am sorry, very sorry — ^but — ^I — ^" 
her sentence faltered away into silence. 

"Have you seen Will?" asked Mrs. 
Kent, bluntly. " It's 'like you have a 
message from him to me.". 

^^ He has refused to see me, and so I 
am come to you," said Eleanor, riveting 
her eyes on the old woman. It was 
hard to define her gaze. Was it be- 
seeching or distrustful, calculating or 
compassionate, or but a wild and wist- 
ful curiosity? The old lady chafed un- 
der it. 

" Tut, child ! I'll be stared at enough 
to-day, I expect. What see you in my 
&ce?" 

Here Eleanor's conduct only grew the- 
stranger; for, wheeling round, she went 
over to the woman who sat at the door, 
and said to her, " Would you kindly al- 
low me a few moments' conversation 
with Mrs. Kent alone ?" 

The woman answered her with^ look 
of surprise. 

" It is quite against the rules, ma'am. 
I must be present while you are here." 

"I can not speak before you," said 
Eleanor; "I have only a few words to 
say on a matter of life and death." 

"I can't help that, ma'am ; I must do 
my duty." 

" Only five minutes," urged Eleanor ; 
**I know the governor will excuse me." 

"It's quite impossible, ma'am," said 
the woman ; " you should know that as 
wallas I." 

"Maybe — oh, pray let me buy five 
minutes from you ! I will give you a 
sovereign if you will stand out till 
then." 

"I'm surprised at you, ma'am — such 
an offer from a iady /" said the woman, 



virtuously. " I'll be obliged to report 
this." 

Eleanor turned from her and went 
over to the old lady, who had been 
watching them with a leaden indifferent 
eye, as she stood beside her bed. Elea- 
nor held out her hand to her with tardy 
greeting, and Mi's. Kent took it at once. 

" What makes you tremble, child ?" 
she asked, as the soft young palm of her 
daughter-in-law lay shivering in her 
own. 

"I am frightened to death about 
Willie." 

"He's in no danger, dearie. Sit'ee 
down, sit'ee down. Will is sure to 
come off." 

" Who can assure me of that but God 
Almighty?" 

" Will is as safe as^the child. Go to 
him, dearie, and he will set your mind 
at ease." 

" But I say he has refused to see me," 
cried Eleanor, with an impatient sigh. 

Mild or excited, still she kept on sigh- 
ing and looking at the old lady, acting 
some hesitating part, as if she scarce 
knew herself what brought her here. 

"Eh, bless'ee ! Will and I have enough 
to think about on a day like this. A 
feeble tearful thing like you has no 
business* wi' us to^ay. How is your 
child?" 

"He is well. The question I have to 
ask you only relates to my husband." 

"Then you should have asked Aim, 
not me," said Mrs. Kent, sullenly turn- 
ing away. 

" You think I came here to betray 
you into admissions. I do not. My 
husband would never forgive it if any 
thing happened to you through me, and 
what he treasures I must treasure too. 
We aU hope and trust you will be ac- . 
quitted ; but — " she added, in a hushed 
and awestruck tone, " tchat should we 
do if Wm was lost r' 

" I tell'ee, and I tell'ee again, that 
Will is safe," said the old lady, with a 
hard peevishness. "I expect there's 
none to pity my grief and danger." 

" Willie thinks of nothing else," said 
Eleanor, in a hushed voice ; " he thinks 
so exclusively of it that he neglects him- 
self?" 

" Was he talking much of me," said 
Mrs. TSaxX. 
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*'He waa crying for }'oa the other 
day, and I never saw him cry before," 

'* God bless Lira," said the old lady. 
" MiTid'ee, Eleanor, any thing be said ?" 

" He said be ivoiild die T^ith yon," 
inid Eleanor, all a tremble, 

" God bless him ! I mind the night 
he was? born," cried the old mother, with 
a rending sob. *^ I mind when the throes 
took me at the dawn o' the morning; 
and I wish — ay, dearly— weM both ha' 
died together that morning — mother 
and babe." 

*'Will is in great and awful danger," 
said Eleanor, closing up to her at the 
vantage moment : " be pretends to you 
there is none, I am his only witness, 
and I am not allowed to appear. An- 
swer me this one question — is not your 
son's account of himself that night ac- 
curately true ?" 

The tears were yet on the old wom- 
an's cheek, when it grow wintry harsh 
agam, 

'* You've a boldface to come here to 
me with isuch a lie. Will is Fafe, and I 
will fulfill bia wishes, I tclf ee, I will 
answer no questions.'* 

*'Tbeu," said Eleanor, in anguished 
retort, "you will be the cause of his 
death." 

Tbe old woman rose fiercely from the 
bedside to her feel. 

** r seem to stan' betwixt two worlds 
this morning. Have you come here to 
insult me, and pry into my grief and 
Bbame? I will answer nothing till mv 
death;\ 

** I will ask you no more," said Elea- 
nor, in meek despair. "Pardon me, I 
am wild with fright." 

'' Oh ! you^re shai^^ enough, wench- 
yon' re sharp enough," 

She sat there speechless, .iml kept 
sighing still, and sibiiYiug her bauds on 
her lap aimlessly. Presently she rose, 
and looked in the old woman's face once 
more. 

''You'll get nothing ont of me ; I've 
nothing to tell," said Mrs. Kent, viewing 
ber with harsh distrnst. 

" I want to bear nothing," said Elea- 
nor, " I am sorry to see you looking 
so ill" 

" It don't matter," said Mrs. Kent, in 
her fitotitost key. 
*^Pniy lei nw help you to dress be- 
/br0 I go I I wish I could do more for 
roth " 



" You care nothing for me," said the 
old lady, half softened again. 

'*! love whatever Will loves," said 
Eleanor. " Pray sit down till I dress 
your hair." 

Mrs. Kent yielded in silence, and 
once more Eleanor played the tirewom- 
an on this second ead epoch, and slie 
kept sighing still, and her cold hands 
tr erabl ed. She f al teii n gl y rem i n d ed the 
old lady, as she drew^ back the broad 
white braids, that she had dressed her 
hair for ber before. 

"I'd rather be as I am now than as I 
was then," muttered the old woman* 

Eleanor placed the cap on her head 
once more, and tied the bow beneath 
her chin, and placed the shawl around 
her with trembling hands, as Bome poor 
slave might deck a blood}^ Indian queen, 
trembling for her head the while. 

"Are you coming into court to-day ?** 
said the old lady. 

" Yes," said Eleanor, '^ though I can 
do nothing but suffer." 

'*You will teach that child to hate 
me." 

Eleanor shook her head, 

" Let it forget me ; that will be suffi- 
cient. There's another young child I 
wish to do something for, if any thing 
is left me after all this wild work— a 
little toad I should hate; but I wns 
dreaming hard of that poor wencVs 
motlier, and I seem to regret the beat- 
ing I gave that poor meek wench mora 
than—" 

Eleanor grasped ber shonlder, and 
stopped a fatal confession. The old 
woman stood that moment upon the 
brink of the precipice, and Eleanor saved 
her, 

** I will mind your wishes," she eald, 
shunning her companion's gaze, which 
had tuiTtcd to her quickly. She hastily 
completed her Jiindly task, and abmptlj 
bade her adieu. 

" I must leave yon now ; I will pray 
God for you, Good-by," 

She crossed hastily to the door^ — thai 
strange feebleness and incompleteness in 
every word and gesture--^and she went 
out sighing anxiously still. The viiit 
was like that of a troubled sleep- walker^ 
intent yet driftless. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

It is midday, and old Michael leads 
Eleanor through the crowd to the court- 
house. He whispers a word here and 
there to the policemen, who pass them 
on officiously till they are within the 
court. Up the side passage they are 
still forwarded by virtue of that magical 
whisper, and both of them are provided 
with seats beside the prisoners' attor- 
ney. 

Kleanor sent a scared look around. 

There stood the two prisoners ; there 
he was standing beside his mother, 
looking so anxious — a sort of look 
which gave his wife an aching sympa- 
thy. He was leaning forward a little 
and scanning the faces of the jury, ap- 
parently unconscious of her entcance, 
and tied to the( post beside him were 
the green sprigs of rue. Low felons 
with the weight of guilt that anticipates 
doom have been stoics in his situation ; 
yet here is a cool, strong-nerved En- 
glishman,, whose face is damp with ap- 
prehension ; but it was not for himself. 

The old lady stood beside him with 
a stolid bothered look, gazing before 
her vacantly. Her face wore the stern- 
ness of age, derived from mere harsh 
line and wrinkle, and meaning nothing 
more. Above her head, too, was tied 
the ominous sprig of rue. 

"Look at the jury, honey. Now 
whip up the veil ; they're a lookin' at 
you." 

She put up her hand, and with an 
immolation of modesty, to me sublime, 
she drew up her veil and showed her 
jBeujc to the crowd. 

" That's it. Bedad the foreman with 
the bald head there looks as if he were 
goin' to melt a lookin' at you. They're 
all a lookin' at you hard, honey ; give 
'em a good dose of your eyes to make 
'em tindher. Don't^ mind looking at 
the ould babe-killing judge, honey ; look 
at the jury." 

But Eleanor's eyes are fastened on 
the judge's face, for it seems to her he 
has read her earnest letter, every sen- 
tence of which, so often conned by her, 
is graven on her mind. This very mo- 
ment — ^heaven send it true I — ^that ourn- 
ing appeal at the close of her letter is 
in his thoughts, and he has felt the 
truth. Why, God be prised, wlio 
helps the craabed and helpless I there 
I 



is the letter in his hands ; she knows it 
well ; and he begins to speak. 

" I think it is nght to state to this 
court," said his lordship, "that I re- 
ceived a letter yesterday evening" — 
how she caught at every word with 
parte4 lips I — " a letter yesterday even- 
ing which, were it not for the very pain- 
ful and peculiar position of the writer, 
I should designate as highly improper. 
I have only to say that the moment I 
ascertained its nature, I closed it with- 
out reading farther." 

Here was the first shock. She grew 
weak and sick, and her courage sunk at 
once. Michael was watching her. 

"That's all right, honey; he's 
obliged to say he didn't read it; but 
I'd take my oath he ran his ould wom- 
an's eye down the page. Don't you 
believe but he did. Keep your looks 
on the foreman — ^him with the bald head 
and blue neck-tie — and put your white 
hankercher up to your eyes. That 
man's heart is as tmdher as a sweet- 
bread." 

And now the prisoners were called 
upon to plead, and the usual formulary 
was put to them. 

" How say you, Martha Kent, guilty 
or not guilty ?" 

" Notguilty," said the stout old lady. 

"How say you, William Coleman, 
guilty or not guilty ?" 

A silence. VVhat is the meaning of 
this? 

"How say you, William Coleman, 
guilty or not guilty ?" 

No answer. All the court is waiting, 
and yet he stands there leaning silently 
forward. 

"Not guilty, my lord," rung out a 
woman's voice sharp over the gathering 
hum. 

She had half risen from her seat, and 
on one side of her old Michael was 
pressing her back, on the other the old 
attorney was whispering remonstrances. 

The judge, havmg learned who she 



was, looked down at her, full of courte- 
ous pity, and told her that he felt for 
her, out that she must endeavor to re- 
strain her feelings. She might be quite 
confident her husband would be treated 
with perfect fairness on his trial, but 
that disturbance in the court could not 
be allowed, and would ser^^ \ia ^cA.. 
\H.ft X\i«u cst^LCC^^^-^ ^^s»!^^^'^ ^^^** 
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''Hut!" whispered old Michael, 
" there's no harm done ; we aH know 
he is Btriving to protect \m mother. 
There now, you see/' said the kiiul old 
liar, "the judge has just had your plea 
of not guilty entered tor him^— think of 
that, now* Keep your eye upon the 
jury I the counsel is goin* to open the 
case. Let him talk, and never mind a 
word he says ; nothin' that isn't proved 
ia regarded here,'' 

The counsel for the Crown rose to 
address the court, Eleanor looked at 
him anxiously. She thought as phc 
looked that his face seemed truthful, 
and had aniercifid look* He seemed a 
go n tl em an . H er h u aban d n e v er i n j u r ed 
or offended him ; he will surely take a 
fair and humane view of every thing, 
and all will go welh 

He began* She grew uneasy in a 
moment; her attention took a painful 
^rasp upon Ida smooth flowing words, 
ilh pursy lips, hia gaze beneath the 
brows, his manly chest and unhesitating 
gestures^ seemed to stamp every word 
he uttered as fact. He took so iair and 
moderate a tone, too — ^the voice of hu- 
manity and duty ^dealing with such a 
cruel question as tlio p08!?ibility of her 
husband's guilt, ThiB frightened her 
most of all* A violent attack, or a 
scurrilous direct philippic, she had 
scarcely quailed under j but tliis spe- 
cious moderation and compassionate 
phras^c assumed in her eyes a tremen- 
dous signiticancc, and seemed to com- 
niaud the convictions of the jury* 

She w^as not prepared for such a 
[ilauE^iblc train of fact as he had forged 
from unconnected incident. He prom- 
ised to prove this and to prove that ; 
tlmt he would point out the motive and 
lay his fi tiger on the aniums. He de- 
clared that he would bring witnesses to 
prove vioknce ahnont murderous. He 
would prove that the prisoner sat up 
tlmt night and was seen coming out of 
the room. She began to lose her self- 
oommand. She wouhl Btart, and her 
lips move at each doomful clause lie ut- 
tered, till the friendly BoUeitor beside 
\\v\\ t*nking pity, tonclied hor artji, and 
,nHsured her these were mere formal 
statements* Terribhi formality to this 
poor woman ! and ntill he ke|kt winding 
^ni fio cnhiily tin if his words were not 
j*(i^^r/hrte tt dure to Jicr and deatli to 



She grew craven lest hope might fail 
her before its time, and somo shock 
might paralyze her prematurely, so that 
she should not have strength to go 
through to the end. He was carrying, 
the jury w^ith him, she thought* Will 
he soon have done — will he soon have 
done? Every sentence seemed a nail 
driven into her heart, and she became 
horribly enthralled* Will he never 
have dono till all }itT hope has flown, 
and every chance is vanished for the 
life of her darling ? 

^ * 1 1 a 1 1 m e an s n oth i n g, h on ey , Don't 
mirtrl him ; lie's goin' on that way on 
every case lie's employed on these \mi 
twenty years* Lord love yon 1 it's to 
your face the jury are listening, not to 
him*'* 

"So far, gentlemen of the jury, the 
case against the male prisoner is sus- 
tained by circumstantial evidence, yet 
circumstantial evidence of a very con- 
nected character, as will appear to you, 
and whicli carries with it very grave 
suspicion. But, gentlemen, 1 shall pro- 
duce before you in that iv it n ess-box to* 
morrow evidence all but direct — ^evi- 
dence of a nature at once so guileless 
and unimpeachable that the law recog- 
nizes none so conclusive — evidence, gen- 
tlenien, of vvdiieh, w^hen once heard, it 
seems to me no reasonable man can en- 
tertain farther doubt." 

*'I want air, Michael; I want air* 
I am giddy — 1 am ill," gasped Elea- 
nor* 

*' Take the poor lady out," whispered 
the attorney at her side. 

There was a pause in the counsel's 
speech as she rose, and a murmur of 
^y m\ >at h y b e cam e an cl i b 1 e , Mi chael h elp- 
cd her to ihe door, and hastily led her 
out into the fresh air, 

"What did he mean? What— wa« 
— saying — that evidence, Michael,** 
she cried, breaking into nonsense with 
fright, 

"Hut! don't believe liim ; that's a 
trick of his. They're always a goin' to 
say somethin' stronger than the last, 
attd, when it comes, it's just like the lit- 
tle dog on the top of the lion and the 
unicorn, that makes all the fuss and 
I o ok s ri cl i c u 1 ous . B e d ad , m y d ear, y oa 
have need to go to coort to learn what 
tbcm c\\u\>K are like. The jury will ]^9r 
letx lo -nolXvwC m \v^q \\\\V \W ^^id^e^fl 
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smilin' at one another all through the 
speech." 

" Did you ?" she said^ simply. 

^^ Yes, faith ; and one oi them, the 
foreman — it was he wid the bald head 
and a sketch of a corporation — I saw 
him wioin' his eyes wia his red hanker- 
cher. Wow you've made your appear- 
ance, and given them somethin' to re- 
member, and we'll stay at home till our 
counsel begins to spake. That's the 
time to be happy, bee how that chap 
will put the case : all that looks black 
to-day will look snow-white to-morrow. 
Wait till Wimbleton begins, my dear ; 
that's the time. Come home and ate 
your chop like a lady." 

"Are you in earnest? What was 
this new evidence, Michael ?" 

" How the divil do I know ? Maybe 
'twas your own, after all." 

" My own I But that would clear my 
husband in a moment, and they will not 
admit it." • 

" Come home and ate your chop like 
a lady. Your husband's as safe to be 
acquitted as to-morrow's sun is to rise. 
There you are, staring at people as if 
they could help you, or as if they were 
thinking of us. Didn't I tell you, and 
got small thanks for it, that the witness- 
es the Crown dipinds on were bought 
over, and are on our side? Here's a 
hackney now, and I'll put you into it. 
I expect you'll have your husband home 
io^tay^ to-morrow." Talking to her thus 
co^ocmgly, Jb^ handed her into a cab, 
and she was driven to her lodgings. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Michael called to see her early in 
the evening, and he found her anxiously 
awaiting his arrival. She asked him 
what had taken place in court, and he 
assured her that all was well, and the 
counsel's speech safely over and forgot- 
ten. 

** What's on now, pet ?" he said ; 
" you've the very wanderin' eyes of my 
little maol cow this moment. You're 
goin' to play me some trick-^I know ye 
are." 

'' Michael, I'm goin^ to call upon the 
Queen's counsel myseu who spoke to- 
aay. Do not appose me; I muBt see 
him." 



He'd run a hundred miles from you. 
The paid servant of the Crown I Do 
you mane to brake my heart at last wid 
your pranks? Don't you know now 
that he's the paid servant of the Crown, 
and the man has h;s duties to perform ?" 

'^ I must see him," said Eleanor. ^^.I 
must see him to-night." 

^'An', God bless us I what do you 
want with him?" 

'^ I will make my true statement to 
him at all risks. Since I can not appear, 
I will at least disarm him against my 
husband." 

" Well, now, do you hear her ! Blood 
alive, do you hear her I And this is the 
style of conduct that has been goin' on 
this month. Well, when are you goin' ?" 

'^I want you to find out for me, Mi- 
chael, where he lives, and come back al^ 
once and tell me ; I will then go with 
you." 

^^ I know where his lodgings are very 
well, honey. Don't let that stand in 
your way. He comes to the same place 
reg'hir." 

"Then we'll start at once." 

" Oh, come along — come along ; I'll 
give you your way.. Nobody blames 
you, whatever you're driven to do, and 
least of all myself. Don't you take my 
smilin' ways wid vou in bad part." 

" I do not, Micnael. I shall find time 
to thank you for all your kindness yet. 
But now I can think of nothing out 
Mr. Coleman's dreadful situation. I am 
ready to go." 

They both started in the dusk, lust as 
,^ey were lighting the lamps. She pre- 
ceded him by a few yards, with a rapid 
step, splashing through the puddles, and 
heedless who saw her, like a woe-begone 
woman as she was. Old Michael was 
at pains to keep up with her, and was 
somewhat sensitive for her sake at the 
undignified figure she presented, and 
he was anxious she should escape ob- 
servation and remark. He shook his 
head at the draggled dress of his once 
dainty protigie^ and cast a mournful 

faze on the lock of disheveled hair down 
er back, and the bonnet strings flying 
in the breeze. Things were come to a 
prd|ty pass. Poor Bfisther Will on trial 
for his life, and his dear young mis- 
tress splashing down lane comers and 
throwgti %\x\.\.c«%> ^3ci^ ^Xi'Kwsi^-^^si^ ^ 



Blood alive! bow can ye see liim?\ street iot ^XjaAi^Ocl^^ V5A\ii^^^«^=^^ 
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ber step became more ud certain and 
slower. She glanced back at old Mi- 
cbael wistful I7, What did she come 
here for, and what can she do here? 
He was moved by those piteous looks, 
and limped np to ber side, having a 
B En art touch of rheumatism, canght in 
his attendance upon her. Bat no soon- 
er had he reached her than she was off 
again at a determined pace, and never 
drew breath till she was at No. 23* 

'*ril go np stairs alone," she said 
quickly j " do you wait in the halh" 

'* I wouldn't say but it*s best so, hon- 
ey," he whispered- "Give him that 
look ye gave me, which convinced me 
the other day; but be wary wid the 
talk. Lay it on gently — gently, Now 
you may consider you're just going to 
coax the divil out of a sowl under his 
clutch. You'll not do it by wrastling ; 
and I doubt you'll do it any other way, 
if that look don't do it- Bed ad, ye 
melted me, and I'm purty tough." 

*' Hash ! Wait for me in the halL 
ni not knock for a moment. Wait 
with me here-" 

" Shall I knock for you, honey ?" 

"Don't speak to me for a moment." 

It was not indecision with her now. 
She was only putting np her prayer that 
she might prevail — that some strength 
more than she felt in her then might be 
given her — and that she might leave 
that door comforted. When she had 
finished, she lifted her gloveless hand 
and gave a little knock like a heart-flut- 
ter ; it was so low that it was not heard, 
and the next "was too loud and startled 
her. The pent eloquence in her breast 
began to choke the poor thing. How 
must she begin ? how can she restrain 
herself not to rusli in like a w^ild woman 
with an inarticulate torrent of entrea- 
ties ? She must begin calmly, and state 
the Bimple facts with emphasis and clear- 
ness — facts which, if rightly stated, 
could not admit of doubt. This man 
she is about to see holds the convic- 
tions of the jury in the hollow^ of his 
hand. 

A maid-servant opened the door, and 
her vulgar stare made Eleanor aware 
of the first difliculty which she njlist 
overcome— obtaining an admission. 

'^ What do you want, ma'am ?" 
^'J want to sec Mr, Corbait — \% \\g 
not lodging here ?" she said, coileaing 
iierself. 



"He's very busy, ma'am, and don't 
want to be disturbed. What nam« ?" 

"I'm the prisoner's wife— Mr, Cole- 
man's wife," she said. " I want to see 
Mr. Corbait on business of life and 
death." 

" Whisht !" put in Michael, " whisht \ 
Do you w^ant to spile your chance and 
get a sartin denial ? Here, young w^ Om- 
an, here is this lady's pass. You'r-e a 
smart girl, and can make out a bit of a 
story in a good cause." He put a half 
crown in the woman's hand. " There, 
up stairs widout a word, and say it's 
done." 

The maid bade them walk in and dt 
in the halL She went slowly up stairSi 
and Eleanor heard her knock at the 
door above, and the careless inquiry 
from within — "Who's there?" 

How careless it sounded, and she 
trembling with suspense and eiek with 
misgiving! Michael saw her handj 
trembling, and thought she was sinkiog. 

" Say the word, honey, and I'll go 
up wid you myself," he whispered, af- 
fectionately stroking her shoulder, "If 
you find the heart failing you at all at 
all, I'll come up and speak for you*" 

" No, no ; wait here for me. Did 
you hear what the girl said ? Will he 
let me up stairs?" 

*' Here, she^s a comin' doiVTi, bone?, 
and we'll hear all about it. She loots 
quite gay, as if she had managed it." 

*' Mr. Corbait says if you'd be pleased 
to walk up stairs, ma^am," said the girl, 
" I took the liberty of tcllin' him a bit 
of a story as tempted him to see yoiL 
Follow^ mcj ma'am, and 1*11 show yott 
the way." 

Eleanor rose in nervous haste. She 
heard Michael whispering something ia 
encouragement, but she did not catch 
the drift. As she w^as following the 
w^oman she tripped upon the stairs in 
her flurry, and struck her forehead ; bat 
she rose without a sign of pain ^ and still 
went up, carrying a semblance of stead- 
fastness in her face. The maid opened 
the door on the first landing, and an- 
nounced — 

" The young lady, sir," 

In stumbled poor Eleanor, and con- 
fronted a large handsome man, with a 
quantity of curling black hair, whom 
slae ■w\t\\ dv^^i^ilty VGco^nized as the 
graven pio^^^^iciTaBX ^eciWmTaxv i^l \^ 
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bait's ofaeek was crisply smiling. He 
was an unmarried man, and of not un- 
gallant repute. Whatever might have 
been his expectations, however, they 
met with a cold drench when he saw 
before him the piteous face and eager 
eyes of the prisoner's wife. 

She stated who she was timidly, and 
made some broken apologies for her 
visit, but she came on a matter of life 
and death. '^ She had heard him speak- 
ing that morning," she said, " and she 
h^ heard him with* very considerable 
pain. She was sure he could not have 
spoken so had he known the facts, and 
^he was here to give them to him, hav- 
ing been an eye-witness." 

** You're really mistaken in coming 
to me, madam. Had you not better lay 
them before your husband's counsel ?" 

"But it is you I fear," she cried, 
**and I would disarm you by telling 
you the truth. You've been so strange- 
ly misled, and you will mislead all the 
jury if you^do not know the truth in 
time. My husband's hand is as free 
from blood as mine." 

"You say he is innocent, madam. 
May I ask you why.he refused to plead 
this morning?" 

" Why did he refuse ?" she cried, for- 
getting in her eager paiTy the incau- 
tiousness of her speech ; " because he 
wants to sacrifice his own life for his 
mother's." 

" Yes, yes," said the barrister, slow- 
ly; "but don't you see it's just as 
kkely that you should wish to de- 
ceive us to save his life, as that he 
should wish to deceive us that he may 
save his mother's? You have come 
here, no doubt, with your account of 
the affidr ; but I beg to say, in anticipa- 
tion, that my own mind is made up, 
and, however I may pity you, you can 
not deceive me, madam. Farther, you 
are aware, I suppose, that your state- 
ment can not be laid under the consid- 
eration of the jury?" 

"How can I persuade you? Will 
you listen to the facts, and set the law 
aside for a moment? You, all of you, 
seem to me like blind men, denying that 
there is a sun in the sky. Do you be- 
lieve me to be honest ?" 

"My dear madam, there are certain 
circumstances — ^that is to sajr, yours is 
a very painfdl, peculiar position. Hou- 
BBt I am BurejovL are, but— ^" 



"Do you think I would periure my- 
self?" 

. " I will not say so, Mrs. Coleman. I 
only mean* this — that if you perjured 
yourself to save your husband'^ life, the 
world would hold you excused, and I 
believe nine wives out of ten would do 
so. Moreover, my dear madam, that 
tenth might probably be a bad wife. 
You see, Mrs. Coleman, how the law is 
justified." 

" I do not know the law, sir. It seems 
to me ' like a prison, shutting out life 
and truth. But I have heard tjbat you 

f' ve the prisoner the benefit of a doubt, 
ou even receive the prisoner's own 
statement and give it weight." 

"It is not given on oath," interposed 
the counsel. 

" Let us say that the evidence of a 
Christian woman, given on her oath in 
favor of her husband, may be liable to 
suspicion — the utmost suspicion and 
doubt — and be only the weight of a 
feather in the scale. Still, why should 
he not have the benefit of a doubt? 
Why must his wife sit silent till her 
heart bursts, while servants and ene- 
mies- swear his life away ?" 

"I can not change the law. The wife 
is supposed to be under the entire con- 
trol of her husband. He is answerable 
for her. Her welfare and existence de- 
pend upon him, you see ; and she is so 
utterly dependent and interested a par- 
tv that there is the strongest presumpr 
tion against her." 

"But you can cross-examine — you 
can shake her testimony, and make her 
contradict herself if she is lyihg. Do 
yon not admit an infamous approver, 
who is the basest of men, and is most 
selfish and interested of all ? Yet you 
will not admit me." 

He shrugged his shoulders and nod- 
ded his head despairingly — ^it was fruit- 
less to argue with her. 
f " My dear madam, the law is so, and 
a change in law requires an act of Par- 
liament, and a long time, and whole 
reams of writing and print. I suppose 
you do not come here hoping before the 
close of this trial that I can make an al- 
teration in the statutes? It is a jaw, 
besides, that really has a humane and 
merciful intention. Now, suppose you 
were possessed of evidence against your 
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you loved bim as you do now — would 
it not be a painful titato of things if you 
could be dragged into tbe wituess-boic 
by a subpotna, and forced to give cvi- 
denco which must convict him? But 
here is the law you complain of, which 
has been framed to shelter him and you 
from such an unnatural position ; but 
even as it is, if you^were exi>osed to five 
minutes' cross-examination, you might 
most fatally corroborate the charges 
against hira." 

*' But this is not so. My case is not 
BO* The judge and court do not know 
my peculiar case, for I was so confident 
up to a few days fsince^ and every one 
kept me in the dark, that I took no stepe 
to put it before them, and the judge 
w^ould not even read my letter. I tell 
you 1 was the only person near him 
that night — the only one on the face of 
the eartli who could see what he did^ 
and hear what he said ; and I have di- 
rect straightforward evidence to save 
his life, and cover him with sympathy 
and respect " 

'^ Bni it is not admissible, Mrs. Cole- 
man. Let us begin and end with that/' 

**You do not understand me,*' she 
gasped, in her haste, "I am so con-' 
fused and terrified— you'll e.^cuse me. 
I know I can not appear in court, but 
you should know the truth before you 
proceed* Now listen — oh pray listen ! 
— and tell the court I sat l>y him^ — I 
held his hands. We w^erc talking of his 
mollier at id of our departure next day." 

So she went on reiterating her foncl 
t al e, 1 ik e a w h i t e - ch e ek e d Cassan d ra, 
whom no one would credit/ How they 
heard the blow and the groans, and how 
they both rushed up, she holding his 
arm aa tight as she held that chair- 
there could be no mistake™ and how 
they both entered the room and saw 
the murdered man upon the bed. 

"How can you convict him now?'i 
she cried. ^' Oh, how can you lead thoi 
jury astray? There is evidence as 
clear and undoubted as daylight, and 
yet you arc trying that man who — who 
could not see a sparrow killed — trying 
him for his life in a felon's dock," 

"What can I do, madam?" said the 

barrister, shortly. The i^ccnc had be- 

come very painful, and he saw the hope- 

lessnefis ofeanvlncing her. 

'^ Could you not, for pity's sake, give 



"How could that avail? If I do 
not conduct it, why, it may only fall 
into abler and lesB sympathizing hand&. 
Nothing can stop the trial." 

She paused, and passed her band over 
her forehead with a gesture of indeci- 
sion* 

"Deal mercifully and gently, Oli, 
sir, do not let tlie opportunity of suc- 
cess tempt you to blacken my Imsband's 
good name, and rend my heart" — her 
voice rose up plaintively here, as if 
about to break int» a sob—" for I shall 
be there* I shall be hanging pn every 
word you utter for one drop of mercy » 
You have a speech in your desk tbere-^ 
oh, for pity forget it 1 Put in 60in« 
gentle doubting things. Say that it 
might be eo, and that God alone can 
tell if this were true or that were false. 
Tell them they are only Buspicions of 
people who saw^ fiothing. Oh, tell tbm 
how terrible it would be if the prifioner 
were innocent, as be is ! — aa he is— yea, 
as innocent as his child. And surely 
you might say," she continued, letting 
ber voice fall to persuasive mumiurai 
while her hands fluttered over the back 
of the chair, before which she would 
persist in standing, though he begged 
her to sit down, "surely you might tell 
them my account of it just as a suppes* 
able case — ^just because God and 1 wit- 
nessed it." 

" No doubt your own counsel may 
suggest it, madam* It is really out of 
my province. Your account may he 
true, but, as I have repeatedly said, il 
can not be legally received or listened 
to. l^ay remember that fact, and it 
will save us both a great deal of unnec* 
cssary pain. My duty is simply this: 
first to make a fair moderate statement 
of the evidence against the prisoner, ai 
I hope I have done ; and, secondly, to 
reply, as far as my own observation and 
sense of justice shall decide me, to the 
defense your counsel may sot up. That 
is clearly my duty. I feel for you m 
every one must feel for you ; but it ia 
idle to pay more. You are not in a po- 
sition to comprehend my duty, and I 
can not farther explain it." 

" What if* this evidence against my 
husband's life?" said Eleanor, fitfully 
blasting up; "is it illegal that I should 
hear that F" 

Vx\vj %\l ^o'^vi ^w^ xia^t yourself* 
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burst out crying. "I am walled in," 
she sobbed — ^^'^ walled in. Truth, and 
pity, and justice are out of my reach. 
You all conspire to wall me in — to bury 
alive the truth." 

The barrister was completely melted. 
He spoke to her gently^ and, afraid to 
hold out comfort, he offered her gentle 
and gentlemanly advice. 

" My urgent advice to you is this," 
he said, '^ and it is dictated by deep and 
respectful sympathy. Keep out of court 
to-morrow, and stay with some kind 
lady friend. You may be confident of 
this — that in conducting this case I 
shall not transgress by a hair's breadth 
my strict line of duty, and by no need- 
less word will injure' your husband's 
chantse, or hurt his feelings. And bear 
this in mpd — he is sure to find every 
consideration and justice in an English 
court, and before a jury of his country- 
men.'* 

Commonplace, cold, and lifeless fell 
his advice upon her ear. She left him, 
rejecting his civility, and sick with an 
ungovernable apprehension and sorrow. 



agitated. I am greatlj pained; but 
you have been very foolishly counseled, 
iny dear madam, in coming to me." 

^^ What is this evidence against my 
husband's life ?" she repeated. 

"I am unwilling to pain you, Mrs. 
Coleman. Pray let me suggest to you 
to * question your husband^s counsel. 
He will clothe it in a more palatable 
form," said Mr. Corbait, with a sigh of 
distress. But she would not let him 
escape. 

"I wish to hear it unvarnished by 
kindness and flattery. I want to hear 
it in its naked cruelty, as the jury have 
heard it from you, and will hear it again. 
I shall be quite silent while you tell me." 

*' I suppose I can not refuse you," he 
said, turning his eyes to the fire in gen- 
uine pain : he could not meet her gaze, 
it was so pitiful and eager. 

"We have the prisoner's own si- 
lence," he began, " which, though in no 
respect evidence against him, has a prej- 
udicial effect. We have the improba- 
bility of the explanation he gave ; for, 
had there been robbers, the glass would 
have been broken from without, where- 
as it appears that no one but one be- 
longing to the house could have broken 
the pane." 

" Go on," ssdd she, with an agitated 
smile. 

** We have to take into account the 
strong interest your husband had in 
Kent's death — ^the testimony of the serv- 
ants to the bad terms on which your 
husband lived with him, and to a vio- 
lent assault he committed upon him." 

"Go on," she repeated still, with a 
quivering smile. 

"We have the evidence of all the 
servants to his having been seen coming 
out of the room in which the murder 
had been committed, and apparently 
within half an hour of the deed. These 
are the leading points which I enumer- 
ated this morning, and upon which the 
jury are to deliberate." 

" You seem to me to be proving," said 
she, smiling, " that I do not stand here, 
and that the sun has not set. Yon 
seem to me to be proving that yon 
sounds are not carriage- wheels, and that 
the court did not sit this morning, and 
that — that — ^" she gulped, and the smile 

vanished — " that my God and Comfort- 1 one. sv--^ * 

er is hiding bia face from me in my — \ ju^t ojciie^ \>cv^ loa^ ^<3t^ Vtss5».\v^ 
mjr—mjr agony,'' she sobbed aloud, aiid\\aii4\aa.^ \yafi50kft^tet^«t^ V^ ^^sssssss 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Shb slept soundly that night. At 
first, indeed, her sleep was broken by 
starts, as she fancied she was still en- 
gaged in some vehement wrestle of 
mind. The counsel's voice seemed still 
opposing and refuting her, and she was 
answering, or striving to answer, for 
her tongue ^eemed under a sort of pa- 
ralysis, and there was still a sense of 
wretched frustration upon her heart. 
Then came the soundest sleep, which 
lasted till the next morning was far ad- 
vanced, and she woke at some weeping 
dream, which left no trace but the tears. 

The cathedral clock struck ten when 
she woke, and she started up. The 
court must be already assembled ; the 
second day had commenced which shall 
decide her husband's fate. She lost not 
a moment, but impatiently dressed to 
be on her w^y. She felt a strong incli- 
nation to go there alone, for she ^t she 
had not spare energy left to oppose or 
attend to her old monitor. On this day 
of days she could think of nobody but 
She sl\^^^d^i«^^ ^^^t^t^^^kA^ss^ 
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cate Bomcthing or to remonstrate. Elca* 
nor neither looked at her nor anewered 
her. She went outj and closed the door 
hurriedly after her, and found herself a 
desolate woman, hastening along the 
d rcary m isty r o ad . Th e wet w as mere 
drizzle, but it was more dismal than rain 
which has flash and motion in it. 

The sitrceta^ as she passes through 
them, are strangely deserted. It is ten 
o'clock, and every body must be up — 
yet where are* all the town ? Tlmse 
streets might have been freshly hewn 
out of Ilereulaneum save for that bat* 
tered old woman blinking out from the 
mouldy provision shop, and yon cbil' 
dren moping by the gate. All the town 
have gone to gaze at the great show and 
sensation scene. 

When Eleanor came within sight of 
the court-house, the air was alive with 
a human hum. The street w^as dense- 
ly packed witli the mob; blact and 
white, scarlet, green, and yellow — the 
pie-colored mob. Here they are, wait- 
ing for w^hat she w^aited for — thinkiog 
of what she was thinking of — looking 
forward, in suspense, for the same re- 
sult; but with this simple difference, 
theirs was pleasure, hers was agony. 
She tried to penetrate them to the door. 
She might as well hope to climb yon 
sheer w all like a fly. 

She walked round the skirts of the 
concourse, searching for an opening, 
till she came to a policeman who was 
addressing a gentleman and two ladies 
— a gay party who had come with a 
pass from some notability to go in and 
witness the tragedy. The policeman 
recognized the authority, and made 
lightsome w^uy for them, and the living 
passage closed up in a second against 
Eleanor. Her name is not on I lie roll 
of actors within, and she has no specta- 
tor's pass* She hurries round the out- 
skirts still, and is in time to be present 
at another little scene. Here are agen- 
tlcrpan and lady in full w^r angle with 
another policeman, the lady quite as 
peremptory as the gentleman. She 
mu,'=it get in — there was plenty of room 
— she knew the judge personally, 

" I can not let in any more, ma*am. 

The court has been full this hour. We 

A.f FY? our orders." 

// was in vain the Jady protested; 

l^fit hor energy w^as not without some 

reward, Ehnnov touched the police 



man's sleeve. Turning to her, be recog^ 
nized her at once, and addressed her as 
Mrs. Coleman. 

The lady and gentleman caught at 
the name. Up went the gentleman's 
eye-glass, and the lady's neck craned 
forward. They had not come for noth- 
ing. Really the prisoner's wife was 
almost as great a curiosity upon thii 
day as the prisoner himself. They will 
have something to talk about at the 
dinner-party to-day, w'hen this inqaisi- ' 
tivc lady's bosom is bare> and she is 
delicately attired in muslin. She hai 
seen the prisoner's wife in a very pretty 
agony — saw her lean over her shonlder 
as she struggled through the crowd 
quite like a Cenci — "we must really 
obtain a photograph of her, if one is to 
be had.'* 

Unconscious of her celebrity, Eleanor 
was passed in by the policeman, who, 
as did Michael upon the preceding day, 
whispered something to the man at the 
door ; he again whispered something tO\ 
a man inside the court, and she was still 
passed on till she arrived once more at 
the circle of attorneys, when a seat wai 
made for her by the friendly old lawyer 
she knew, who met her with some whig- 
percd rem oust ranees which she did not 
heed, for her whole attention was ah- 
s orbed by the prisoner in the dock. 
There he stood, leaning forward slight* 
ly, and the same fixed disquietude upoa 
his features, as if he had been standing 
there ever since. Beside bim sat the 
old lady, staring into vacancy, regard- 
less of time, and deaf apparently to the 
pro feedings. 

The cook was up in the witnesa-boi. 
She gave her evidence most mellifluoaa- 
ly, Kvcry J>tatement she had made at 
the 1 IK] 11 est was since then beautifully 
oiled, and the poison extracted from it. 
She remembered the night of the mur 
der. She was lying aw^ake that night, 
because she expected Mr. Kent in, niid 
thong }]t there would be some words he* 
tA\'etii Mr, Brjan and Mr. Kent. Heard 
Mr. Kent come in. Mr. Bryan was 
snoring fast asleep in the next room to 
her. Heard Mr. Kent come down talk* 
ing to some one. Thought at the time 
it might have been to Mr. Coleman's lit- 
tle boy. Mr. Kent was tipsy. Heard 
MvR.Kcivt come in to him in the kitchen* 
TYT\e\v \t Vf^s ft\v(iV^ "^et 'N^iVfe.jWi ^id 
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Coleman and his wife talking in the 
room above her at that time. Did not 
say so at the inauest. Had not six pair 
of ears — had only two — ^they were long 
enouffh for her own purposes, and their 
length was nothing to counsel. 

m fact, the cook's natural friend and 
protector, the coutlsel for the Crown, 
who hitherto had quite reflected her 
own mellifluousness, had, as may be 
conjectured by the foregoing rut in her 
smooth evidence — ^turned upon her in a 
twinkling, and metaphorically slapped 
her in the face. Their little conversa- 
tion had hitherto been on the most 
friendly terms. Nothing could be more 
80 ; when, all in the middle of this per- 
fect understanding, Mr. Corbait, I re- 
peat, had turned right round on her 
and become unkind, not to say insult- 
ing- 

In continuation, the cook deposed 
that she heard Kent ^o up stairs, and 
about half an hour after thought she 
beard Mrs. Kent following. Would not 
swear it was she. Mr. Coleman's voice 
and his lady's were quite plain talking 
above her. Could not hear what thev 
were saying. How could she through 
a ceiling and floor? Did not tell this 
at the inquest, because she was so 
frightened that day she did not think 
of It till after. Often remembered things 
of a sudden that wav, which she had 
scarcely noticed at the time. Heard 
Mrs. Coleman screaming up stairs. This 
was five minutes after Jilrs. Kent went 
up to her bedroom. Could not swear 
Mrs. Kent went up any farther than the 
top of the kitchen stairs. Didn't know 
whether the length of her purse affected 
the length of her memory. The idea! 
Of course she had received money — she 
had received her wag;es. Was she to 
live on charity ? Wasn't counsel paid 
himself? She had asked Mrs. Coleman, 
of course, for some compensation for the 
injury done a respectable woman like 
her being mixed up in such a shocking 
business. Mrs. Coleman had refused 
her. There — was he satisfied now ? 

She remembered an occasion when 
there was a quarrel between Mrs. Kent 
and deceased. Of late they were always 
quarreling. They used to fight about 
the money he was spending — often 
heard them ; and about a young girl in 
the house* DonH know any thing about 



tend to such things — always kept the 
girl at a distance. Heard Mrs. Kent 
often say deceased was spending her 
money. Mr. Coleman was always a 
peacemaker-— often heard him makmg 
peace. Said so, or to that effect, at the 
mquest. Is sure she said he had been 
ver^ pivil tO/ deceased. Is not in the 
habit of listening at doors — wouldn*t 
do such a thing. On the occasion of 
the great quarrel she had related be- 
tween Mrs. Kent and deceased, Mr. 
Coleman interfered quite ^enClemanly. 
It was quite gentlemanly to knock a man 
down when he deserved it. Was not 
telling lies. Don't know whether Mr. 
Kent deserved it. Many a man besides 
poor Mr. Kent deserved it. 

H'ere cook was called to order for her 
irrelevancy, and the examination pro- 
ceeded with a strong protest from the 
prisoner's counsel, many times reiter- 
ated during the above, that the Crown 
was cross-examining its own witness. 

The cook did not see Mr. Coleman 
strike a blow, but saw Mr. Kent on the 
ground. Don't know who hit who. 
Something must have knocked Mr. 
Kent down. He was a little tipsy — 
quite enough to make him unsteady on 
his legs. Kemembered that also since. 
Never said she saw Mr. Coleman strike 
him ; that would have been a lie if she 
did. She was telling the truth — was 
quite incapable of telling a lie. Re- 
membered a hatchet very well. Did 
not see it for some days. Heard from 
Simon— eh, well I bless him, if he didn't 
want to know what she had heard, she 
had no object in informing him. Would 
swear she hadn't seen that hatchet or 
any other hatchet, said the ruffled cook. 
The scullery wasn't her place — she had 
no business there. Her room was next 
to Mr. Bryan's ; it was directly under 
the sitting-room where the prisoner and 
Mrs. Coleman was sitting. Don't know 
whose money it was as paid her wages. 
Who paid counsel for his impudence ? 
It was as good money as any body 
else's, and it was her due — that's all she 
thought of. 

Went up stairs when she heard Mrs. 
Coleman screaming without putting on 
her gown. Saw Mr. Coleman come out 
of the room as mild as a lamb. He had 
nothing iu bia b^Ti^* "S^^ V^^^j^*^^ 



the house. Don't know any thing about \ doot^ w\d %i\^ \ft ^^\^^i^'*'*^'^^'ys^ 
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Seemed quke anxious to catcb the mur- 
derer. 

Now, to complete the anomaJy of 
this mvestigatioDj when cooVs natural 
enemy, the prisoner's couusel, rose,, in- 
stead of hurting her very BUSsceptible 
feelings, or injuring her unimpeachable 
character, he soothed her down all 
again, and made her .quite happy — help- 
ing her out — enabling her to magnify 
her own honesty and her Chnstlan feel- 
ings toward Mrs. Coleman, who had 
been so kiconsiderate toward her. Aft- 
er giving Mr. Coleman a \cTy excellent 
character J the cook went down quite 
melliilaons and oily again. 

The old attorney patted Eleanor's ' 
hand, "Tliere» now," he whispered, 
** there, now, see how well that Vent 
off; nothing very bad yet, you see. 
Now, my dear lady, do — do go out of 
court Be advised by a friend." But 
Eleanor never heeded him : she began 
to hojjc. 

O Id Abr ah am w^as up . Remember e d 
the night very well. He was awakcj 
because he thought there would be a 
fight betvveen Mr. Kent and Mr. Bryan. 
Sleeps away from the kitchen, and iy a 
little deaf. B u t h ear d Mr, Kent talki og 
a deal in the kitchen and then going 
quietly up stairs. Heard Mr. Bryan 
snoriug in his room, and his mind grew 
easy. Heard 3Irs. Coleman crying up 
stairs^ and on going np saw Mr. Cole- 
man come out of the room. He had 
nothijig in his baud. He sent Peter for 
the 1)qI i c c ini m cd i at el y * Don't rem e m- 
ber seeing the hatchet below for many 
a day. It was used for chopping fire- 
wood. Remembered driving Mrfi;. Kent 
into town two days before. She told 
him all her money was gone. She Was 
very violent going into town, but seem- 
ed ill and silent coming out. 

This witness was very stupid and 
simple, and spoke very broad patois. 
He was not cross-examined. 

"There, now, there, now," whispered 
the kind old attorney still; "all well 
so far. Let me entreat yoii, my dear 
mJIdam.^ to leave the court now. I will 
call upon you myself and bring you the 
news." 

Eleanor did not hear him or heed 
hiu} : she had begun to hope. 
Simon the groom was next called np, 
snd^ /iffer being sworn, he said he had 
something to tell his lomahip about tbia 



'ere mysterious business whicb be had 
seen on the day before the murder. He 
bad not minded it much at the time, 
but he was fretting ever since with the 
weight of it upon his mind* Having 
received permission to speak, be stated, 
amid the hushed court, that on the 
morniDg of the murder he bad been 
sent out by Mr Coleman to catch the 
colt^ and be was just crossing the fence 
at the foot of the hlU, with a halter in 
his hand, when he saw two chaps a lyin' 
in the fence. One of them had a smock 
on and a wideawake, the other a kersey 
coat and a red hankereher round his 
head. He asked them what they did 
therej and they saadj "What is't to 
thee? Go on wi' theCj fool.'* While 
Simon was telling his narrative the 
connsel for the Crown was standing in 
silence, watching for a chink in the wit- 
ness's complete snit of brass * Simon 
did not seem seriously pulled down by 
the weight upon his conscience. He 
looked disjiipated indeed, but binff and 
bold as a little bandy-legged bulldog, 

Mr. C orb ait was not, of course, zeal- 
ous beyond his mere public duty to de- 
stroy the prisoner's chances. He had 
himself^ perhaps, a thorough conviction 
of the prisoner's guilt, and he made a 
shrewd guess that agents of the prison- 
er had been tampering with the witness- 
es. He very properly, therefore, put 
Simon's account into the crucible, and 
inquired feelingly how long Simon had 
been fretting under the weight of this 
communication^ when be recollected it 
fii'&t, and so forth* 

Simon was equal to the occasion. He 
recollected it the clay he was leaving 
Hill Side, a week after tlie murder. 
He was reminded by crossing the very 
same fence witj the very same halter 
in his hand to catcb the colt. He look- 
ed In the fence expecting to see some 
one, but it was empty, and the whole 
thing came back to him* He thought 
nothing of it at the time, because peo- 
ple often came in to cut branches for 
firing and to steal the gorse* He never 
told it to a soul till he could tell it to 
bis lordship in open court. That was 
truth, on the virtue of his oath. 

Simon also deposed to a mythical 
tinker, whom he swore to have seen in 
the BCwVl^iry a fortnight before. Ever 
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received the money from Mrs. Kent. 
Would know that 'ere tinker a^ain if 
he met him ; he was a pock-marked lit- 
tle man as had lost a thumb. 

As to the existence of this tinker, Si- 
mon was corroborated by the kitchen 
wench, who, it turned out, expected to 
be made Simon's wife at his earliest 
convenience. 

Michael was next placed in the wit- 
ness-box. He happened to be called as 
a witness by botn the Crown and the 
defense. Michael then gave his evi- 
dence with much stolidity and caution, 
and with some feeling too. He seemed 
a thoroughly honest witness, and the 
Crown dealt with him as such, permit- 
ting him to amplify his replies, which 
were all strongly favorable to the male 
prisoner. 

He remembered the night of the 
murder. He had been sitting up for 
some nights with an ash stick by him, 
which he intended for Mr. Kent's back. 
Mr. Coleman had been reasoning with 
him, and striving to take the sti(^ from 
him. Mr. Coleman told him he had re- 
ceived money from London, and was 
goin^ to take his mother and wife away 
with nim, and to give up the house and 
]^]\d' to J^ont for peace sake. MicUhel 
knew Mr^ Colemap since a boy, so he 
could speak plainly and confidentially 
to him. Mr. Coleman told him that 
J|^g}^t, jts. a warning against his using 
nis.ash [^ick, that he (theprisoner) had 
once ^en l^d to strike Kent when he 
insulted !bis mother, and all the harm 
that came 9(,ik ^ 

He was awakened^on the night of the 
murder by Mr. Kent's; voice, in the 
kitchen, talking to h^ Ji^Ie daughter. 
The child was witness's owp'gr^dchild. 
Here Michael was ab6ut (o^enter at 
large into his own privatib \^rbfigs to 
the jury, but he was cut shoH. He 
was ill that night, or maybe it isn^^Mr. 
Coleman had been standing in thitt' 
dock, but himself. He was awakened^ 
by the cook and maid screaming below, 
and he heard Mrs. Coleman screaming 
above. He went up at once, partly 
dressed, and he saw Mr. Coleman com- 
ing out of the room with nothing in his 
hand. As witness was coming up stairs 
he met the old lady coming down. Said 
nothing to her, and she said nothing to 
him. She seemed to have just come 
oat ofberroom, or to have been put out. 



Under a mild cross-examination, Mi- 
chael gave Mr. Coleman an enthusiastic 
character as a good and soft-hearted 
man, with honor and honesty enough 
to supply all the attorneys in coort, 
^' an^ leave himself enough to go to 
heaven with." 

This last gratuitous insinuation of 
Michael's against a body of gentlemen 
I personally revere, it is needless to say, 
was pointless and absurd. 

Verily Michael seeriied about to ad- 
dress the iury himself in the* defense, 
from his elevated seat, and would cer- 
tainly have done so in effect had he 
not been summarily sent down: 

"Now, Mrs. Coleman,'* whisper^ 
the importunate old attorpey, " now, 
my dear madam, be content. There — 
all well so far. You really must not 
stay here any longer. Quickly now, 
there's a good lady. I will see you to 
the door myself." 

Eleanor was elate and trembling with 
high hope-:-she would not stir. 

Something is going to happen of un- 
usual interest. There is a murmuring 
among the crowd, then a silence, and 
all faces seemed turned toward a cer- 
tain point. 

" Call John Meer Coleman." 

" John Meer Cdleman I" The crier 
took up the note, and there was the 
usual movement in the crowded passage 
a% some one was invisibly passed along 
to the front. A maid came first, and 
when she arrived at the witness-box 
she turned and lifted up a little figure 
into it. What have we here? 

Amid the hush of the whole court- 
hotise a poor little wistful child stands 
thei%, neatly combed and cared for, 
and in a pretty gay walking-dress — God 
forgive them ! —^ worked by the poor 
mother's hand. The shrinking child 
stood there, altojgether fascinated by 
the scarlet robes of the judge and* his 
terrible wig. His lordship looked at it 
with studied indulgence — so pretty, so 
"bright, and iniiociBnt it was — a baby 
termor iti each round eye. There was a 
murmur of sympathy throughout the 
crowd, and all held their breath as one 
man. There were fathers there who 
felt an uncomfortable thrill, and unwit- 
tingly shook their heads as thev looked 
at that pretty yellow-KalreAv^v^K^^^BRA. 
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down yoncler Iti the dock? if young 
May or brii^ht-eyed Mat were there in 
the witness-box against them ? 

There was a universal vigil on all 
the crowd for one imminent moment. 
When will the eyes of the mother and 
child meet ? Rumor haa got about that 
she has not seen it for more than a 
month, and never dreamt she should 
meet it thus. Will she gcream or faint, 
or struggle over toward it? At pres- 
ent she is Bitting there with a petrified 
ga^e of surprise a!i d incredulity. Wh o 
brought her child here? Who dared 
to bring it here ? Have they trained 
the littlo fawn to snare its father to 
death ? the being he gave life to brought 
here to swear his life away ! What ev- 
idence can his child biding against inno- 
cence and truth? 

__i^What is your name, dear?" said 
the counsel, quietly. 

The child's eyes w^ere fixed on the 
scarlet robes of the judge, who repeat- 
ed the question soothingly. 

"John Meer Coleman," faltered the 
child, in a tiny voice. 

It was caught up by counsel, and re- 
peated to the juryin a tender volume 
of tone, and the judge repeated it ca- 
ressingly, 

" How old are you, John ?" 

" Seven years old," faltered the child. 

" Now, Johnnie, where woidd you go 
if you told a lie ?" 

" To hell," said the child ; and the 
proof of its capacity as a witness was 
complete, because of its legend -like 
knowledge of heaven and bell. 

The book was given to the child to 
kiss, and, having been instructed what 
to do, never taking its eyes off the 
judge, it imprinted a timid kiss on the 
cover — not such a kiss as it used to 
give its father in the happy days. 

^'Now speak out like a good child, 
and look at these kind gentlemen be- 
fore you. Do yon remember the night 
poor Mr, Kent was killed ?" 

The fascinated child winced, as if 
about to cry, and could not i^tbdraw 
iti gaze from the awful red robes. The 
judge repeated to it the question. 

"I do, sir," came the response, 

^'Did you see poor Mn Kent that 

"I did, sir." 

*'How did yon know, Johnnie, that 
ne was killed f" 



"There was a cut on his forehead," 
murmured the child, beginning to cry, 
his waxen hands fidgeting in hia belt^ 
and his gaze still upon the judge. 

The reply was repeated aloud to tlie 
jury, and the examination went on. 

" You had been asleep, Johnnie, and 
covered up in your cotj had yoa 
not?" 

" Yes, sir." 

** What awoke yon, Johnnie ?" 

^' Mamma w as crying outside tbe 
door." 

" Was Jiny one besides Mr. Kent in 
the room when you awoke ?" 

II ow softly the counsel lowed out bis 
question — ^how kindly the judge cooed 
it after him ! What a grand unearthly 
silence is in the place where a hundred 
hearts are beating! There is a fatal 
disclosure now — a mortal secret trem- 
bling on those young parted lips. One 
harsh sound now, and it may fly away 
forever, Ilneh ! The moment is un- 
natural and inhuman. What is the 
mother doing now ? She has worked 
roundj in sight of them all, till she is 
right opposite the child. There sbfl 
stands, fierce as a panther, staring him 
down with a hard unmotherly glare. 

^' Was there any one beside Mr- 
Kent in the room when you awoke?" 

''^I saw papa." 

There ran a shocked mnrmur tbrongb 
the crowdj popularly called a sensation, 
and then a freezing silence again, 

*^IIad your papa any thing in hia 
hand ?" came the velvet question i the 
judge cooed it out^ entrapping the 
child on, as it faltered and sobbed. It 
hangs on a hair if the child will speak. 
Should its gaee once catch the mother's 
starting eye, not four yards from it, it 
will be struck dumb, 

^' Speak the truth, Johnnie/' came I 
low voice from the dock — a low voice 
— a home voice. The child'fi eyes fell 
upon its father's face. 

^^ Sneak the truth, Johnnie : don't be 
afraid." 

*' He bad a hatchet,*' eaid the childj 
and in another second his eyes, by some 
strange attraction, were dropped upon 
the mother's face. The child quivered 
as if it liad been suddenly stung, mi 
wailed aloud, 

"Oh., mamma! mamma!" 

^'•^V^ \t:yx^^^ %^\&t\^^ <ic»\wi?a^V^Mnid the 
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really if we would arrive at the truth 
the mother must be removed." 

Yes, they may remove her now ; the 
worst has been done, and all is over 
with her. She was passed along through 
them to the door without opposition, 
and tottered out alone. Her shoulders 
are heaving with hysteric sobs as she 
leans against the pillar, encircled with a 
greasy sympathy, the villainous pit)r of 
the mob, which is shared by the pick- 
pocket and the felon. The same dirty 
crowd which stare at her, and tell her 
story with rancid pathos, will not the 
less throng before tne scaffold on which 
her darling stands. 

A strong pair of shoulders worked 
through the crowd toward her. Here 
comes old Michael, to shield and sup- 
port her as well as he can. He gave 
her his arm and led her hastily away. 

^* Bedad," he muttered to himself, as 
he hurried her on, '^ bilin' a kid in its 
mother's milk is nothing at all to this. 
Come home, my poor darlint." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

MiCRAXL placed the poor wife on a 
chair in her rooio, and she sat there in 
passions of tears^ Not the less was her 
anguish because the fountains of grief 
were unsealed, though the poets make 
such stock of your stony grief. It is a 
pretty superstition, no doubt ; but in my 
experience of at least one stricken wom- 
an's heart I have seen many a burst of 
tears as unrefreshing as lava, and the 
heart broken all the same. 

It had been better, perhaps, if Michael 
had said nothing, since he could not give 
hope ; but the old fellow had not much 
finesse^ and must fain be talking. His 
words passed her idly by. She did not 
know what he said as he reminded her 
there was time to see her husband often 
— that he was well prepared to die, 
and so forth. Michael seemed to feel 
at length the utter vanity of talk, and 
sat watching her in all the humility of 
helpless compassion. 

"Michael," she said, between her 
sobs, "go back into court and see the 
end. And — ^if— if— there is hope, come 
to me and gi^ me some sign. Quickly 

go-" 

He got up, not debating it with her, 

and weDt to the ddor with great zeal; 
but she stopped bim. 



" Take care how you tell me ! I must 
not let myself sink yet. If there is no 
hope, just come back and say nothing; 
I shall know sufficient then ; out if there 
is a chance, stay away. Or — wait, Mi- 
chael : then it would kill me to see yon 
walking up the street," she said, talking 
convulsively. " Go quickly ; I leave it 
all to you. I can not bear much now, 
I am so broken and prostrated, and I 
must have my strength to be with him 
to the last. Give me some merciful 
sign, Michael ; don't delay now, but I 
shall watch for you. Oh, Michael, bring 
me back some gleam of hope!" 

He left her to watch for his return, 
as one watches for the crisis of a deadly 
fever, fearing to inquire or to think. 
She dried her tears and drew over to 
the window to watch for him. 

Mrs. Porter met Michael in the hall, 
and delayed him there a while. She 
told him there was something wrong 
with the poor lady up stairs — that she 
could not hold out much longef in the 
state she Was in if she were not minded. 
It was not those (trying fits she was 
afraid of in the^daytime, but the poor ^ 
lady showed very queer symptoms at 
night, which frightened worthy Mrs. 
Porter. She had heard her start out of 
her sleep with a scream, and heard her 
keep, muttering in her sleep in a way 
quite awful to hear. On one occasion, 
when she went in about twelve o'clock, 
just before returning to her own bed, 
she found the poor lady quite in a dead 
faint, or, as the doctor called it, ^' sin- 
cuppy." Her hands and feet were quite 
cold, and it was not till Mrs. Porter 
had lifted her, and rubbed her head 
with hartshorn, that she showed signs 
of life, and the blood returned to her 
face. 

" I got a little bottle of camphor julep 
for her, and she's been taking it every- 
day; but there is something wrong with 
her ; she can't talk to me without her 
face all twittering like. You ought to 
have a doctor to see her, Mr. Bryan, for 
Pm very uneasy at night. Fve had a 
lady who owed me three weeks' rent, 
ana, bless you, she was found dead in 
her bed in the morning." 

Michael bade her call in a doctor by 
all means. 

'" Call m \3\^ \i^^ ^<^f:^lcst Tss.'^^NFssKts.^ 
iMto, Yonct AoTX^sst \\WV6. ^ w^ ^^^^^^ 
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** For shame,'' said Michael ; " don't 
visit it on the poor innocent child, whom 
you tanght yourself to speak the truth. 
Take him to you: it's the comfort God 
has sent you." 

The child was stretching his arms 
round her, crying aloud, and striving to 
turn round her averted fece. 

^^ Truth 1" she muttered, catching at 
the. word; "truth is not for this world. 
No one believes it, even were it to come 
from the lips of God." 

" Look round at the poor little cratur. 
How can you hear him crying to you?" 

" Not now, Michael ;• I can not look 
at him or speak to him now. They have 
trained him to swear away ^ his father's 
life. Take him away."" 

" Mamma, I couldn't help iti. Dear 
mamma, don't be angry. Turn yotir 
head — ah ! turn vour head, mamma — ^ahl 
turn your head." 

" Johnnie, go away with Michael. I 
will try to forgive you. Tou have done 
what never, never can be undone. Mi- 
chael, take him away from me," she 
murmured. 

"For shame!" cried Michael still; 
" you will say things to that child he 
will never forget. Turn to him now 
and cuddle him. God has sent him to 
you. How dare you be angry with 
the babe, whom God Almighty doesn't 
blame?" 

" Ah, mamma — ah, mamma !" wailed 
the^ child, hanging on her — "ah, mam- 
tna ! turn your face." 

She turned her face at last, and met 
the young burning kisses with a cold, 
stem cheek. 

"Johnnie," she said, lest she might 
/Wrong his future happiness, ^^I will not 
blame you, but at present you must re- 
turn to your aunt, t am sure you are 
Very sorry for your papa. I am so sor- 
ry myself that — " sobbing and turning 
away again — " that I can not speak to 
you just now. Be a good boy, and pray 
for papa. There" — ^violently sobbing — 
"tate him away, Michael ; I can l^r 
this no longer." 

Michael lifted away the child that 
strove to cling to her. He had painful- 
ly to unfasten each little knotted hand 
before he could carry it away. 

A]pne again, she leant over her fore- 
head against the wall with that stunned 
patience of the sheep* just sunk under 



there came a rending sob. The child's 
crying voice came down to her unceas- 
ingly, and it troubled her at last. She 
spoke out wildly to the empty room. 

"Bring <down the poor fatherless 
child to me." There was no answer. 
" Bring do.wn poor little Johnnie." No 
answer. So she suddenly lifted her 
head,.and she rose. She took some steps 
across the room toward the bell-rope — 
midway she fell like a stone. 

Michael and Mrs. Porter heard the 
fall, and came * running in in alarm. 
There she lay on her £Eice upon the car- 
pet, her languid hands outspread like 
one in the last abasement of despairing 
j3*aVer. They lifted her t6 lier bed and 
applied restoratives, bathing her Tore- 
head with ether, and opdkilng t^e case- 
ment above and below^ but she lay 
like one dead. The doctor came and 
felt her pulse. It was a little faint 
life-thread that seemed every moment 
about to cease. But she was still alive 
— she was in trance. 

Eleanor lay in that trance all the day 
— ^lay on her back dead-alive as if sculp- 
tured from the bed. That singular 
cataleptic state which is rare, yet some- 
times follows as a reaction upon dis- 
traught nerves, had locked her poor 
restless limbs in a frost. Very 3till was 
the poor wild heart now — very restftil 
those weary limbs that have borne her 
hither and thither, running to and fro 
for hope and precious life. She was 
not altogether unconscious. Thoughts 
came slowly bubbling up through the 
black gulf, as from half-drowned life 
below. 

She heard Michael's voice as it were 
afar, and the hard provincial voice of 
the landlady afar off; but grief, and 
passion, and emotion were mere stuceo 
casts, their contortions fixed and mo- 
tionless within. It was like the sus- 
pended nioment of transition from time 
to eternity.. In this mysterious state 
she lay all that night, with the candle- 
gleams upon her face, just as i^^ falls 
upon the shrouded dead ; and the day- 
dawn 'coming through the window 
traced out her lovely blanched face with 
a phosphorescent touch, and the silver 
sunshine fell updn her like a nimbus. If 
she could save her husband's life now 
by walking «ftto«»\32kAx^^\s^^\!kfc\sNQ5^^^ 
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liearing, and Willis life depended upon 
her Cassaodra tale, he mtJst die without 
mercy. That well-conned talc so apt to 
her lips now Jies like an icicle upon her 
ton g« c, Bt il I e d peril aps f o r e ve r * Al 1 1 h e 
next day she lay in that trance as if 
&he would hol<3 it till doomsday, when 
her husband might awake her, himself 
ariien. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

After Eleanor had left the court on 
the second trial day there was not much 
more interest. The evidence was gen- 
erally considered conclusive against 
Coleman, and f^light against his mother, 
and it was felt the jury had made up 
their minds. The prisoner bad grown 
calm and attentive* His anxiety bad 
gone, and his mother still looked va- 
cantly before her, having resigned her- 
self to suffer, and well assured that she 
alone was liable- During the evidence 
of the child, indeed, her attention was 
aroused, and she whispered an anxious 
inquiry to lier son. " What was going 
on now ? Why was that child brought 
here ?" But he quieted her easily. 

*' It is all right, mother ; Johnnie is 
telling what he saw. It is nothing- 
nothing. Keep up licart." 

She was content and trusted bis 
words, being dead to every thing but 
the conviction of her guilt, and a stolid 
Bubmission to certain doom. In fact, 
fihe gave no weight to any evidence 
which seemed to reflect upon her son, 
knowing well it was not he. Argu- 
ments or assumptions she could not en- 
ter into. She looked straightforward 
at the fact as it was, and, having but 
one anticipation, she made no provision 
in her mind as to any other event. 

The evidence of his little son bad not 

come upon Coleman entirely by surprise, 

but it was only within two days of the 

it became known to him that the 

l.had a story to tell extracted from 

Ijy his new maid. Whether this 
old against his nJOtber or himself 
It him in the utmost suspense. 
4 counsel tinkered up bis case with 
il Ltie solder he could apply, and the 
irj amount of twaddling pathos 
''course introduced, with a good 
deMi oT^ciiuino feeling too< ArtisticaUy 
considered, the wife made a good pomt 



in his speech, and she was served up 
duly. Th e w i fe of the prison e v"* s bosom 
— her nobI6 devotion and horrible inef- 
fable desolation — and many such epi- 
thets, were freely thrown out. He in- 
veighed, and I think with reason, against 
the law which excluded the wife's evi- 
dence in the prisoner's favor, and wound 
up his speech with a proper fine climax, 
one introduced by him frequently be- 
fore, and since then plagiarized by a ris- 
ing friend of mine with great efiect* 

" Gentlemen," he cried, in hoarse con- 
clusion, " I have now done. If 1 were 
to rely upon my language or my argu- 
ments — upon the earnest thought and 
sleepless care I have lavished npon this 
cause — which I do not hesitate to des- 
ignate the cause of innocence — I should 
sit dow n with a dependence upon your 
sense and judgment to complete what I 
have left imperfect — to give force to 
w4iat I have feebly handled ; and I should 
sit down in good hope. But, gentlemea, 
I rely upon what J fed and have feU^ 
not upon what I have spoken. I rely 
upon the conviction of the prisoner's in- 
nocence, which is strong within my 
breast" (here be thw^acked his breast); 
'^and strong in that feeling and that 
conviction, I sit down Becure of your 
verdict" 

Then came the speech of the couuee! 
for the prosecution, and then the judge 
enlarged the jury, and his cl^arge was 
felt to be against the male prisoner. He 
spoke in high disapproval of the conduct 
of newspaper editors, and bade the juiy 
dismiss all they might have read or 
heard from their minds, etc. ; and then 
the jury retired, and after a consultation 
of about half an hour they reappeared* 
The prisoners were again placed at the 
bar: the names were called over, and 
their verdict was demanded and an- 
nounced without creating any surprise* 
"Martha Kent, Not guilty, '' 
The old woman started. She sudden- 
ly lost her self-possession, and reeled 
aside into the arms of the turnkey. 
Hitherto her settled despair had acted 
as ballast to her mind, and steadied it 
by its weight. Kow" that it was sud- 
denly wilhdrawm she tottered and lost 
her head. 

" William Coleman, Guilty," ^ 
He stood <\uite calm, just turning to 
, BeeV\a Tao\hct Yets\o\^<i V\\\v«v^^\\4t,heD 
I "be faced th^ i^^^^ \n\\V ■&t\ TOi-iita^xiHs^ 
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front. The rest was according to es- 
tablished form. He said nothing, but 
respectfully underwent his sentence, and 
was removed from the dock by the turn- 
keys. 

He was immediately placed in the 
condemned cell, and from henceforth 
applied himself as men of his type usual- 
ly do to wean himself off the world, and 
by religious exercises to prepare for 
death. He seemed to shrink from in- 
quiring about his wife, and yet it was 
evident each morning he expected her, 
and looked to hear that she was at the 
gate. When the usual hour had come 
and passed at which she used to be ad- 
mitted, he would question the turnkey 
whether any one had been inquiring for 
him, and he still seemed sorely pamed 
for some moments after when he heard 
that no one had been there. 

At first, the relief he obtained from 
the knowledge of his mother's escape 
gave him sufficient support; but pres- 
ently his own situation took its due 
prominence, and, truth to tell, he con- 
templated it with loathing and revolt. 
His feelings and state of mind could 
scarcely have been guessed from his de- 
meanor. In the morning papers he was 
reported as healthy, cheenul, and calm, 
and so they will probably report him to 
the end. Fortitude is a conquest over 
the surface, and Coleman had more 
than ordinary self^ommand; but he 
had more than felons have to bear, 
l^e guilty man feels dissociated from 
all once dear to him by his deed. His 
place can know him no more. His fate 
IS in keeping with his crime, and on a 
level witn his ruined self-respect. But 
Coleman, an innocent man, what was 
he losing? Happiness in a home and a 
wife, whom he loved with a love that 
worldlings would laugh to hear defined, 
but whidi some of us, my friends, if we 
were not ashamed of what is good in 
our nature, could testify to to-day. The 
pretty young wifq is lost to him, so 
winsome and beloved, who could weave 
happiness and content round him — who 
was all the world to him. Her name 
must never be named with his again ; 
his memory will be like a ban. He was 
in the prime of life, and had much to 
lose. Me mourned over it in secret. 

Then this terrible death of infamy 
sickened him. In anticipation he used 



realizing it.in the night under the watch- 
ful eyes of the jailer. He had dreama 
of it. 

Where is Eleanor now — ^that bonny 
soother ? How would she address her- 
self to soothe this grisly terror, which 
in the end he must meet manfully and 
alone. Still in the mornings he hoped 
she would come, and he arranged in his 
own mind how much of his trouble he 
dare show her, and how much he must 
conceal, lest he lean too heavily upon 
her. 

The prison chaplain, an excellent, sin- 
cere man, made his appearance, and en- 
deavored to impress upon Coleman a 
fall sense of the awfulness of his situa- 
tion, of which, indeed, the prisoner was 
becomingly conscious. Coleman listen- 
ed to him attentively, and, as the papers 
duly reported, seemed to display a grow- 
ing resignation ; but when the clergy- 
man pressed upon him the duty of a 
full confession, he quietly said he was an 
innocent man. Of course his ghostly 
monitor, being accustomed to such as- 
sertions, received the avowal with cool 
discredit, and again and again returned 
importunately to the duty of a frank 
admission of guilt. Coleman was quite 
patient and courteous with him. He 
made no emphatic protestations, but 
only repeated his quiet assertion — "I 
am an innocent man." 

One day the parson came to him and 
opened the subject very solemnly. 

"Mr. Coleman," said he, "1 have 
brought you very heavy news, sir, and 
I do not tell it to you to increase your 
trouble, but in the hope that it may 
move you to give tj^e only proof of re- 
pentance now in your power, by making 
a full confession. Tour poor wife is 
very ill." 

"Is she in danger?" said Coleman, 
quietly. 

"very great, Mr. Coleman. She is 
under an awful and sin^lar insensibili- 
ty, and it is doubtful if she will ever 
arise from her bed. And now, my dear 
brother-r'* 

" You have given me, sir," interrupt- 
ed Coleman, still quietly, "the only 
fleam of comfort I have received since 
entered these walls." 
' "My dear sir, the announcement 
should bring your mind, if you love your 

pOOT mfe^ YCAiO ^ -^^C^ ^^SWS^ ^^KWSSiR.- 
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tliicken over the head of a sinner tvLo 
bai-dctis himself against the Almighty." 

Colemau's eyes were vacantly fixed 
upoQ the prison grate. He seemed 
dreamy and inattentive just now* 

" Yon are moved, my dear Mr. Colo- 
man ; I see you are deeply moved, and 
I do trust that your added sorrow has 
worked upon you profitably. Oh, let 
me entreat you, by your love to your 
wife — by your eternal hope of pardon, 
my dear brother, not to make barren 
the good work of prayer we have com- 
menced together by this obstinacy I 
Your wife may yet be spared and raised 
again from her sick-bed," said the par- 
son, "if you do not tempt the judg- 
ments of heaven by this obduracy," 

" I TV as thinking, Bir," said Coleman, 
with a smile of deep dreamy pleasure, 
"I WMS just thinkini^ how strange and 
sweet it will be, if, on the morning 
when I stand in public to die a shame- 
ful death, KelUe and I chanced to im- 
moor from the world together " 

'^ My dear sir^ — my dear Mr, Coleman, 
there may be a gulf lie twccn you fixed," 

*' If we chanced to unmoor for heav- 
en together," repeated Coleman, lean- 
ing back against the wall and looking 
up at the daylight. 



CHAPTEK XXVin, 
Old Mrs. Kent was liberated imme- 
diately upon her acquittal, and she met 
with a perfect ovation outside the pris- 
on walK^, In fact, slie was hailed with 
acclamations as she came forth. 

Some queen, some conqueror, comes 
this way. The people cheer her, and 
make room for hei', and cover her with 
hearty congratulations. As for lier, slm 
passed tln'ongh them like a bothered 
old owl dazzled in the sunshine. She 
seemed not to know where to turn, and 
as if unable to distinguish their applause 
from lioo tings. She appeared to be 
looking about her, up the street and 
inr the street, for some corner where- 

kide fi'om them. At length a po- 
took pity on her, and inquired 
.,/ where ishe wished to go. lie 
: a cab for her, and put her into it ; 
Btoopiog in toward her with the 
-handle in his hand, he demanded 
* would he driven to Hill Side* 
at to Hill Side, bless the man! 
WMt should I do thevQT^ 



The policeman closed the door on 
her, and gave the cabman the direction 
of Eleanor's lodgings, which he happen* 
cd to know— as indeed did most in the 
town by this time— and thither the old 
lady was driven. At the door of Mrs, 
Porter's house she was set down, and 
Michael received her on the step with 
a mighty bass-toned welcome, 

" Here's the ould mist hr ess safe from 
her troubles, Mrs, Porter, Here's a 
rale honest ould lady cleared before the 
\\ h ole conn try of eve ry suspi ci on , Shu re 
my evidence seemed to go agin you, 
alanna," he w^hispered, as ho led her in, 
'^ when I said I saw you comin' down 
stairs ] but I knew you wor innocent, 
and it could do you no harm," 

He led her in, and told Mrs, Porter 
to get ready the best and most commo- 
dious room in the house, ivhispering 
that she might cliarge *'any thing in 
raison, and maybe she might have her 
distinguished lodgers for a quarter," 
Mrs, Porter had by this time resigned 
herself to the notoriety thrust upon her 
house, especially when she had ascertain- 
ed that her lodgers were not implicated: 
the pleasing prospect of realizing a 
whole year's rent for her landlord in 
three months now entii^ely reconciled 
Jier to her lot. Moreover, she consid- 
ered that now a responsible relative of 
Eleanor's was arrived, she would be re- 
lieved from her trying attendance upon 
the patient in her unnatural state, and 
the old lady might now take the place 
of nurse to Eleanor, In this fond hope 
she was soon undeceived. Under the 
first stinmhis, liowevor, she made ready 
her own bedroom for Mrs. Kent, the 
best furnished and largest in the houBe, 
There, over the chimney-piece, was the 
portrait of her husband, painted, as it 
were, with a red brick and washing blui?. 
On the clnmney "piece were delf Arca- 
dians blowing pipes and a-Maying to- 
gether, Tliere w^ere niediciue-bottke 
also, those which she fetched for Elea- 
nor's use, and those she kept for pri- 
vate coddling. Especially obvious waa 
a bottle of peppermint drops, to which 
Mrs. Porter had frequent reeort in any 
little distress arising from indigestion 
at supper. There waa a luxurious 
arm-chair in the room in which she 
dozed, and a fine feather-bed Tvith two 
dowiiY i[it\\\c>\v^ o\\^^Ulch she slept, and 
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Stand at the window, which prevented 
the shutters from closing. 

This haunt of comfort, then, she re- 
signed for lucre, and herself retired to 
a little bedchamber above, in which she 
accommodated herself to circumstances. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

The old woman could not rest still. 
She wandered from her room with a 
motiveless solicitude. Sometimes she 
was found standing in the passage — 
sometimes she made her way into the 
landlady's little retreat, speechless and 
stupefied, yet with some sort bf craving 
for company; and there she might sit 
a while, moving her lips now and again, 
but deaf to questions. Sometimes she 
said she would be off to Hill Side, to 
find some use for this sudden awful lib- 
erty of hers, that lay waste before her. 
What was she to do with it ? It be- 
wildered her. This cumbrous liberty, 
which she had foregone forever on the 
day she surrendered herself to justice — 
it burdened her with a sleepless respon- 
sibility. It was like the captsdncy of a 
helmless wreck, with no livmg soul but 
her on board. What's to be done — 
what's to be done, or said, or seen the 
endless day ? 

She went up twenty times a morning 
and evening to Eleanor's room to look 
at her, and had probably scarcely a mo- 
tive for the act. There was no love or 
curiosity — no very human feeling at all 
— butf a certain blind impulse to do it, 
because she was free to do it, and knew 
nothing else she had to do. 

She had been passive in the hands of 
others hitherto, and did not need to 
take thought for herself. All was to 
have been done for her, and she played 
no part herself in the dr^ma but to sit 
still or be led about without moving 
hand or tongue. She was drifting to 
the Falls, and the motion was drowsy 
and swift. Scream or struggle were 
vain torture, therefore she might sleep 
and be passive. Now she must think 
for herself and act — one s^t or effort of 
thought is not enough to fill the end- 
less day and troubled night — ^fifty acts 
^ill not fill it — and she was one whose 
nature was practical, and to whom ao- 
tivitj was me. A vacillating dotage 
seemed to govern all her movements. 



She met her grandchild once before 
he was taken back to his aunt's, and 
she took little notice of him, putting 
him away from her with her hand, and 
passing him by indifferently. He was 
nothing to her now. But that awful 
rapt sleep of Eleanor's, which terrified 
the whole house, attracted her continu- 
ally, and drew her up stairs with some 
loadstone power. The house was hush- 
ed, just as if death was in it, and those 
constant purposeless visits were notable 
to all. On the third morning the trance 
was still upon Eleanor, and up came 
her sinister visitor to look on her. Old 
Michael was standing ruefully at the 
foot of the bed, and Mrs. Kent took her 
stand a few yards from its side, prying- 
ly examining the senseless figure, her 
old face set heavily forward. 

"It might be better for the poor 
lamb if she never woke from that awfol 
sleep, ma'am," said Michael; "she'll 
hardly stand the news we'll have to telf 
her." 

Mrs. Kent seemed too engrossed to 
answer him. She went over and laid 
her sinewy hand upon Eleanor's cheek. . 
No ; it could not blench, and it never 
shrank at the touch of that guilty hand. 

"It's as well for poor Misther Will 
as herself," continued Michael. " He'll 
want all his courage and strength to 
die like a man. Them sobbing matches 
wid this poor lamb would shake him 
terrible just now." 

" Where is my son ?" said the old 
lady, turning to him. 

Michael returned her gaze, and from 
her his eyes wandered again to the up- 
turned face on the bed.v 

" Whisht ! she might hear us," he 
said, pointing solemnly to the latter. 
" How do we know but she hears and 
ponders on every thing we are saying, 
only she can't cry out?" 

She can not indeed cry out. A cry 
arising now from that passionless face 
had seemed to these two gazers like a 
cry from the dead. 

Michael went over to the old lady 
and led her from the* room down stairs 
to her own. There he told her, with 
some little merciful preamble, the news 
which he had supposed a few minutes 
before she must have known. Sfcs^^^ 
ce\ved\\» «A.^T%\.^«Vik\|&aaL^^ssL^s^^ 
. and ^\i%Ti «X\%xi^>5 ^"^"^^^^.^f^^ 
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papers, he had con v meed her, she seem- 
ed beyond any strong emotion. What 
she felt was stolid — she took the intel- 
ligence into her mind to brood on it — 
and after some ten minutes' silence ebe 
cried, in the strong, trenchant accent of 
ber co^intry, " It don't matter, Michael, 
whether one be crushed wf a ton o' clay 
or wi' a woal grass lilll on one's breast- 
It canno be worsen It caniio be worse. 
We are all ruined — man, woman, and 
child." 

*^Wcin you're safe, ma'am, at laste* 
They can never try^ you again.'* 

" What, never ? Eh, dear I never 
try me again ? Look'ec now : if that 
man came to 'em from the dead, wi' 
the bloody dint on his foreheadj and 
told 'em all it was I that struck that 
blow J think'ee they woiild not arrest mc 
again ?" 

"Not they, ma'am, not they. Once 
you've stood your trial j ye might walk 
4he streets night and day wid your con- 
fession round your neck on a printed 
boord, and they couldn't touch ye by 
the Jaw of England* But this is quare 
talk, ma'am, when you're as innocent as 
the child. If Kent came back to us as 
a witness, I'll be bound he'd speak the 
truth, if he never spoke truth before.'^ 

** Look'ee, Michael ; if I went back 
straight to prison now, and knocked at 
the gate this morning witlun an hour, 
and bade them take me in again — that 
I am not fit to live — and told 'em to 
free my poor son, for it was I commit- 
ted that crime — think'ee, man, they 
would put me in the dock again, and 
free my poor Will ?" 

" Begor ! tliat reminds mc of my poor 
pet up stairs," said Micliael. *' She was 
ready to swear at any blessed minute to 
any thing od the face of the earth. My- 
self beheved her stories at times, she 
was so fiery wid 'em. She was ready 
to confess she did it herself, if she could 
only save the poor niasther," 

The old lady meanwhile put on her 
shawl and bonnet, and went hastily to 
the doon 

" Where are ye goin', ma'am ?" 

" Abroad." 

"Where abroad, ma'am? Pardon 

me," mid he, interrupting her pj'ogress 

respectful] f J "I've had enough of that 

poor lady's yagaricB up etairs, and I'd 

troiibia ye to tell mc wliere yoii'xe; 

g'oin \ '^ '' 



"Abroad, man. It's nanght to thee." 

'* We must not have you runnin' wild 
about the town, like that poor lady in- 
side," said Michael. " See what it haa 
come to with her. We don't want two 
of ye stretched, above and below^ as if 
ye wor waitm' for your coffins." 

" I am going to ^ive myself np, man, 
for this murder. Who are you, to stand 
between me an' the law ?" 

" I tell ye, ma'am, not all the mdth- 
ers and wives in the land could change 
that jury's verdict, and wash it out wid 
their tears. What's done is done. Ton 
can not be tried again. They'd pneh 
you back from the gates, and the mob 
of roughs that cheered ye on Monday 
migh 1 1 ear y e t o pi eces t o-d ay. Nothing 
can save Misther Wilh No doubt he 
counted np the cost of the vingeance be 
took on that ruffian Kent* Sure we 
must all die, and God chooses the roa^ 
for us, not ourselves. Rest aisy in your 
own room for to-day ; and if tlie darlint 
cratur np stairs recovers, I'll take ye 
both quietly back to Hill Side till such 
time as it is fitting to bid Misther Will 
good-by* Sit down there, now, like a 
good lady, by the fire^ and wait till the 
ache begins to lave you. Ou!d people 
like us — I speak wid respect — don't feel 
so keen as that poor darlint np stsira. 
Sorrow won't lodge on branchless onid 
trunks like you and me j it's the green 
young tree that catches the snow. 

This and much more he said to her, 
standing between her and the deof. 
Iler once stubborn will was now as a 
rccd in the wind. She yielded to his 
arguments, and sat herself down by the 
fire for an hour or so, when her fidgets 
retuined : she strayed about the house 
again, troubling every one, and fascina- 
ted to Eleanor's room, where ehe was 
lying dumb and white, not to be qnes* 
tioned, but who could say uncon scions 
of her grim visitor's presence ? 

At length, as t!)e evening came apace, 
Michael and Mrs. Porter, with nnited 
influence, induced her to return to her 
own room once more, and obtained her 
promise that she would go to bed early. 
About ten o'clock Mrs< Porter looked 
in to see if slie were likely to keep it and 
settle down quietly for the night. She 
found Mrs. Kent lying on her bed, coy- 
ctcd \>y ^ ^lte^%m^-^own and cloak, ap 
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the household were asleep— but Elea- 
nor the soundest of them iEdl — ^Mrs. Kent 
rose in the dark and went quietly over 
to the door. She opened it, and stood 
listening. She stole out and went up 
the first flight, as if on her accustomed 
visit to Eleanor's room; but on the 
dark lobby she changed her mind and 
returned. She lit the candle at the fire, 
which was still red, and placed it upon 
the chimney-piece ; then she stood there 
upon the rug, and again seemed to list- 
en. Her eyes were fixed on some ob- 
ject upon the mantel-piece. It was an 
object not noticed for the first time. 
She had been thinking' of it these many 
hours, in the daylight and the diarkness, 
while wandering about or lying upon 
her bed. It had been a sort of focus 
round which her scattered mind had 
begun to gather. It was, in fact, the 
little bottle which worthy Mrs. Porter 
had lefb there among others, and had 
been intended for Eleanor's use. Her 
name was on the label, and the direc- 
tions for the dose — so many drops per 
night: in printed capitals were the 
warning words, " Laudanum — ^poison." 
" Will is gone," said the old woman, 
softly, " and his young wife is gone, but 
they spare me, and I am upward of six- 
ty-three — I shall be sixty-tour in three 
diays. Bless us, how I've been living — 
how I have been living .... Eleanor 
looked right calm and settled up stairs. 
She has nowt to trouble her, and her 
day is laid out for her, from cockcrow 
to supper -bell. At her age I was a 
right froward hearty wench. Let me 
see ! ni sit me down — ^I'll sit me down 
and think on't." 

She took the bottle in her hand, and, 
drawing over the arm-chair to the fire, 
she sat down and thought on it a while. 
" Nellie had a white pillow under her 
head," said the old lady, speaking up as 
if some one were by. "Eh, dear! it 
looked so calm." 

She rose, and, going to her bed, she 
took the pUlow and laid it against the 
back of the chair, shifting its position^ 
little, and smoothing it till it lay seemly 
and fair, and then she took her seat 
again. 

" On next Thursday mom Fll be six* 
ty-four, if I live to see it— I'm only six- 
ty-three to-night Nobody 'ill 

ever know I did it. I have confessed' 
U to nobody. The people 'ill be Boiry 



for me ... . and they'll put only six- 
ty-three on my coffin." 

She uncorked the bottle quickly. 
There was no hesitation about her, and 
there was no appropriate soliloquy, such 
as had been dramatically fitting. This 
stout old ladv was no female Cato in 
the close of her career. Her life was 
redolent of the field and the turnip, 
and the upland grass, and the rumina- 
ting kine. Her language was acts. 
While others talked, she did ; and let 
it be said that, till ruin and ingratitude 
crushed her nature into contortion, and 
turned its kindly and lusty juices to 
sourness, she did well and meant well 
to all. 

Her parting thoughts, to be sure, as 
she holds h^r death in her hand, are 
somewhat ^otesque and wandering. 
Never mind that. If you knew the 
links which join them, they are suffi- 
ciently to the point. No doubt pied 
vanity — ^who is no respecter of situa- 
tions, and who would, I believe, prattle 
her impertinence before the judgment- 
seat of God — no doubt pied vanity 
perched beside the old lady as . she 
stood upon the dark border-land. Nev- 
er mind that ; the sprite has stood be- 
side great queens before now, at the 
same solemn moment, like a q^uaint cra- 
zy jester with a sting in his gibes. 

See how dignified is the action.' She 
lays her wearywhite head back upon 
the pillow. There it rests, the face 
turned up^ just as the lovely youn^ face 
up stairs is turned up. Puttmg the lit- 
tle bottle to her lips, she drinks off her 
quietus, and drops the phial on the car- 
pet. Now we are gone — now no more 
responsibility what we «hall do, or 
where we shall wander, or what we 
shall speak. Drift, drift away. That 
awful hberty is delivered up, its charter 
is torn across, and thrown from us for- 
ever. We have nothing to do but WMt 
and drift, drift away. 

Who comes to disturb us ? There is 
a hasty step outside, and the door bursts 
open, and in comes the shrouded Elea- 
nor, staggering over to the old wom- 
an's side. So at the sounding of the 
last trump may the beloved dead burst 
into our rooms, and cry aloud to us to 
awaken — ^the dead calling to the dyin^. 

r \\sim— ^OTiL ts.\>&X 



Mrs. Kent looked up at her. " What 
want 'ee ?" she asked, plaintively. " I 
thought you was gone before us, dearie." 

" Mrs. Kent ! God has almost raised 
me from the dead to save my husband's 
life. You committed the crime for 
which he is going to suffer; I charge 
you with it. I saw you with the hatch- 
et in your hands. You must confess to- 
night, or you will have murdered your 
own son. I tell you I have heard them 
saying up stairs he will die in two days, 
and I've been striving to rise and speak 
since morning. Who is guilty, Will or 
you?" 

"What need is there to confess? 
You know I am guilty," said the old 
woman, heavily. 

"You did it — ^you say you did it?" 
Eleanor rung the bell violently, leaning 
against the wall for support, and the 
people came hurrying up stairs and 
down stairs to her peremptory cries 
and the loud ringing of the bell. 

"She says she did it!" exclaimed 
Eleanor, pointing at the old woman. 
" Mrs. Kent ! Mrs. Kent ! tell them all 
now, and save your son." 

The old lady roused herself from a 
growing lethargy. Michael stood at 
one side, and the landlady in her bed- 
gown at) the other, and the servants 
gathered in front. 

The old lady roused herself, and look- 
ed from face to face slowly. 

" Good people," she said, " I don't 
see you plain. I only see faces, but I 
care not who ye be. I committed this 
crime, for which my son Will is about 
to suffer." 

"Listen!" said Eleanor, who had sunk 
into a chair — " listen ! How did it hap- 
pen ? Tell them how it happened." 

" I trusted Kent," muttered the old 
lady, with a confused sense of self-vin- 
dication, " and I was blind and fond. 
He robbed me of all my money — he 
shamed me before my own child — he 
insulted me as no wife, I think, was ever 
insulted before. That is all past, and I 
want to sleep." 

"But you have not confessed all to 
them. Waken ! waken !" cried Eleanor. 
"Michael, rouse her; shake her; she 
must not sleep now till you all know 
the truth." 

Michael propped the old lady up, con- 

vinced that she, too, was falling into a 

trance from agitation. He shook her 



and raised her head. She looked at 
them all solemnly again, and seemed to 
make an effort. 

" I took the hatchet," she muttered,- 
" and I went up anU struck him in ^e 
forehead, like Sisera, for what he had 
done to me." 

"Get writing — get paper; write it 
down — write it down," gasped poor 
Eleanor. " Remember, it is not I who 
am telling this. Remember, this is not 
my evidence now. Mrs. Kent ! Mrs. 
Kent !" she cried, " where were my hus- 
band and I when you struck him up 
stairs?" 

" You and Will were in the parlor. 
I heard ye talking as I passed the door." 

" There — there. Get paper, for heav- 
en's sake! Thank Goal Get paper 
and pen. It is not I who speak now. 
This is not my evidence: you heard her. 
Will and I were below as she passed 
up. Mrs. Kent, how was it Will came 
to have the hatchet in his hand ?" 

"I must sleep," muttered the old 
woman. 

" Waken ! waken !" cried Eleanor, 
throwing herself upon the slumberer, 
"waken, Mrs. Kent! How did Will 
come to have the hatchet in his hand ?" 

Mrs. Kent woke up. 

" I thought this moment," she mut- 
tered, " I was before the throne o' God." 

" You are in God's presence with me 
this night, Mrs. Kent. Tell these peo- 
ple, how did Will get the hatchet in his 
hand?" 

Mrs. Kent tried to sit up, but she 
could not. 

" As I am a dying sinner, without 
hope o' mercy. Will came in and twist- 
ed the hatchet out of my hand, and put 
me out of the door. Lay my head down 
now — I must sleep." 

"There," cried Eleanor, sinking to 
her seat. " You all heard her ; and our 
child woke up at my cries, lliat is all 
the truth. He is saved !" 

Michael almost lifted Her away out 
of the room, telling her he would have 
every word written down, but that if 
she were not quiet her fit might return. 

" I might never wake the next time, 
Michael. Write down all you have 
^eard, and let them all put their signa- 
tures to it, and get Mrs. Kent's signa- 
ture. Do you hear ? Then, if I never 
I wakeT\, my \iw^\i«ii^ V^ ^\j^\i^ ^^^led?" 
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her lie down ; then he wrote down ev- 
ery word Mrs. Kent had spoken, and 
read it out to her content. He imme- 
diately got the signatures of all who 
had been present. None of them had 
left the room in which the confession 
had been made. They were all sur- 
rounding Mrs. Kent's chair still as he 
' put the pen in their hands. Just then 
Mrs. Porter had a small empty bottle in 
her hand, and was examining it with 
evident alarm. 

They then saw how it was with her ; 
and even while they were recovering 
from their consternation, and consider- 
ing what ought to be done, the old gray 
head sunk back and back from their 
supporting arms and rested on the pil- 
low : it seemed to sleep there as sound- 
ly and sublimely as ever a saint slept in 
the catacombs. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Then came that roice; when, all forsaken, 
My sonl long had sleeping lain ; 

Nor thought its cold pulse could ever waken- 
To such benign, blessed sounds again. 

Sweet Toice of comfort ! 'twas like the stealing 

Of summer wind through some wreathed shell ; 
Each inmost winding, each secret feeling 

Of all my soul echoed to its spell. 
.^Twas whispered balm, *twas sunshine spoken : 

I'd live long ages of grief and pain 
To have my long sleep of sorrow broken 

By such benign, blessed sounds again. 

MOOEB. 

The intelligence reached Coleman 
of his wife's recovery, and it scarcely 
brought him joy. He must leave her 
behind. But with it came the awful 
news, told to him mercifully, of his 
mother's suicide. 

It was a time with him when he must 
have earnestly striven to shut out the 
world from his thoughts — a time when 
those who talked to him addressed him 
as a dying man, and as one whose ties 
with all earthly concerns might be con- 
sidered dissevered — so it was thought 
well not to agitate his thoughts, or to 
stir the stagnation of nature so favor- 
able to repentance and so auspicious to 
a confession of crime. Up to the ar- 
rival, then, of this news, his mind had 
been crystallizing into resignation, and 
his nerves had been gathering hardi- 

hood, from their iamUiarization 'wUli\ uviw \i\ixa w^^ov • vx. x« w-. « ^ , 

certain fate. But the last blow \)roke\oii \ii^ \«!^^^ ^\sv^ %^^\Ba. ^^^5x 



him down. He received the tidings 
with such unrestrained agitation that 
he shocked the good chaplain who 
brought them. Indeed, the prisoner 
was so violent, abrupt, and indecprous 

in his grief, that Mr. , after many 

vain eflfbrts to calm him, was obliged to 
leave the cell, and in subsequent visits 
to avoid the subject, though some of 
the incoherences of the prisoner rested 
on his mind — when he exclaimed, for 
instance, that his sacrifice and ruin were 
all made vain by this. When he mut- 
tered that this was a judgment on him, 
and that all he loved were undone, he 
seemed to the good chaplain to be rav- 
ing; while, on the other hand, Coleman, 
as if ashamed of his display at the first 
shock, withdrew himself into a languid 
unsettled abstraction, enlivened by no 
glimmer of impatience. 

His firmness became undermined 
from day to day till it was a mere out- 
ward semblance and shell, skin-deep, all 
hollow and dark within ; but still he 
struggled with himself. " She is gone 
from a life of shame," he said. "People 
would have shunned her, as they now 
shun her poor remains; but she shall 
meet no insult henceforth. Neither she 
nor I shall feel our shame. I shall not 
trouble for it when I am buried under 
the prison flag." But these words were 
empty hardihood to deceive himself; he 
was obliged to mutter them aloud, for 
he could not think the poor cold vaunt. 

"Suppose I were to awaken," he 
muttere(i feebly — " to awaken from this 
state, which se^ms to me too horrible to 
be true, and find myself far away in the 
country with my wife and child." This 
phantom of comfort was all he could 
conjure up to himself now. He had 
been in the habit of saying to the chap- 
lain that nothing but religion could sus- 
tain him. What was, then, the amount 
of its support ? Well, he had been a 
steady, church-going man, who had nev- 
er doubted its truths — ^not reasoning of 
them either so deeply or so shallowly 
as to doubt — rand we must all feel that, 
without God's intuition atid vital pres- 
ence in the heart from day to day and 
year to year, that frail plant, faith, must 
languish. These patched-up repentances 
in the desperate eleventh clo\sx ^>1Lx>!^ 

n c\ \_ ■^^ _ ^_V4A_ ^_*XV <««.r«j^ mVTS 
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baut to bank till we step upon it and 
sink through. Now that in his horror 
Coleman partook of the blessed bread 
and wine to comfort himj hoping for 
strength from these great pledges of re- 
membrance, they loosened not the an- 
ticipated grip of the hangman npon his 
neek^ — they offered no siibatautial in- 
demnification to his impious self-sacri- 
fice — their import was nothing to the 
poor dead mother he dared not hope to 
meet ; and the promises uttered above 
them could not lift tho eternal curse 
from her soul» He was fain to find some 
other resonrcej and found none except 
the dogged manhood of physical nerve. 

" I feel certain," he wrote in a sort of 
feverish diary which he kept, ''I feel cer- 
tain that I shall be self-poBsesBed, and 
walk steadily on Monday morning ; but 
to-day, to-night, and to-morrow 1 Oh 1 
these days, these days ! They have in 
them the bitterness and sting of death. 
There is a sewerage of misery flowing 
through mymindj and a longing begins 
to grow upon me that wars against my 
God. Wolf Tone's death was in my 
thoughts all the morning. He knew 
how to escape from stone walls." 

" God help and comfort my poor 
heroic darling! I believe my greatest 
torture is to love her too much. I feel 
as if half the pain would leave me if I 
could deaden that love* This misery 
comes by fitSj I observe. In the evening 
I expect to feel it less, and to-morrow 
God may comfort me with a higher love 
and hope* So reasons my pencil^ but 
my heart has no philosophy in it now." 

Saturday passed over ; and Sunday, 
witli its approaching convict sei'vice, 
dawned upon Coleman, who had tossed 
sleeplessly all night. What he had suf- 
fered during these night-hours, brood- 
ing over* the piteous forfeiture he had 
doomed himself to — over the blackened 
nn"ie be had be<|ucathed to wife and 
—over the infamous doom which 

I^^d him when those shuddering 
I s his hand rested uj^on must be 
up to the last revolting ofliccs of 
an d d ishon or! Wh at h e su ftered 
not be curiously dissected here. 
I conYict's Sabbath dawned through 
!nt teem of rain, and Coleman, half 
c ^.jed US he hy, sat up on tlie aide of 
Aj ^ed find made a re<jucst of the turn- 
r-^'f /^^ ^^J^ 'je wished to see tbe 
Jinplaia immediately. 



Now, although it was the unreasona- 
ble hour of ^ye o'clock, when innocent 
men sleep most soundly , the turnkey 
pricked his ears at the request- He 
said to himself ,that the prisoner was 
just about to confess, and must by no 
means be balked. He knew something 
of a convict's nature. They were apt 
to be impulsive, and their moods were 
likely to shift and fall again if aot taken 
in the tide. So he immediately com- 
municated with a turnkey on duty with- 
out, who tarried not till he had borne 
the message to the chaplain's houscj and 
had it sent up to his bedside. To the 
awakening ears of Mr* the mes- 
sage took this shape, 

'' Please, sir, to get up and go to the 
jail. The prisoner Coleman wants to 
see you immediately* Ho is going to 
make a confession." 

Up started the good man, and lost 
not a moment. He took paper and pen 
with him, stepped across to the jail, and 
was ushered into the prisoner's cell on 
a waft of charity and ghostly sohcituder 

"Mr. , I am very grateful for 

your coming to me." 

" I am grateful for your sending for 
me," avouched the flustered chaplain; 
" I have desired such a summons very 
earnestly, and I am most thankful to 
learn that you are about to coDfess your 
crime," 

"I am going to confess my cbildisl)- 
n e s s , " s aid Col eman , sm ilin g coldly. " I 
am like a frightened child in the dark, 
calling for its mother." So much did 
he say as if in jest ; but then there came 
an earnest ring in his voice, 

" My worthy friend, I can bear tliis 
Ion el in ess n o 1 on ger* It i s fri gh tful , and 
h as quit e u n m an n ed m e. I m u st s ee ray 
wife at once. She will come, if they 
have to carry her, when once she knows 
my state," 

The chaplain let paper and pen drop 
from his hand. He repeated what had 
been his hope and expectation, and, as 
if it were necessary to remind the 
wretched man of the morrow, that his 
time was now become of awful moment 
to him, he was about to take the sacra- 
ment for the last time. Let it be with 
a lightened conscience* 

Coleman interrupted him once and 
lagam. I\^ tclw?*^ s^^ \\& ^\fe^ if ebe 
\ cou\d ^om\A^ cQvafe* ^'^ Mx^x \ ^^ 
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ter able, my good friend, to hear and 
feel what you say." 

The chaplam was disappointed. He 
expressed strong doubts that the pris- 
oner's wife womd be allowed an inter- 
view at such an irregular hour, and urg- 
ently impressed upon him that the tend- 
ency of such a meeting could only be 
to divert his mind from the solemn sub- 
jects which should engross him. If he 
were wise, the prisoner should wait till 
the evening, when he would be permit- 
ted to take farewell of his family. 

" I want no harrowing farewell this 
morning," said poor Coleman ; " I mere- 
ly want her company for a while, and 
not for the last time. Obtain this mer- 
cy for me, Mr. ; let me be re- 
freshed and relieved if it be but for a 
few minutes, and she will come again 
to-night." 

Mr. could not refuse. The 

entreaty was put to him with a subdued 
piteousness which moved him and cut 
short his protestations. He went away, 
promising that Mrs. Coleman should 
immediately be made acquainted with 
the prisoner's desire, and, if it were pos- 
sible that she could come, he promised 
himself to accompany her to the gate. 

When he was gone, Coleman already 
began to watch and listen for her com- 
ing. He waited for her with a woman's 
longing. Could sunshine ever pierce 
through that yellow world of rain with- 
out ? Could any cheer ever reach him 
again in his condemned cell? 

About eight o'clock — ^that is to say, 
after two hours' impatient vigil, his 
breakfast was brought to him, mended 
with those little prison luxuries allowed 
to the condemned. The indulgence has 
something revolting in it. Here was 
hot coffee, eggs, and toast conceded as 
a measure of mercy to a poor trembling 
soul coming up on the morrow for eter- 

Coleman left the meal untasted ; the 
damp horror of the night he had passed 
hung around him still. He wished for 
nothing but the coming of her who was 
all the world to him, that she might 
dissolve this squalid spell from his mind. 

About nine o'clock she came, and 

stood unsupported at the door of his ._ «, -- ^ - 

cell. ' 'when I waken you from this dre»ii&sL 

He met her midway, and he caugYitl Aee^^\i\x\»^^'^^«c^^^^^»^'??^^^^^^ 
ber in bis arms as if he never meant, to\ SVi% Y^V» V-et \\»sA w»As». "^^^^ 
anlooaen bis cJasp. They sat down ou\ wiflLVicSsfcftLxx^ ^\sisa.» va.^^'^'' 



his bed, and he told her what days and 
nights he had spent, with a feverish 
eagerness which gave her a secret shock 
— ^it was so unlike his old calm wa^s. 
When he had finished, he listened like 
a child to what she had to say. She 
sat looking at him, holding both his 
hands, and she seemed about to speak, 
but, fearful to trust her voice, at last 
she said steadily, " So they told you 
about your mother, Will?" 

« Nell, Nell," he repUed, " all that has 
happened since you and I parted last. 
Yes, I know the worst ; all I can hope 
for on earth is this quiet hour with you." 

Again she sat looking at him, as if 
waitmg till some strong feeling within 
her would let her speak. Be sure when 
she does speak it will be some comfort- 
able words, 

" Will," she faltered, " I am come to 
tell you ypur mother is not dead." 

He started to his feet, thought a mo- 
ment before he gave loose to his feel- 
ings, and then sat quietly down again. 

" AM Nell, you go too far now ; you 
would do much to lighten my heart, but 
you ought not. For God's sake, Nell !" 
he burst out — " I can't read your face. 
Tou could not smile, surely, if this were 
not true." 

She was smiling into his haggard 
eyes. 

" I dare not deceive you. Will ; I am 
not so shortsighted. Your mother is 
living, and likely to recover.'l 

^^I thank my good and merciful God I 
Now I seem to feel that I can part this 
world in peace. You came with the 
good news, my girl. I'll trust you for 
that, when there is good news to be 
had." 

He sat realizing what he had heard, 
grappling with it lest it should escape 
him, and she did not interrupt him tor 
many lAnutes ; but she said to herself 
in thought, " He thinks I ccTuld smile if 
he were not saved." 

" Willie," she said, in a fresh, glad 
tone, ^'I often remember awakening 
you at night from an uneasy struggling 
sleep with my hand on your shoulder 
so, and we both laughed together at 
your goblin visions. This time, darling, 
we won't laugh nor shed any tears 
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bright eyes melted, and she cried out 
with a sob, " My darling, awake. You 
are not to die — you are reprieved !" 

It was not the manner in which she 
meant to end, but she was weak and 
worn out ; the pent hurricane of joy 
swept her along. 

"Your mother can never be tried 
again, and she has confessed the crime 
which she committed, I am sure under 
insanity ; / am convinced of thaf* — all 
this and the following in sobbing frag- 
ments as she lay on his breast. " Her 
confession was sent to the secretary of 
state, and the governor, who has proved 
a kind friend to me, received the re- 
prieve this morning, and at my entrea- 
ty allowed me to be the first bearer of 
the news. Here he is coming to tell 
you it himself. Oh, Will ! did you not 
know you were killing me when you 
sacrificed yourself? but you^ see God 
has given you back to me." 

Before Coleman could believe in this 
wakening the governor entered, and 
confirmed Eleanor's statement by the 
oflScial communication of his release. 

Coleman was restored to life and free- 
dom again — a freedom which to him 
was like the blaze of daylight on one 
buried alive. 

When he and his wife left the prison 
gates there was a cab in waiting for 
them, and in the ferment of popular 
feeling which existed in the town, it 
was thought needful to have some po- 
lice in attendance to prevent the possi- 
bility of any violence being ofiered to 
the prisoner. A city mob had gathered 
without, drawn thither by the rumor 
that a reprieve had arrived. It must 
be understood they were in ignorance 
of the grounds upon which it was grant- 
ed, and believed Coleman to be guilty; 
they were, therefore, sulky at the dis- 
appointment they were to sustain, and 
felt some brutal sense of wrong sustain- 
ed in being thus cheated of the popular 
spectacle which had been promised to 
them on the morrow. On Coleman's 
appearance, therefore, outside the walls, 
there arose against him a storm of 
groans and hootings, and this was his 
welcome upon the rainy street. 

He crossed to the cab quickly, less 
troub]ed^ for himself than for his wife,* 
who might be frightened by the threat 
cnhjg demonstration. But ho need not 
ave feared for her. She walked at bis 



side without her veil, evenly sharing 
with him his shame. She proved her 
words that morning when she said she 
would be prouder to share his shame 
than half a throne. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The cloud upon Coleman's name soon 
cleared away as the facts became gen- 
erally known, and there arose a general 
chorus of sympathy and respect in all 
the papers of the day, which continued 
while ever the strange events of the 
tragedy retained a hold on the public 
mind, a period not exceeding a few 
weeks. The matchless wife also had 
her share of the praise, but they knew 
nothing of her, not as I know her and 
her husband knows her. This moment 
her voice seems to be sounding in my 
ears — the soft low Somersetshire accent 
formed to coax or comfort, or, haply, to 
mourn. 

Immediately after the foregoing 
events, Mr. Coleman removed his moth- 
er, wife, and child to a quiet country 
lodging, and there they lived out of 
sight. Broken in mind and constitu- 
tion, the wretched old lady did not long 
survive her disgrace; the effects of the 
poison she had taken, and the violent 
remedies employed, gave a shock to her 
vital powers, and, having maundered 
through a few months' life, tenderly 
nursed and cherished by her son and 
Eleanor, she died one night painlessly, 
with a dim knowledge of who stood 
by her bedside, but giving no token of 
either hope or fear ; and thus the mUl- 
stone dropped from Coleman's neck. 

When the funeral had taken place, 
Coleman removed his family to the 
neighborhood of Brighton, where they 
at present reside. Years have passed 
since, and Coleman has put the heavy 
trial of his mother's heathen death over 
him, and he has grown to believe — as 
we all grow to believe, our faith warp- 
ing slowly to our desire — that a merci- 
ful God has pardoned her great crime, 
and that he may meet her again, purged 
of her blood-stains. With a fond per- 
version of context, he has set a Scrip- 
ture legend upon her tomb-stone, and 
he, and "EAetmox, 2Ji\d his son, in the 
course oi ^ci2L\a,\\^\^ ^xo^\i \,c> \.\\\&\. 
1 ita pxorcvVse, 
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SACRED ' 

TO MT MOTHER, 

MARTHA COLEMAN, 

WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
AGED 64. 

" Though your sins be as scarlet, yet shall they 
be white as snow ; though they be like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.** 

Eleanor, that subtle sophist, at first 
taught him to believe that the poor old 
suicide was deranged by much sorrow 
and oppression when she committed her 
last crime ; and then gradually reason- 
ing back by gentle links, she led him to 
think in a loose, a happy, and unrea- 
soning way, that the first dreadful crime 
was under the influence of mania also. 

She reminded him how simple, how 
generous, how foldless had been the 
old woman's character before her mar- 
riage, and how there was every evi- 
dence of growing disease in her look, 
demeanor, and address when'she began 
to sink under her wrongs. She remind- 
ed him artfully how he had told her 
that his great grandfather had been de- 
ranged for many years of his dechning 
life, and that the second generation is 
generally affected by hereditary disease. 

How she watched him, ancl soothed 
him, and guarded him from pain with- 
out permitting him to see her tactics! 
Silently, undemonstratively bright, like 
starlight, her love dwelt with him and 
about him: conversing and reading, 
laughing and playing pleasant old tunes 
on the cottage piano, such as his soul 
loved, she enchanted the days, still sooth- 
ing him if fretted, and by'r Lady I — ^ndt 
to make too solemn a business of it — 
often chaffing him out of his grievances 
without mercy. 

To this day Johnnie is still coddled 
somewhat injudiciously, and has more 
medicine than is good for him, but his 
constitution is able to resist such rav- 



ages, and he is grown a fine healthy boy. 
Michael lives with them, and will die 
with them. At Eleanor's persuasion he 
has taken the pledge, from which event 
it was generally observed that his racy 
wisdom declined in body, and his whim 
lost its salt ; his long nose became verv 
blue; Ichabod is written on its bleak 
ridge ; but his affection for Eleanor still 
survives, notwithstanding her cruel ex- 
action. His wheedling patronage flick- 
ers up now and then amid his convivial 
ruins, and his native humor fitfully' tri- 
umphs over lemonade. I have' some 
hopes Jamaica rum will yet solace his 
old age. Coleman makes much of him, 
and holds his devoted fidelity toward 
Eleanor during the time of dans^er and 



sorrow in attectionate remembrance. 
Michaers little granddaughter is sup- 
ported by him — at a distance, for he is 
afraid of growing fond of her, as he 
surely will at last. She is being edu- 
cated in a school at Wells, and wears a 
gay uniform, consisting of a red petti- 
coat and little French cap; she is remark- 
able for two^things — a marvelous appe- 
tite and great quickness at her lessons^ 
Hill Side was sold, and the proceeds 
have since enabled Coleman to live in 
secure independence. They live in a 
pretty retired tilla outside Brighton, 
and near the coast, where those treach- 
erous chalk cliffs are crumbling away, 
and the sea gaining on us through ^the 
centuries. As I passed by one summer 
evening I saw the husband and wife sit- 
ting beside a young larchwood ; they 
seemed alone in the worl^d of sunshine, 
and in complete content. They were 
watching the red sun poise upon the 
hill, like a glorious ark upon Ararat ; 
and sleeping in the emerald flood of 
light lay the clouds, like fossil megathe- 
rions — a solemn Old-world dream of 



THB END. 



